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Nearly thirty years ago Mr. George Smith, one of the most bril- 
liant and successful pioneers of Assyriology, discovered the fragments 
of an Assyrian legend of the creation. It was in the form of a poem, 
and from the portions of it that remained he concluded that it had 
been composed in seven tablets or books. Between these seven tablets 
and the seven creation days of Genesis a comparison was natural, 
more especially as the order of creation in the Assyrian and biblical 
accounts seems to be the same, and there were, moreover, other points 
of resemblance between them. 

After Mr. Smith’s untimely death other fragments of the Assyrian 
poem came to light. It soon became apparent that it was really a 
sort of pean in honor of the god Bel-Merodach who, in the eyes of 
the later Babylonians, was the creator of the world. Other gods 
had played that part in the earlier days of Babylonian history, but 
Merodach was the patron god of the city of Babylon, and when 
Babylon became the capital of the country it was needful that its 
god should be supreme. Merodach, accordingly, usurped the place 
which had previously been held by the older divinities, absorbing 
all the offices and attributes that had belonged to them. Among 
these the creative function naturally held a foremost position, and it 
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was therefore as creator of the world that the god of Babylon now 
stepped forward to the exclusion of his brother-deities. Henceforth 
in the eyes of the Babylonians Merodach alone was the creator of the 
world. 

Hence it is that the work of creation necessarily occupies a large 
space in a poem the object of which is to celebrate the supremacy 
of Merodach. The poem, in fact, becomes an epic of the creation, 
since it was in virtue of his being the creator that Merodach proved 
himself to be the first of the gods. It was because he alone had 
made the world that he was supreme in both heaven and earth. 
Not only was the earth with its inhabitants the work of his hands; 
the heavens also, where the gods dwelt, were equally his creation. 

The creation was conceived of by the Babylonians as the evolu- 
tion of order out of chaos, of light out of darkness, of law out of 
anarchy. The present world with its law and order has been evolved 
out of an earlier and chaotic world in which the anarchic forces of 
nature were allowed full play. The evolution has been the result of 
a struggle; the anarchic elements have been subdued and confined 
within the limits of law only after fierce resistance, out of which the 
gods of light emerged triumphant and the demons of darkness were 
put to flight. In the Epic of the Creation the triumph of the gods of 
light is ascribed to Merodach. Other gods before him had essayed 
to fight with the dragon of chaos; he only had succeeded in over- 
coming her. 

The dragon of chaos was a personification of the deep, of that 
abyss of waters over which the storms sweep, and which, unless 
checked and restrained, would swallow up the earth and all that it 
contains. In the deep the Babylonians saw the primeval origin of 
all things. The belief went back to days long before Babylon became 
the leading city of Babylonia and its god had usurped the creative 
functions of the older deities. But it was a belief deeply planted in 
the Babylonian mind, and all theories or stories of creation were 
required to presuppose it. 

It was a belief that first grew up in the city of Eridu, which, some 
seven or eight thousand years ago, was the seaport of primitive 
Babylonia. Eridu then stood on the shore of the Persian Gulf, 
though the silting up of the coast and the retreat of the sea have long 
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since removed its site far inland. Its maritime trade made it the 
nursery and home of early Babylonian culture; its god Ea was the 
culture-god of Chaldea, to whom were ascribed the invention of 
writing and all the arts and habits of civilized life. For the inhabit- 
ants of Eridu and for the culture which emanated from it Ea was, 
therefore, the creator, and here accordingly the earlier Babylonian 
system of cosmology first grew up. 

The maritime situation of this earlier home of the Babylonian 
story of the creation thus explains how the deep came to be regarded 
as that out of which the universe has been evolved. The deep was 
the Persian Gulf, and to the native of Eridu who saw the land growing, 
as it were, out of the sea by the accumulation of silt it was natural 
to suppose that this was the way in which the whole earth had come 
into existence. The fields reclaimed from the Persian Gulf at Eridu 
were a type and illustration of the world and its creation. As they 
were in a sense the gift of the sea, so, it was argued, the whole world 
must have had its origin in the deep. 

Babylon was probably a colony of Eridu. At all events, its patron 
god Merodach was identified with the son of Ea of Eridu, and came 
in time to absorb the attributes of his adopted father. The creative 
functions of Ea passed to Merodach; Merodach and not Ea became 
the creator of the world. In the Epic of the Creation, accordingly, 
Merodach is the creator of the world, though the system of cosmology 
is still that of Eridu. 

The first tablet or book is a philosophical introduction to the story 
which follows. It breathes the spirit of a later age when the old 
myths had ceased to be believed and the supernatural figures that 
moved in them had been transformed into cosmical principles and 
abstract symbols. Tiamét, the dragon of the deep, has become the 
impersonation of chaos arid anarchy, the ocean which encircles the 
world has ceased to be divine and has been changed into the element 
out of which all things have been produced, and the gods themselves 
are resolved into material elements. And creation itself is represented 
as a process of development, instead of being the result of a war in 
heaven, as the rest of the poem declares it to be. 

It is only in the introduction, however, that mythology thus makes 
way for the materialistic philosophy of the schools. Elsewhere the 
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poem knows only of the myths in which the Babylonian stories of 
creation were embodied and of the mythological figures with which 
they were connected. Tiam&t assumes her mythological character, 
and the larger part of the epic is occupied with the legend of the war. 
of the gods and the victory of Merodach over her. The introduction 
is, I believe, the work of an Assyrian who may have lived as late as 
the time of Assur-bani-pal; the rest of the poem is of Babylonian 
origin and of comparatively early date. 

Much of the missing portion of it has recently been discovered by 
Mr. L. W. King, and we can now, therefore, follow the thread of the 
story in a way that was impossible before. Among the new frag- 
ments found by him are the beginning and end of the sixth tablet, in 
which the creation of the man is described. We now learn that the 
revolt of Tiamat had been preceded by an earlier revolt of Apsu, “the 
Deep,” and Mummu, “Chaos”—evidently a variant version of the 
war of the gods in which Apsu and Mummu took the place of Tiamat. 

The account of the war and of the final victory of Merodach 
occupies the first four books. At the end of the fourth we are told 
how the conqueror divided Tiamat “like a flat fish into two halves,” 
forming out of them the waters above and below the firmament. 
Then in the fifth tablet comes the appointment of the heavenly 
bodies to illuminate the world, and to measure time. They were 
not created like the firmament, for in the eyes of the Babylonians the 
sun and moon and stars were deities, and consequently had come 
into being at the same time as Merodach himself. What the creator 
did, therefore, was to fix the places to be occupied by the signs of the 
Zodiac, to “ordain the year” and its divisions, assigning three stars 
to each of the months, to cause the moon-god to illumine the night 
and determine the length of the month, and to set the sun-god over 
the day. At the same time, the courses of the celestial bodies through 
the sky were laid down for them, and the whole universe was bound 
together by inviolable laws, “‘so that none might err or ever go astray.” 
The reign of chaos was over; henceforward the world was to be 
governed by fixed law. 

The latter half of the fifth tablet is wanting, and until Mr. King’s 
fortunate discovery nothing was known of the sixth. We now find 
that it begins with a description of the creation of man. 
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When Merodach heard the word of the gods, his heart prompted him (and) 
he devised [a plan]. He opened his mouth and [spake] to Ea, what he had 
conceived in his heart he imparted [to him]: ‘Blood will I take and bone will 
[I fashion]; I will make man that man may [exist ?]; I will create man to inhabit 
[the earth], that the service of the gods may be performed and their shrines 
[built]: I will also change the ways of the gods and reform [their counsels], that 
they may be all honored together and against evil [be protected ?].” 

The creation of man is thus connected with the overthrow of the 
powers of darkness, and its object is expressly stated to be the wor- 
ship and service of the gods of light. Did man not exist, the gods 
would be deprived of their offerings, and the temples wherein they 
were adored would remain unbuilt. 

The seventh and last tablet of the epic is a hymn of praise sung by 
the gods in honor of Merodach, in which the attributes and powers 
of the other “great gods” are transferred to him. It formed origi- 
nally no part of the story of the creation, or even of the legend of 
Merodach; it was an independent poem, going back to Sumerian 
times and incorporated by the author of the epic into his work. 
Numerous explanatory commentaries of it existed, fragments of 
which have survived to us, and the author of the epic has connected 
it with the rest of his poem by explaining that it was chanted by 
the gods in their- council chamber after the overthrow of Tiamat, 
and by adding to it at the end a few lines of epilogue. 

The story of the overthrow of Tiamat, like the story of the creation 
itself, was primarily told, not of Merodach, but of another god, 
El-bil, the older Bel of Nippur. Hence it is that, after describing 
how the task of opposing TiamAt had been undertaken in vain by 
Anu and Ea, no mention is made of Bel of Nippur, the third member 
of the Babylonian triad. Bel, in fact, has been identified with his 
supplanter, the younger Bel-Merodach of Babylon. But the identi- 
fication goes back to the-age of Abraham. It was under Kham- 
mu-rabi, or Amraphel, that Babylon became the capital of a united 
empire and its god supreme in the divine hierarchy of Babylonia. 
When Abraham migrated to Canaan, the story of the creation and 
of the war in heaven must already have assumed much the same form 
as that which it has in the epic. 

The importance of the fact becomes clear as soon as we compare 
the Babylonian story with the first chapter of Genesis. The resem- 
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blance that exists between them has been recognized from the first. 
Indeed, it is more than a resemblance; much that we find in the bibli- 
cal cosmology presupposes the conceptions of the cuneiform story and 
meets with its explanation from them. Even the technical terms of 
the biblical narrative are Babylonian in origin. 

But there is more than this. While the Babylonian story is poly- 
theistic and mythological, the biblical account is intensely—we 
might almost say aggressively—monotheistic. Here and there, it 
is true, expressions have been left which imply a polytheistic source: 
tehém, “the deep,” for instance, is used as a proper name, like Tiamat, 
without the definite article, and God is represented as saying, “Let us 
make man in our image;”’ but it is no less true that in most cases the 
polytheistic and mythological element in the Babylonjan story is not 
only set aside, but implicitly contradicted. Let us take, for example, 
the account of the appointment of the heavenly bodies. In the Baby- 
lonian epic there is no mention of their creation, for they were divine 
beings who had come into existence like the other gods before the 
creation of the present world. In the book of Genesis, on the other 
hand, though the appointment of the heavenly bodies occupies the 
same position in the order of creation as it does in the epic, and 
though, too, God is represented as saying—not that they should be 
created, but, as in the Babylonian story—that they should be lights 
dividing the day from the night and regulating the seasons of the 
calendar, it is nevertheless added that God then ‘“‘made two great 
lights” and “the stars also.” And not only so; the very names by 
which the “two great lights” were known are scrupulously avoided. 
They were names of deities, of the sun-god and the moon-god, and 
as such are excluded from the biblical narrative. The “stars” 
similarly take the place in it of the Babylonian Istar, the goddess of 
the evening star; for the biblical writer all alike are lights and nothing 
more, which have been created, as well as assigned their duties, by 
‘the one and only God. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
biblical writer had the Babylonian story of creation before him, 
and, while preserving it in the letter, intentionally changed it in the 
spirit. Vss. 14 and 15 in the narrative of Genesis read like an 
extract from the Babylonian legend; vs. 16 is the addition of the 
Hebrew monotheist which deprives them of their!monotheistic sense. 


re 
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_ The same features distinguish the rest of the biblical account from 
its Babylonian prototype. There is the same evidence of acquaint- 
ance with the Babylonian story, the same conscious elimination of 
its mythical and polytheistic elements. Nor is it only the mythical 
and polytheistic elements that are banished; the materialistic philoso- 
phy of the introduction to the epic is banished likewise. In place 
of matter generating itself and developing into the divine, we have 
God from the very outset creating all things, matter and chaos 
included. According to the Babylonian poet, “in the beginning” 
were the formless deep and chaotic matter which together were the 
source and origin of all things. Even the gods developed out of 
them, like the rest of the universe, in the slow course of time. 

Against this doctrine the biblical writer protests in uncompro- 
mising tones. On the forefront of Genesis he declares that “in the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” The earth was, 
indeed, a formless chaos resting on the dark waters of the primeval 
deep, but the chaos and deep were not the first of things; God was 
already there, and his breath or spirit brooded over the abyss. The 
cosmology of Babylonia is adopted which saw in the dark and form- 
less deep the origin of the universe, but it was corrected and modified 
by the declaration that above and apart from the abyss was the divine 
creator. 

Surprise has often been expressed that the biblical account should 
represent the light as having been created before the heavenly bodies, 
and that there should have been evening and morning before the 
sun was made. But the discovery of the Babylonian story of the 
creation explains why it should have been so. There, too, we hear 
of “day” and “night” even before the gods had been born, much 
more before the creation of the world, the reason being that the 
heavenly bodies were not-made by the Babylonian creator, but only 
appointed to their work of measuring time. They were themselves 
divinities, and so had come into existence along with the creator himself. 

The difficulty in the biblical narrative has arisen from the addition 
which asserts that not only were the heavenly bodies appointed to 
their work of measuring time, they were also created at the same 
time. Nothing can show more clearly that the assertion is an addi- 
tion, and that the Babylonian story must have lain before the writer 
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who made it. The writer in Genesis accepts the statement that the 
heavenly bodies were appointed to measure time, but he qualifies it 
by adding that they were also made. The sting of polytheism and 
materialism is thus taken out of the Babylonian story, but it is at the 
expense of introducing into it a contradiction and a difficulty. There 
were evening and morning before there was anything to separate and 
distinguish them. 

But this is not all. In the book of Genesis we are told that the 
sea and land were divided from one another and vegetation created 
on the third day, before the creation of the sun and moon. It is 
evident that we have here an inversion of the natural and necessary 
order of the creative acts. Vegetation implies sunshine; before it 
could have come into existence the sun must have been made. In 
the Babylonian epic, however, the formation of the sea, with its fixed 
boundaries, is, like the formation of the sky, closely connected with 
the creation of the firmament out of the two halves of Tiamat. The 
description of it is, therefore, deeply tinctured with the fantasies of 
Babylonian mythology and superstition, and there was good reason 
for the different version that we find in the Old Testament. The 
formation of the firmament is, indeed, left in its original place and 
ascribed to the second day, but the formation of sea and land is 
separated from it and made a later and independent act. 

It is needless to say that the dragon of the deep is banished from 
the cosmology of the Hebrew writer. The monster Leviathan may 
be met with in other passages of the Old Testament; in the first 
chapter of Genesis, where it could have only a mythological meaning, 
we look for it in vain. There is no Tiam&t out of whom the firma- 
ment of heaven may be made, even though the Babylonian conception 
of a firmament is retained; and equally there is no impersonation of 
the deep whose waters should be gathered into seas. The God of 
the Hebrew writer creates by the mere utterance of his word; he 
speaks, and it is done. 

Creation by the word is known also to the Babylonian poet. In 
the assembly of the gods Merodach proves his power to overcome 
the dragon by destroying and re-creating a garment through the 
power of his word alone. But in the actual creation of the world 
the word is not employed. Here the god works like a craftsman with 
pre-existing materials, fashioning them according to his will and 
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putting them, as it were, under bolt and key. Doubtless there was 
a version of the creation-story current in Babylonia which made the 
divine word the creative power, but it was used by the author of the 
epic merely to illustrate the superiority of Merodach to the other gods. 
In the book of Genesis, on the contrary, the creative power is exer- 
cised through the divine word alone; there may, indeed, have been 
pre-existing materials, but it was through the word of God that they 
took shape and became the world of today. 

I need not carry any farther this comparison of the Babylonian 
and biblical accounts of the creation. It is sufficiently clear that the 
Babylonian story was known to the Hebrew writer, if not in the form 
of the epic, at all events in one very like it. It is also clear that 
between the two the contrast is profound. In the first chapter of 
Genesis the polytheism and mythology of the original are gone, or 
at any rate have left but few traces behind them; in their place we have 
spiritual conceptions and the emphatic assertion of the unity and 
omnipotence of God. Between the Babylonian epic and the Hebrew 
Scriptures there is a gulf which cannot be spanned. 

When was it that the Babylonian story first became known to the 
inhabitants of Canaan, or could have been adapted and transformed 
by the writer in the book of Genesis? The answer to this question 
would need an article to itself, and the lines it would follow can only be 
briefly indicated here. The Tel el-Amarna tablets have shown that 
the legends and traditions of Babylonia were read and studied in 
Canaan in their literary form even before the Mosaic age, while 
Gunkel has pointed out that references to Tiamat and other char- 
acteristic features of the Babylonian story of the creation are to be 
found in the earlier portions of the Old Testament. It can further 
be shown that the Babylonian stories used by the author of Genesis 
have been, as it were, domesticated in Palestine, and have there 
received a local coloring before they were incorporated into his work. 
So far as we know at present, there are only two periods when a 
Hebrew could have had access to the literary productions of Babylonia 
and been able to read the cuneiform script—the age of Moses and 
the epoch of the exile. And in the epoch of the exile it is little likely 
that a Jewish monotheist would have borrowed the cosmological 
legends of his Babylonian oppressors, interpenetrated, as they were, 
with a polytheism and mythology which he abhorred. 
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For the moment the attention of New Testament scholars is 
directed to the teaching, rather than to the recorded acts, of Jesus. 
Even those who do not go to the length of declaring the subject of the 
gospel miracles to be a closed question, are glad to escape to the less 
controverted ground of the teaching. Whether or not the latter can 
be held as standing on a separate footing from the miracle, narratives, 
or whether we may hold, with Beyschlag,* that the two are so inti- 
mately and inextricably associated that they must on the whole stand 
or fall together, it is certainly a natural thing for those who are trained 
to scientific methods and imbued with the scientific spirit to fight 
somewhat shy of anything that claims the miraculous character. 
Is not alleged miracle discredited wherever the light of scientific 
inquiry can be fully turned upon it; and is not science—nay, is 
not the human mind—bound by its constitution and laws to reject, 
or at least to relegate to the domain of the unknowable, everything 
supernatural? For, in the acquisition of knowledge, mind must always 
found upon experience, personally gathered, or imparted and authen- 
ticated by others; and the whole rationally arranged structure of our 
experience—or, in more technical terms, the whole apperceptive and 
organically related content of consciousness—is the instrument 
whereby new observational judgments are determined; and fresh 
additions are made to that content by adjusting each new item rela- 
tionally in its proper place in the organic structure of our acquired 
knowledge. The new and the unfamiliar must be assimilated through 
a process of analogy, and if no relation can be found to exist between 
some new phenomenon or alleged fact and the facts already ascer- 
tained, then, if we cannot absolutely determine it as false, we at least 
cannot adopt it as part of our real knowledge, since according to a 


tDas Leben Jesu, Vol. 1, p. 280. 
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well-known philosophical axiom, “the unrelated must ever be to us 
the unreal.” . 

Yet, although all new knowledge and all new truth which we 
accept must be somehow in relation to previously acquired knowledge 
and truth, it does not follow that everything which transcends the 
range of past experience, and is for the time inexplicable, must be 
rejected as incredible. It is not so, for example, in the domain of 
physical science, when some new discovery is made, such as those of 
the Réntgen and Becquerel rays, and of the “miracle,” as it has been 
termed, of radium,? whereby some of the fundamental ideas previously 
entertained in regard to matter seem to be revolutionized; for scien- 
tists are certain that, as nature is a system of organized unity, there 
can be no real contradiction between facts already established and 
any new phenomena which have been accurately observed, and the 
true scientific attitude toward them is not one of scornful rejection, but 
rather of patient investigation in order to discover, if possible, their 
explanation and connection with the system of previously ascertained 
truth. 

Men of science frequently employ the term “miracle” in the case 
of natural phenomena which are out of the common order; for 
example, in regard to the development, by certain molluscs such as 
the snail, of new eyes when the first have been accidentally lost, or the 
reproduction of limbs in the case of lizards, spiders, etc. Yet the 
development and growth of all organisms are equally inexplicable, 
and nature is full of miracles of this sort. 

Certainly it is not at this moment of scientific progress, when the 
horizon is widening in all directions, that any phenomenon can be 
summarily rejected merely because of its strange and inexplicable 
character. The boundary between the organic and inorganic, and 
between the physical and the psychical, appears to be vanishing, 
while our idea of “life” is undergoing revision, and new light is 
being cast on the relation between the visible world of matter and the 
invisible world of ether. Speaking of certain problems of a research 
which till of late was derided by men of science, an American pro- 

* “Tf half of what is believed to have been experimentally proved is true, the ‘miracle 


of radium’ is the only term that can be used. reeaet Boys at British Association 
meeting held at Southport, 1903. 
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fessor’ says: ‘What over fifteen years ago was deemed possible is 
today deemed probable, and tomorrow may be demonstrated;” and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, speaking a few years ago at a British Association 
meeting, said: “‘The barriers which separate the two worlds [spiritual 
and material] may gradually fall away, as many other barriers have 
done, and we shall arrive at a higher perception of the unity of 
nature.” 

If, then, we employ the term “miracle” in its etymological sense 
as something wonderful or out of the line of ordinary experience, we 
certainly cannot, with Matthew Arnold, dogmatically affirm that 
“miracles never happen,” since in that sense miracles may be per- 
formed any day by educated white men among savages. Nor, even 
if we define a miracle as a break in the continuity of natural process, 
can we on that account, with Strauss, reject the miraculous in an off- 
hand way. If a stalk of unripe corn were suddenly cut down by a 
sickle, or if a drowning man, who would infallibly have died if left 
to the continuity of natural process, were resuscitated and restored 
by a physician’s skill, here would be a break in the process of natural 
development, although it is effected by the introduction of a new 
process which is still within the limits of the natural. 

No doubt the question remains: What is comprised within the 
limits of the natural? As a matter of fact, nature and the natural 
are really generalizations from human experience. The succession 
of phenomena has been observed to proceed regularly in a certain 
order, and hence we generalize certain “laws of nature;” but there is 
no @ priori necessity that certain phenomena should always follow 
certain others in a fixed order. Granted a new and adequate cause, 
there is no reason why an effect transcending ordinary experience 
should not occur. 

George Eliot declared that she had no difficulty in regard to the 
question of the possibility of miracles, but only as to that of the 
sufficiency of the testimony for them; and, on the ground of Theism, 
this is a truly rational position. Even many reverent New Testa- 
ment scholars, in view of the difficulties attending the latter question, 
not unnaturally adopt an attitude like this: Jesus Christ is himself 
the great marvel of history, and his teaching is so much greater than 

3A. E. Dolbear, in the preface to his book Matter, Ether and Motion. 
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any thaumaturgic acts that the question whether these actually 
occurred is a very subordinate one. 

Yet every believer in a special divine revelation through Christ 
must, im some sense, admit a miraculous element in his life. In the 
wider sense all nature is revelation, and, for those who can discern it, 
all her processes and phenomena are thrilling with the self-revealing 
activity of the immanent God; and thus any absolute distinction of 
natural and supernatural is excluded; and in the more special sense in 
which revelation applies to Jesus Christ and redemption, there is 
miracle, in the sense of special divine activity, not of a God “break- 
ing his own laws,” but of a free personality revealing himself as he 
chooses this way or that. Rothe’s position, that the idea of revela- 
tion involves that of miracle, is thus surely more rational and more 
profound than that of Schleiermacher, who held that miracles are not 
essential to faith. 

If we use the term “miracle” in the sense of an event which tran- 
scends ordinary human experience, we find a general unanimity 
among New Testament scholars in supposing that to a certain extent, 
and in a certain sense, miracles took place in New Testament times: 
Jesus was a healer, as well as a teacher of the Jews, and performed 
certain acts which the common people regarded as miraculous. Thus 
Pfleiderer calls him a wonder-worker, though he would limit the cases 
of healing to sufferers from nervous and mental ailments (Nerven- und 
Geisteskranken).* The exact character, however, of Jesus’ gift of heal- 
ing is regarded as doubtful—whether, for example, he possessed some 
mysterious personal magnetism or unusual will-power, or whether he 
may have somehow acquired the secret of certain rare medicaments. 
Even Strauss supposed that, among the crowd who applied to 
Jesus for healing, some genuine cures may have been performed 
through faith or confident expectation on the part of some nervous 
sufferers. 

Here we have something to start upon; for if the personality of 
Jesus was so unique that not only his teaching, but his healing acts, 
transcended ordinary experience, those who, like Rothe, confess that 
they have never found difficulty in accepting the gospel miracles as 
real and authentic, occupy a position differing only as to degree or 

4Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, p. 360. 
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extent, not kind, from that of those naturalistic scholars who admit 
that certain unusual phenomena probably did attend the agency of 


Jesus. 
I 


Our view of the amount of importance to be attached to this 
inquiry will depend very much on our general christological position. 
One great question of modern Christology has been in regard to how 
far, to use a somewhat paradoxical form of expression, Christ and 
Christianity can be separated; how far faith centers in and rests upon 
his person; or whether, on the contrary, as Lessing put it, Christian 
faith should be a believing as Jesus believed rather than a believing 
in himself; or how far a knowledge of his historical person is necessary 
apart from a knowledge of the ideas to whose dissemination his life 
was devoted. 

The tendency both of the Kantian rationalism and of the Hegelian 
idealism has been to lay stress on the ideas of Jesus rather than on 
his historical person. Schleiermacher, on the other hand, set the 
person of Christ, whose mediation was exercised in a mystical way, 
at the center of the Christian system. More recently Harnack, in 
his Essence of Christianity, has laid stress on the teaching of Jesus 
rather than on his personality: no doubt it was through his person that 
the revelation of God came; but in his message there is no doctrine 
of himself; not he himself, but the Father, is the object of faith. 

In connection with the question how far some authentication of the 
miraculous incidents of the life of Jesus is necessary for faith, the 
controversy recently carried on by Professor M. Kahler’ with Bey- 
schlag, Hermann, and O. Ritschl claims some attention. © 

Kahler and Hermann agree in maintaining that, since religious 
convictions and faith are not based on a historical judgment, they 
require a sphere which is free from controversy; but whereas the 
latter supposes that such a sphere can be delimited by establishing a 
certain nucleus of reliable fact in the records of the acts and teaching 
of Jesus, the former holds that, since the apostles were preachers 
rather than historians, Christian faith is not founded on historically 
verifiable facts in regard to Jesus, but on such'a mental picture of the 


sSee his Der sogenannte historische Jesus und der geschichtliche, biblische Christus, 
and other publications. 
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Christ, as preached by the apostles, orally or by writings, that men 
can know him sufficiently to attach themselves to him as his disciples, 
and have their lives thereby influenced and transformed. The con- 
ception of Christ which filled the mind of the apostles is communicated 
to men, not through an artistic historical composition of the materials 
contained in the gospels, since these are subject to controversy, and 
not by the methods of the historian, but rather by those of the preacher. 
Though we cannot now with perfect certainty get at the historical 
Jesus, we can reach the living Christ as preached by the apostles. 

Somewhat similar to this is the view expressed by Professor 
Percy Gardner, in his work Exploratio Evangelica. His idea of 
the gospel narratives corresponds to that expressed by A. Bauer, 
in his Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte, in regard to the his- 
torical writings of antiquity in general. Bauer says: 

None of the ancient writers intended simply to describe real life or actual 
personalities; this would have seemed to them a breach of the laws of art. Even 
the historians did not set in the first place the establishment of the naked truth, 
but the production of a certain effect upon the readers. Thus at the best they 
have presented to us pictures of individuals exalted into types; often they have 
merely set up examples with a view to moral edification and warning. 

According to Gardner, the great abiding reality is moral character, 
and the production of it is the main thing for which the world and 
the whole changeful scenery of phenomenal fact in the world exist; 
and hence the great ideas which influence the will, and so affect the 
formation of character, are far more important than phenomenal facts. 
Hence also the apostles and writers of the gospels addressed them- 
selves to the will rather than the intellect, and set forth the ideas 
represented and promulgated by Jesus, laying less stress upon literal 
accuracy as to the facts. Therefore, in inquiring into the authenticity 
of the gospel narratives, we require always to make allowance for the 
subjective purpose and bias of the writers. 

Now, in briefly reviewing such theories, we can, in the first place, 
admit the value of the distinction, suggested by Kahler, between the 
apostles as preachers and as historians. What was required of them 
was such a representation of the person, mission, and teaching of 
their Master as was adequate for the purpose; and it was surely not 
essential that, on the more external and intellectual side, every detail 
should be capable of standing microscopic investigation by a scien- 
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tific examiner. Their vocation was to be witnesses for Christ— 
écecOé wor wdprupes (Acts 1:8)—and as such their essential quali- 
fications were sympathetic insight corresponding to the inward enlight- 
enment of the divine Spirit, moral integrity or truthfulness, and suffi- 
cient intelligence. The testimony of plain men of sterling moral 
uprightness, given in a law court, may not be at all affected in value, 
in regard to the real question under examination and judgment, 
although certain nonessential details, narrated in the language, and 
according to the ideas, of the common people, might not be accurately 
expressed according to modern scientific ideas of accuracy. 

Again, for the purposes of Christian faith it is certainly not essential 
that every detail of the gospel history should be scientifically authen- 
ticated. That faith, indeed, is no blind acceptance of unverifiable 
details; it depends upon revelation coming through the medium of 
facts whose investigation it welcomes; but it does not require to wait 
till such scientific inquiry has been thoroughly carried out. It 
resembles in this respect the next most sacred thing we know, the 
loving confidence of a child in a worthy father or mother. That 
confidence is not independent of fact; its ground lies in the revelation 
of the character of the parent through fact in numberless ways; but it 
does not begin only after every fact has been thoroughly examined 
and sifted. Though it is a well-grounded and rational confidence, 
much in the life of that parent may remain unknown and unexplained 
to the child. In order to a sufficient knowledge of, and trust in, a 
father’s character, a son does not require to interview the confidential 
legal adviser of the latter and ascertain exactly how his affairs stand 
and what is the precise state of his bank account. | 

Christian faith, which centers in Christ’s person, is founded on 
facts interpreted through spiritual insight, and those facts are open 
to reverent investigation; but a faith that could begin only after his- 
torical and literary criticism had said its final word about the gospels 
would certainly not be Christian faith. 

This, however, does not at all imply that historical criticism has 
. no important function here, nor that the gospel narratives do not 
possess general historical reliability. The idea of the impossibility of 
trusting the general accuracy of any ancient historical narrative is 
certainly an exaggeration on the part of A. Bauer, especially in the 
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case of historians—such as Xenophon in his Anabasis, Thucydides 
in his History, and Julius Cesar in his Commentaries—who wrote of 
events which happened either in, or near to, their own time. Even 
a Jewish writer like Josephus, though not a character of the very 
loftiest human type, can be trusted to give a sufficiently exact and 
graphic account of events which happened in his own time, and his 
ideal of what such a history should be does not fall conspicuously 
short of the most modern one. He says: 

The principal scope that authors ought to aim at, above all the rest, is to speak 
accurately, and to speak truly, for the satisfaction of those that are otherwise 
unacquainted with such transactions, and obliged to believe what these authors 
inform them of.® 
And in his treatise against Apion, speaking especially of his book on 
the Wars of the Jews, in all whose transactions he claims to have been 
personally concerned, he says: 

I was so well assured of the truth of what I related that I first of all appealed 
to those that had the supreme command in that war, Vespasian and Titus, as 
witnesses for me, for to them I presented these books, and after them to many 
of the Romans who had been in the war.” 

The case of Josephus is peculiarly relevant to the present discussion, 
because, as a writer, he was essentially on the footing on which most 
of those who were concerned in writing the gospels are supposed to 
have stood: he was thoroughly a Jew, intellectually as well as nation- 
ally, for he had acquired Greek only for the purpose of writing his 
history with some assistance from others. Nor do we find him unable 
to write the story of his people and time without mixing contemporary 
events with miraculous details. Although he had a belief in pro- 
phetic visions, his narrative is singularly free from a supernatural 
element. He believed, no doubt, in the supernatural virtues of the 
baaras plant in expelling demons from those who were alleged to have 
been possessed by them; but, in regard to this, his testimony is cer- 
tainly true as to the beliefs of his contemporaries.* When, in another 
place, we find him describing the exorcism of a demon by Eleazar, a 
Jew, in the presence of Vespasian, of which he was a personal witness, 
we need not doubt that he was veraciously narrating a real incident, 
whatever may have been its true explanation. 

SJosephus, Antiquities, XIV, i, 1. 8Josephus, Wars of the Jews, VII, vi, 3. 

7Josephus, Against A pion, I, 9. 9Josephus, Antiquities, VIII, ii, 5. 
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Whoever we may suppose to have been the persons principally con- 
cerned in writing the gospels, we cannot presume that they were more 
oriental in their ideas than was Josephus, or that they were less ca- 
pable than he of narrating facts exactly as they occurred. Nay, we 
find that their ideal of history was quite as high as that of the Jewish 
historian, and, to judge from the preface of the gospel of Luke, it did 
not materially differ from that of modern times. It was not indeed, 
in their opinion, necessary that the authors of the gospels should 
themselves have witnessed the events described—it is not so required 
in a modern historian—but whoever undertook to write the history of 
the ministry of Jesus required to proceed upon apostolic authority, in 
other words, to write according to the accounts delivered by those who 
from the first had been eyewitnesses and associates in the matter or the 
events described: xaOas trapéSocay ju c am’ apyis autémra Kat 
imnpérat yuwdpevor Tov Adyov. The work of the authors in question 
was mainly that of compiling and arranging (4vard£ac@az) the material 
thus apostolically attested and handed down to them. 

This description of the apostles as eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the gospel history—for that is the particular force of Tod Adyou in the 
quotation—is of the utmost importance when conjoined with that 
sense of responsibility which, judging from the epistles which have 
come down to us under their name, is one of the most conspicuous 
features of the apostolic character. Not only could they attest the 
events from their own ocular observation, but they had been officially 
appointed ministers to convey the account of them to others, and it 
was evidently their chief preoccupation at the close of their career to 
pass on this sacred trust to faithful successors. 

When stress is laid upon the credulity of the epoch in which the 
gospel narratives were written and compiled, and upon the idea that 
their compilers, being ignorant of the methods of the modern his- 
torian, were ready, like the medieval hagiographers, to pick up, in an 
irresponsible way, any floating legend that came to hand and seemed 
to suit their purpose, it is only fair to point out a consideration that 
has been too little emphasized. Whatever lack of historical and 
literary talent may have existed in the early Christian communities, 
the most intelligent and leading men among them held an ideal in 
regard to what the accredited gospel narratives ought to be which 
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formed no despicable substitute for such a talent. I refer to their 
sense of responsibility in possessing that “gospel” which it was their 
lofty vocation to impart in its purity to others, and which in their 
estimation evidently partook mainly of the character of a narrative of 
the sayings and acts of Jesus. They felt that a sacred charge had 
been intrusted to them, which they were bound to perform and hand 
on unalloyed to the new generations (cf. 2 Peter 1:15, 16; 1 Tim. 
1:18; 4:13, 14,20; 2 Tim. 2:2). We cannot read the impassioned 
appeals of the aged Paul to Timothy without the conviction that 
anxiety as to the due transmission, to fit and worthy hands, of this 
sacred trust was one of the main objects that had prompted the writ- 
ing of his two epistles to Timothy. For example, in the second 
epistle he says of the gospel, “that good deposit (77apa0n«n) which was 
committed unto thee guard through the Holy Ghost which dwelleth 
in us.”” One of the great prepossessions of the apostles in view of 
passing from the arena of their earthly labors was evidently the trans- 
mission, to the hands of capable and worthy leaders, of the gospel 
in unimpaired purity. ‘The things which thou hast heard from me 
among many witnesses,” writes Paul to Timothy (2 Tim. 2:2), “the 
same commit thou to faithful men who shall be able to teach others 
also.” “Yea,” says Peter (2 Pet. 1:15), “I will give diligence, or 
take careful precaution, that at all times ye may be able after my 
decease to call these things [the truths contained in his evangel] to 
remembrance.” If objection is raised to the validity of such a citation 
on the ground that the authorship of this epistle is controverted, we 
can presume at least that the author wrote in the spirit of Peter and 
his fellow-apostles. Evidently the time of the passing away of the 
apostles was that at which the gospel accounts would be definitely 
and authoritatively committed to writing. The ipsissima verba of 
those accounts which, from so frequent repetition in the mouths of the 
several apostles, had gradually concreted into a rigid, unvarying form, 
were considered of the highest importance: “Hold fast the pattern of 
sound words which thou hast heard from me,” writes Paul to Timothy 
(2 Tim. 1:10). 

Although this consideration cannot be regarded as conclusive in 
itself, or as enabling us to dispense with the investigation of the char- 
acter of the gospel narratives, it is important that it should not be 
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lost sight of in the course of any inquiry which may be undertaken 
into the historical character of the gospel narratives. 


II 


At the outset of any inquiry into the historicity of the gospel nar- 
ratives, we are confronted by the miraculous incidents recorded in them. 
It is certain that popular tradition tended, in ancient and medieval 
times, to develop legendary and mythical details around the lives of men 
whose personality was of an uncommon kind, such as the saints, and 
even the learned men, such as the Michael Scotts and Doctors Faustus, 
of the Middle Ages; and, further, it is certain that any ordinary pro- 
fessedly historical document is gravely compromised in so far as it 
exhibits miraculous features. 

Our purpose in this section is to glance at certain miracle- 
narratives which have been regarded as analogous to, and tending to 
discredit, the gospel narratives, in order to consider how far such a 
comparison is valid, and to inquire whether the synoptic gospels do 
not exhibit features which put them in a class altogether by themselves. 

1. I begin with a brief glance at a document which has caused 
considerable stir in ancient and modern times in the line of such 
a comparison as that to which I have alluded; I mean the curi- 
ous treatise on the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, written at Rome 
about 230 A. D., or a hundred and forty years after the death of that 
magician, by the Greek rhetorician Philostratus. This book has 
been held to stand on a like footing with the gospel narratives for 
various reasons: Apollonius was a contemporary of Jesus, a philoso- 
pher, and an alleged moral reformer and miracle-worker, who is said 
by his biographer to have led a frugal, self-denying life of devotion to 
truth and wisdom. 

Philostratus professedly founds, among other obscure sources, on 
a very questionable narrative written by Damis the Ninevite, which 
had been handed down to a relative of the latter, and had come into 
the hand of the empress Julia, who finally delivered it to Philostratus. 
It is clear enough that either this Damis was a rival of the famous 
Baron Miinchhausen or, what is most probable, that large portions, if 
not the whole, of the professed biography, are fiction, puré and simple, 
on the part of the Greek author. Take for example the extensive por- 
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tions relating to the pretended journeys of Apollonius to Babylon, India, 
and Ethiopia. Both in Babylon and India he hobnobs familiarly with 
kings, who in each case talk philosophy with him in excellent Greek. 
He and Damis pass on camels over the Caucasus to India, and return 
from it over that part of the Caucasus bordering on the Red Sea; and, 
when across it on the return journey, are still in India and within 
sight of the plain of the Ganges. Here they reach the stronghold of 
the Wise Men, a veritable enchanted castle, and are received with 
hospitality by the sages, who of course all speak good Greek. Among 
the many marvels of the place is one which casts in the shade the 
greatest of modern inventions, in the shape of a couple of magic 
barrels, one of which, when opened in time of drought, sends forth 
abundance of rain-producing clouds, and, when the rain becomes 
excessive, the other is opened and sends forth a strong wind which 
blows away the clouds. 

Only two more of the miracles of this book need be cited, the first 
being the expulsion of the plague which had been raging at Ephesus. 
Apollonius, having called all the male citizens to the market-place, 
pointed out to them a ragged mendicant whom he ordered them to 
stone. In course of the onslaught the old man was transformed into 
a rabid dog, by whose death the plague was arrested. At another 
time the sage had a midnight interview on the plain of Troy with the 
shade of Achilles, and discussed with him the events of the Trojan 
war. Helen, he asserted, had not been in Troy at all, but in Egypt; 
but, on finding this out, the Greek leaders continued the war all the 
same. The shade of the renowned warrior was five cubits high to 
begin with—a pretty respectable height surely; but he speedily grew 
till he reached the height of twelve cubits. 

2. The character of the miracle legends in the apocryphal gospels 
and kindred literature is sufficiently well known, and I shall not here 
enter into their details. Some of these display a weird power of 
imagination, as in the story of the Descent to Hades, with its Miltonic 
dialogue between Satan and Hades, and as in the history of the cross, 
which is said to have been made out of the wood of a tree which grew 
from a branch of the Tree of Life planted by Seth, and which was 
safely kept till the time of Solomon and the queen of Sheba, the 
former of whom buried it near the pool of Bethesda. Much of these 
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bizarre creations are exactly in the spirit of the Arabian Nights; 
though often, as in the Gospel of the Infancy, the details degenerate 
into pure childishness. 

Before dismissing these narratives it is enough to indicate that they 
entirely fail in regard to the test I purpose to apply to the other 
miracle-narratives, viz., how far, as biography, they contribute to any 
clear conception of the central personality. In this respect they give 
but a poor reflection of the unique and consistent character delineated 
in the authorized gospels. 

3. From the medieval hagiology we gather plenty of instances 
where popular legends have been adopted in an uncritical, credulous 
spirit by the biographers of particular saints. Those writers were 
frequently personal disciples of their hero, or members of the same 
monkish order; and, in glorifying their subject, they were enhancing 
the reputation of their order or community; and since in those ages 
miracles were considered an essential feature of saintship, there was 
a temptation to accept without critical inquiry, from popular tradition, 
whatever legends appeared to attest the superhuman power or faith 
of the saint. Somewhat analogous to this, it has been held, was the 
origin of the gospel miracles. Here also was a case in which marvels 
were expected; the methods of the modern historian, some suppose, 
were unknown; and a certain interval of time had elapsed so as to 
allow some legendary or mythical element to spring up. 

As a rule, the miraculous element is exhibited in these medizval 
biographies of saints very much in proportion to the interval of time 
between the events and the date of writing. Thus in the life of 
Martin of Tours, written not very long after his death by his disciple 
Sulpitius Severus, we find supernatural machinery of very limited 
amount and of a kind little affecting our belief in the general trust- 
worthiness of the narrative. This legendary matter refers mainly to 
cases of angelic aid, given in answer to prayer, in overthrowing pagan 
temples and hewing down sacred trees, as well as in contending with 
heathen priests and demons. Even though an angel is alleged to have 
once succored the saint, visibly armed with spear and shield, such cases 
are easily explained by Martin’s pious and figurative ascription of his 
success to divine help in answer to prayer. 

When a long interval of time separates the biographer from the 
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events narrated, the miraculous details become more pronounced and 
less easily explicable on natural grounds. Thus the monkish chron- 
icler Ailred, writing several centuries after the death of Ninian, can 
accept the story of how that saint and a traveling companion, when over- 
taken by a fall of rain, sat down comfortably under an arch of dry 
air “impervious to rain as a solid arch of stone,” and, as they read 
their Psalters with the rain falling in torrents beside them, “an unlaw- 
ful thought” momentarily arose in the mind of the saint, and then 
the rain poured down without hindrance. 

Few such treatises, however, lend themselves more to the pur- 
pose of a comparison with the miracle-narratives of the gospels than 
the account of the miraculous acts and prophecies of St. Columba, 
written by his successor Adamnan. The conditions under which the 
gospel narratives are held by many critics to have grown and been 
compiled coincide in a good many ways with those under which 
. Adamnan composed his work. Columba was the first abbot of Iona, 
563-597 A. D., and Adamnan was the ninth abbot, 679-704 A. D.; 
therefore at the time when the Vita Sancti Columbae was written we 
may suppose that somewhere about a century had elapsed since the 
death of the saint. The writer would draw his material mainly from 
oral tradition, but tradition handed down in the circumscribed, 
though highly credulous, circle of the Iona monk fraternity, who 
would carefully cherish every legend and rumor which enhanced the 
reputation of their founder. Though the writer was actuated by a 
manifest desire to glorify his predecessor, and though he was of a 
simple, superstitious cast of mind, his work was probably in no degree 
the result of pure invention on his part, but rather of diligent, pains- 
taking collection and compilation. He gives more than one hundred 
and twenty examples of the marvels related of Columba, the first 
part of his book being devoted to the prophecies, the second to the 
miracles, and the third to the angelic visions connected with his hero. 

In examining the alleged miracles of Columba we find that, as in 
the case of those ascribed to Martin of Tours, many of them can be 
so far explained in a natural way. A typical specimen is the account 
of the young man who, while engaged in milking the cows belonging to 
the monastery, had omitted the usual pious formula employed to 
exorcise demons and prevent the milk from becoming sour. Having 
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bethought himself of this culpable omission, the youth came to the 
abbot confessing his error and beseeching him to bless the pail. This 
done, the lad, probably with trembling fingers, lifted the lid of the 
pail, whereupon half the milk was suddenly spilled—an accident 
which the credulous biographer ascribes to the way in which the exor- 
cised demon revenged himself for being compelled to abandon the 
pail. 

Storms are miraculously calmed at the prayer of the saint, and, 
even after his death, by laying his books and clothing on the altar; 
books written by him are found dry and unharmed after having lain 
a considerable time under water; a piece of rock salt which he had 
blessed and given as a remedy for inflammation of the eyes is found 
miraculously preserved when the house it was in had been destroyed 
by fire; a well springs out of a rock at the prayer of Columba when 
water was needed for the baptism of an infant; and future events are 
predicted and incidents happening at a great distance are correctly 
described by him. Once a companion of the holy man, while swimming 
across the river Ness to fetch a ferry-boat, is assailed by a marine 
monster which “rushed up from the bottom of the stream with a loud 
roar and open mouth,” but, the saint having made the sign of the 
cross and called on God, the fierce beast fled back to its lair “as if 
drawn by cords.” We find one curious parallel to certain of the 
folk-lore tales of northern peoples, whose effect depends on repetition, 
in the case of the poor man who was supplied by Columba with a 
sharp stake, which he fixed in the ground, and then every morning 
found a deer impaled upon it. Urged, however, by his timorous wife, 
the man lays the stake at night by the wall of his house, and the 
watch-dog is impaled on it; next it is placed in a pool of a neighbor- 
ing river, and a salmon is caught on it; once more it is removed and 
fixed on the roof, and a crow is killed on it; and finally, at the wife’s 
instigation, the poor man chops it in pieces, when the couple are 
reduced to beggary. 

These examples, culled almost at random from the pages of 
Adamunan, will be sufficient to show the general quality of the legends 
recorded by him, and to indicate the kind of atmosphere in which 
they must have sprung up. They are here given only as samples of 
what we gather from a thorough study of the kind of writings referred 
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to; but the question remains, how far such writings ought to be used 
as a criterion for a judgment regarding the miracle-element in the 
gospels. For various reasons we cannot regard them as furnishing 
any such criterion. 

First, the gospel miracles as a whole are of a loftier stamp than, 
and breathe a different atmosphere from, the sort of miracles we have 
been considering, puerile as these usually are and contributing to no 
elevated purpose. The latter are in this respect comparable to many of 
the alleged communications from the spirit world which have been 
so much under investigation during recent years. Did these answer 
any serious purpose, were they connected with any important mes- 
sage, or did they give any startling revelation of the life beyond the 
grave, we might be disposed to yield them earnest attention. 

When we consider not only how epoch-making, but how world- 
transforming, was the message and mission of Jesus, we cannot deny 
that unusual works accompanying it would have been in accordance 
with the fitness of things. The great purpose of setting up the king- 
dom of light on earth, which is the central aim of the teaching of 
Jesus, is equally manifest in his acts, which form a practical com- 
mentary to the teaching, each miracle contributing to a revelation of 
his character and to the establishment of his spiritual kingdom. 

Another important consideration here is that the features of the 
character of particular saints, as delineated by different hagiologists, 
are apt to be definite or otherwise in proportion to the interval of time 
that has elapsed between the date of the events and their written 
record. Thus in the life of Ninian, written by Ailred six hundred 
years or so after the death of the saint, it is not a flesh-and-blood 
personality we meet, but only a pale phantom. On the other hand, 
from the biography of Martin of Tours, written not many years after 
his death, by his disciple-Sulpitius Severus, we derive a much more 
definite idea of a striking and picturesque figure—a little ascetic 
Pannonian monk, clad in an old dusty stole, living, now as a root-fed 
hermit on a lonely isle, now among barbarians in Gallic forests, and 
anon commanding respect at the imperial court; a man of simple, 
frugal habits, who would black his servant’s shoes and divide his 
cloak on a winter night to clothe a beggar, and, even after he had 
been compelled by the enthusiastic populace to assume the episcopal 
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office, living simply in a “ prophet’s chamber” beside the church, yet 
magnifying his office and handing the communion cup, after he had 
first drunk of it himself, to his presbyter, before giving it to the tyran- 
ranical emperor Maximus; and undaunted in courage and faith, sway- 
ing by sheer moral force his large monastic community of princes, 
lords, and commoners alike, who gathered to him on the banks of the 
Loire. 

Compared with this, the character of Columba, gathered from the 
narratives of Adamnan written a hundred years or so after the events, 
is very indefinite in outline. The character of Apollonius, as depicted 
by Philostratus after an interval of a hundred and forty years, is a 
little more definite; yet it is not much more than an ideal type of a 
Greek philospher of a certain school—ascetic, shrewd, devoted to 
philosophy, and looking down from a superior height on the unin- 
itiated, opposed to tyranny and moral evil, yet cracking jests at the 
tables of luxurious kings. 

In the synoptical narratives we have the portraiture of a real and 
original human personality, into whose inner depths we get far pro- 
founder glimpses than in the case of Martin of Tours. We get far 
nearer to Jesus: we see him at one time looking around with indig- 
nation in the synagogue of Capernaum, being grieved for the hard- 
ness of their hearts; and again rejoicing in spirit at good news; 
anon moved with compassion at the sight of the widow following 
the bier of her only son; and finally with his spirit overclouded with 
sorrow even unto death. He takes a kindly interest in the children, 
even watching them at their games in the market-place; he looks 
on nature with a genial, observant eye, and records in his sayings 
a great variety of its aspects. He regards the manifold pursuits 
and customs of his fellow-men with shrewd inspection, portraying in 
his parables scenes of every-day life; the wiles of a dishonest stew- 
ard; the different receptions given to a returned prodigal by a father 
and a selfish elder brother; the Rembrandtesque details of a Jewish 
marriage ceremony at night with lamps and attendant virgins, and 
numerous other scenes. 

The character of Jesus is strikingly original as well as definite. 
Manly strength and womanly sympathy, self-control and the reticence 
of a strong character who can keep his own counsel, are among its 
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features. He refuses to be hurried in his purpose by his impatient 
friends; he withdraws from the fickle enthusiasm of the multitude 
who acclaim him as king; and he answers no word in self-defense at 
the bar of Pilate. He admires the grit, as one might say, of the Syro- 
pheenician woman’s faith; for he was himself a hero and he taught his 
disciples to be heroes, warning them beforehand of coming tribula- 
tion and persecution, and claiming their personal devotion and the 
renunciation of everything for himself and his cause. 

Jesus was the greatest of idealists, yet he was most eminently prac- 
tical. He brings everything to the test of experience. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” He differs from a Plato or a Seneca by 
not only proclaiming a lofty standard of morals, but also by giving it 
living power to elevate the lives of the common people. No other 
teacher has had such mighty influence in molding the lives and des- 
tinies of men and nations, and in setting up “the kingdom of God” on 
earth. A mere phantom or creation of the imagination of certain 
credulous Jewish mystics and theosophists cannot account for such 
effects. Beyond question the historical Jesus was himself far more 
remarkable than any of the miracles ascribed to him. Yet it cannot 
be said that those miracles were unworthy of himself or his mission. 

In contrast to the generally childish character of the miracles 
ascribed to medizval saints, which do not reveal a lofty moral pur- 
pose, his miracles were onpeia of a great and unique personality and 
mission. Matthew Arnold was right in saying that no amount of 
thaumaturgy can make truth any truer; but a thaumaturgy that takes 
the form of ceaseless beneficent activity in helping mankind and heal- 
ing their bodily and spiritual maladies is at least fitted to extort from 
thoughtful spectators the question, “‘What manner of man is this ?” 
and to lead them to deeper inquiry into his person, doctrine, and 
mission. It was in this way that Jesus himself set value upon the 
miracles. We know from his rejection of the appeal of the Pharisees 
to show them an external sign that he did not use the miracles as 
external, and in themselves sufficient, proofs of his messiahship; yet 
those miracles, especially in their moral aspect, were claimed by him— 
for example, in replying to John Baptist’s message from prison—as 
signs that the kingdom of God was beginning through him to be set up. 

We must conclude, from an examination of the medizval miracle 
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narratives, that the miraculous element requires some time for growth 
and will be prominent in proportion to the time which has elapsed 
since the date of the alleged events; but at the same time, pari passu 
with such lapse of time and such prominence of the miraculous features, 
there will be an indefiniteness of outline in the character of the miracle- 
worker. How, then, do we explain the fact that the gospel narratives, 
which contain such profusion of miracle-incidents, depict a character 
so definite and powerful in its influence that men of high intellectual 
rank have declared that they had a profounder and more real acquaint- 
ance with Jesus Christ than with any of their contemporaries, and that 
the lives of men who cultivate acquaintance with him through the 
gospels are being thereby elevated and transformed ? 


Il 


Keeping in view that unique character of the gospels which differ- 
entiates them from the medieval miracle biographies, I proceed to 
inquire how far it may be possible scientifically to authenticate any 
of the gospel miracles. The reality of a gift of miracle-working in the 
apostolic church, and @ fortiori in the case of Jesus himself in whose 
name his disciples wrought miracles, has contemporary attestation in 
the epistles of Paul and James;?° but there are facts of our own.time 
which also go to the authentication of one prominent class of the gospel 
miracles, viz., those which refer to cases of demonic possession. 

These cases have been ascribed to some form of physical or psy- 
chical malady, such as hysteria, epilepsy, or mania. The old oriental 
ideas, originating in early Babylonian, or still more primitive, times, 
attributed all diseases, and specially nervous maladies, to the influence 
of demons, and the state of the time in Palestine at the Christian era is 
alleged to have been such as to cause nervous diseases to be specially 
prevalent.‘ But while it is undeniable that such nervous diseases 
exhibit some features of resemblance to the cases of demonic posses- 
sion, as described in the gospels, there is trustworthy evidence to 
prove that certain physical and psychical phenomena exactly cor- 
responding to the descriptions given in the gospels are witnessed in 
certain parts of the world in our own day—cases which able European 

10Cf. Beyschlag, Das Leben Jesu, Vol. I, p. 280. 

1rA. Reville, Jésus de Nazareth, Vol. I, pp. 76 f. 
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and American physicians are unable to classify under the head of 
any known disease. 

Evidently physicians of competent scientific attainments, rather 
than theologians, have the best right to speak on this subject, and 
I may refer in passing to a volume which appeared not long ago, 
entitled Demonic Possession in the New Testament,* by a writer 
who appears to have a combination of qualifications entitling him to be 
heard on this question. This writer maintains the position that the 
problem of demonic possession has not yet been settled, and while 
admitting that the symptoms which have led so many writers to iden- 
tify demonic possession with nervous diseases, betoken, on the whole, 
that there are external points of similarity in the two classes of cases, 
he holds that there is one symptom of an essential kind which has 
been overlooked, viz., the recognition of Jesus on the part of the 
demoniacs, and, we may add, the violent antipathy they exhibit to his 
name. Of the instances which I now proceed to cite from various 
authentic sources, the first class are given, not as cases which have 
been subjected to definite medical examination, but as a specimen 
of what persons of educated intelligence declare to be quite different 
from ordinary nervous troubles and to resemble the cases of possession 
described in the New Testament. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, a well-known preacher and author in London, 
during a visit to Esthonia in Russia, having met there the Baron 
von Uxekiill, a well-known philanthropist of that country, found 
the latter to be a firm believer in the existence of cases of demonic 
possession among certain of the country people.** One character- 
istic of these cases communicated by the baron was the violent 
antipathy shown by the patients toward religion, and especially 
toward God and Jesus Christ. One man, having been asked by the 
baron to kneel in prayer and repeat the words after him, complied 
until he came to the name of Jesus, which he obstinately refused to 
repeat. When urged to do so, he made a great effort, and at length, 
uttering the word, he fell to the ground with a scream. The baron 
commanded the evil spirit to come out, which it apparently did, leav- 

1aW. Menzies Alexander, Demonic Possession in the New Testament. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 

t3Article by F. B. Meyer in The Christian, March 6, 1902. 
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ing the man exhausted, but well. On another occasion Count 
Pashkoff, with some others, prayed for four hours with a man who 
was said to be possessed with an evil spirit, and who all the while 
was mocking them and saying that their efforts were useless, and 
that there was not one demon only in possession but many. Finally, 
when in despair, the count said, “‘Lord Jesus, we have no power at 
all to drive out this spirit; do thou do it!” there was an evident going 
forth of some evil influence, and the man became subdued and quiet. 
Such cases, although many of them are said to occur in that part 
of Russia, if standing by themselves, may not be held to establish 
definitely the fact of modern instances of possession by evil spirits; 
but we find much stronger, because medically examined and attested, 
cases from another part of the world. So far as my own experience 
goes, any European or American missionary who has lived in China, 
if questioned on the subject, will unhesitatingly declare his or her 
belief in demonic possession. There are certain phenomena occurring 
among the Chinese which are perfectly well authenticated, and which 
appear to be distinct from ordinary forms of physical and mental 
disease. The Chinese themselves call such cases msieh ping, or dis- 
eases of evil spirits. They have distinct names for true insanity, as 
well as for hysteria, catalepsy, and other forms of mental disease, and 
they draw the line quite distinctly between these and what both 
heathen and Christians invariably call “possession by evil spirits.” 
In regard to these Chinese cases we have the advantage of being 
able to produce the opinion of competent medical men. Thus, among 
others, Dr. Dudgeon, late of Pekin, a man of high ability and attain- 
ments, who was personally known to me, and Dr. Howard Taylor, 
agree in regarding such cases as distinct from any known physical or 
mental disease. The former, commenting on a particular case, says: 
This was evidently not epilepsy, nor hysteria, nor delirium like delirium 
tremens; nor catalepsy, nor insanity, nor chorea. What was it? His outward 
symptoms, when he presented himself, suggested the last-named affection. Every 
minute he cried out, and his body, but especially his head, was shaken convul- 
sively. We tried the effect of nervine sedatives, but with no benefit. As the man 
knew nothing of the religion of Jesus, we did not attempt the biblical method 
of casting out devils. Had we such a case again, I should be inclined, from the 
success reported by the Rev. Dr. Nevins, of Che-foo, to try the scriptural plan. 


Miss Gordon Cumming, who took pains to collect trustworthy 
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evidence from competent witnesses, chiefly missionaries who are 
accustomed to deal with the Chinese common people at close quarters, 
gives the results of her inquiries in her interesting book, Wanderings 
in China (Vol. I, pp. 238-46): 

The symptoms are so precisely those which were thus described in biblical 
days that foreigners, after vainly seeking to express the condition of the victim, 
are fain to accept the Chinese solution. They find a being, apparently mad, 
foaming at the mouth, tearing off every shred of raiment and wildly appealing 
to God to let her (or him) alone. 


After mentioning that Taoist and Buddhist priests have special cere- 
monies of exorcism by which it is sought to expel the spirits, although 
their success is uncertain, she proceeds: 


In a considerable number of cases such as these, the native Christians have 
been appealed to by their heathen neighbors to see whether they could do anything 
to help them; and these, remembering how of old those who had faith in the 
Master were enabled to “cast out the spirits by his word and to heal all that were 
sick,” have sought to follow in their wake and, taking up their position beside 
him who was grievously tormented with a devil, have there wrestled in prayer 
with passionate earnestness, pleading that the true God would reveal his power 
in the presence of the heathen, and concluding with the apostolic words, “In the 
name of Jesus Christ, I command thee to come out.” Again and again their 
prayer has been granted; the wild tempest has been allayed, and the sufferer 
lulled to a condition of deep peace, whence, after a while, he has arisen to go 
forth, clothed “and in his right mind,” to tell his heathen brethren of the mar- 
velous way in which he has been cured. 


This writer proceeds to draw a parallel between the story of the 
man out of whom the legion of devils was cast (Matt. 15:22-31; 
Mark 5:15-20) and a particular case brought under her notice in 
China. 

This is precisely the story of at least one of the Bible women near Foo-Chow. 
She had been long known to her neighbors as being “possessed of devils,” and 
when the Christians found her, she was foaming at the mouth, wildly tearing 
off her clothes and struggling against one whom she addressed as “the Holy One” 
(a title she could never have heard used in the sense it conveys to us). The 
simple earnest prayers, that were offered on her behalf prevailed: she not only 
was “healed,” but came to seek instruction at the mission and to pray that she 
might be baptized. She there remained till she had succeeded in learning to 
read, and then would stay no longer, for she said she must return to teach in her 
own village. Though very poor, she refused to accept of any salary, for she said: 
“The people will listen and believe when they see that I do not do it for gain.” 
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One remarkable case is also described in which a person possessed 
by what the Chinese call a “‘snake-demon” was brought to an Eng- 
lish doctor who, considering it an instance of pure hallucination— 
although seven members of the same family had died through pos- 
session by the snake-spirit—resolved to try the effect of a harmless 
deception. He had the man blindfolded and pretended to go through 
an operation for the extraction of the snake, and after removing the 
bandages, showed him a white snake drowned in a basin of water, 
which he gave the patient to believe had been his tormentor. The 
man, yielding faith to the deception, appeared for the moment relieved; 
but in a short time the distressing symptoms returned and he was as 
ill as before. 

Instances of a kindred character might be multiplied, and the 
inference appears to be perfectly warranted that in Palestine during 
early Christian times, as well as in certain parts of the world at the 
present day, pathological phenomena have occurred which are dis- 
tinct in character from any of the nervous diseases known to western 
physicians. 

Anyone who dogmatically declares that the New Testament 
explanation of those phenomena—viz., that they result from the 
presence and influence of invisible living agents—is a delusion, has 
very imperfectly learned that lesson of caution taught by recent sci- 
entific discoveries which was referred to at the beginning of this 
article. At one time the phenomena of the transmission of physical 
contagion were as great a mystery to medical science, and their real 
explanation was as little understood, as those of certain forms of 
moral and spiritual contagion and influence still are. For example, 
in the case of a vessel whose arrival at a certain remote island, after 
a long voyage during which there has been no sickness on board, 
has occasioned the outbreak of an epidemic on that island, medical 
men would at one time have scouted the idea of certain invisible 
living agencies—viz., microbes—being conveyed in that way from 
one part of the world to another. 

What has been rendered probable, if not absolutely certain, by the 
results of recent physical science is that behind this arena of visible 
and ponderable matter there is an “unseen universe” of ether, full 
of innumerable, complicated, and organized forms of energy in which 
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it is perfectly credible that beings of a suitable constitution and 
organization may exist and act; and it is further accepted by leading 
exponents of science that not only do all material questions run ulti- 
mately into ether questions, but the subtle and delicate constitution 
of the human nervous system in particular involves action and reaction 
between the visible and the invisible spheres. 

It is also of importance to indicate, in closing, that a whole set of 
phenomena connected with cases of healing, which have not yet been 
thoroughly explored by science, are on the same line as many of the 
gospel miracles. It would require a separate article to do anything 
like justice to this subject; but it is perfectly certain, for example, 
that certain individuals in different ages have possessed some obscure 
power—call it physical-magnetic, spiritual, or what we may—whereby 
cures have been effected even at a distance, in ways quite unaccount- 
able on the ground of ordinary human experience. If any personality 
can be credited with the possession of such power, it is surely one of 
a stamp so unique and a moral influence so world-transforming as 
Jesus Christ. 





MYTHOLOGICAL TERMS IN THE LXX 
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It will be necessary to treat this subject from three points of view: 
(1) the identifications of Greek and Semitic or other deities in the 
translated books; (2) the introduction of other Greek mythological 
terms; (3) the mention of heathen temples and heathen deities in 
books originally written in Greek, or of which the original has not 
come down to us. 

Before, however, actually approaching these it may be interesting 
to notice the form which looks as if it ought to be read MIMI— 
written in uncial Greek letters in the Hexaplaric manuscripts. As 
everyone knows, it is really an attempt to represent the tetragramma- 
ton, or sacred unpronounceable name of the Deity in Hebrew. These 
letters were chosen as being the nearest form of letter to the charac- 
ters 71 as they appeared in the older script, which actually do 
appear in some Greek manuscripts. The only manuscript of the 
LXX in Swete’s edition which contains the form IIITII is the Codex 
Marchalianus (Q), and that only in the margin. It almost always 
represents } rT¥7", but in two passages of Isaiah (3:15; 9:17) it stands 
for “IN. The symbol seems to have been constantly used in all 
the other translations of the Old Testament, and Aquila and Sym- 
machus are credited with using it for “TR in one passage in Ezekiel 
(2:4). The chief ancient authority for the form is Origen on Ps. 2:2, 
from whose words it is clear that the symbol was in public reading 
read as «vpios, just as for TT", another name of the Deity was 
substituted in Hebrew. 

To return to our more immediate subject. The margin of the 
Codex Marchalianus in Ezek. 8:14 introduces us to Adonis as iden- 
tical with the Hebrew TAM, transliterated as @appovl. The 
Revised Version has also introduced Adonis in the margin in another 
passage (Isa. 17:10), “plantings of Adonis” for “pleasant plants.” 

34 
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The American revisers, however, omitted this alternative rendering. 
St. Jerome, commenting on Ezekiel, says: “Quem nos Adonidem 
interpretati sumus, et Hebraeus et Syrus sermo Thamuz vocat.” 
As for the passage in Isaiah, which does not immediately concern us 
here, see Burney in Hastings’ Dictionary, sub voce. The curious 
point to notice is that Adonis itself seems to be a Semitic name con- 
nected with "J78, while the word TVaM has the article prefixed 
to it as if it were really only an epithet of the God, and not his real 
name any more than Adonis was. They were, in fact, mere titles of 
a deity whose real name is not known. The Greek worship of Adonis 
was evidently an imported one; and of the Hebrew word TVan 
no satisfactory explanation in Hebrew has been given.* The identi- 
fication of Tammuz and Adonis cannot be traced any farther back 
than to St. Jerome, to whom it was clearly known and who mentions 
the worship of Tammuz or Adonis as having taken place at Bethle- 
hem in the cave where Christ was born.? 

In Job 42:14, the third of Job’s daughters in his second family is 
called ’"AwadOelas xépas. In A the name has suffered corruption 
and appears as Ma)\@eas; and in 8* we have ’Aua@cas. The name 
Amalthea is mythical in its origin, for it was the name of the goat 
that suckled Zeus or of the nymph who tended the goat. The horn 
of Amalthea was a synonym for plenteousness, because nectar flowed 
from the goat’s horn. The Hebrew equivalent JE Pp is gen- 
erally taken to mean “horn of antimony,” though 7B is once 
translated in the LXX by oAvreArjs. Aquila andjSymmachus both 
have Kapvadove, which shows that they had the same Hebrew text 
as we have now. The Greek name was no doubt suggested by the 
122 of the Hebrew. If we could accept a transliteration which 
- Montfaucon gives of the proper name from a “Codex Colbertinus, 
num. 1952”—a manuscript to which he attaches great importance— 
we should have Aquila and Symmachus as authorities for Kapva- 
¢tpovO, which might point to a reading of the Hebrew of some form 
connected with the root "2 or the noun "®, which would be 

t It is, however, connected with the Babylonian Tamuzu, which represents the 


Sumerian Dumu-zi, i. e., “the son of life.” Tammuz was originally the sun-god 
(Sayce in Hastings’ Dictionary). 


2Ad Paulinum, Op.I, p. 102. 3 See Callim, Fr., 49. | 4 Anacr., 8; Phocyl., r. 
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more naturally rendered by AuadGe/as than 71D would be. But 
there is every reason for doubting the reading of the word thus 
given. 

"Amis, the bull-god of Memphis, occurs once in the LXX of 
Jer. 26(46):15, Sea rf épvyev ard cod 6” Amis, in a prophecy about 
Egypt. This is one of the passages where the Greek is undoubtedly 
right, and the Massoretic word [M02 (“are,” or “is swept away”) 
should be divided into two and become [7 C3. Even without this 
alteration "Amis and 6 pdéoyos 6 dtiavie gov could be taken as 
alternative renderings of F""SN or WSN (“thy strong ones” or 
“one”). It is doubtful, however, whether the words ad aod 6 
*Ams occurred in the Lucianic text, as the words are omitted by 
H. and P., 22, 48. 

*Apxroipos, literally the “‘bear-ward,” the earliest constellation 
recognized by the Greeks, is used in Job 9:9 to represent the Hebrew 
rV7a"D, if the order of words is the same in both Greek and Hebrew. 
In Job 38:31, however, FW2"D = Tdeddos (= wD, Job 9:9), and wD 
in Job 38:31 = éomepov, FV" is generally taken to mean the 
Pleiades, as derived from a root B55, “to heap up;” so a group of 
stars.+ The authorities vary considerably. Aquila, who would no 
doubt represent the Hebrew tradition of his time, translates *T2"D 
by “Aperodpos in Am. 5:8, where the LXX has another text alto- 
gether; Symmachus and Theodotion translating TAedda(s). The 
&xmepov of Job 38:32 seems really due to Theodotion, but the Syro- 
hexaplar attributes the same translation of "9 to Aquila, and this 
would confirm, so far as it goes, the assignment of "Apxrodpos to 
rva">. The Vetus Itala reverses the order in Job. 9:9 and makes 
“Arcturum” to correspond to 09, thus making *12"D the Pleiades 
as in Job 38:32. Nothing really definite can be asserted on this 
point. 

Of other astronomical terms which have a more or less mytho- 
logical connotation, but which are simply used by the translator as 
representing corresponding Greek terms, we have: 

1. "Eowepos, the evening star, used twice in Job (9:9; 38:32); 
once, if the Hebrew and Greek order are identical, as equivalent to 
5°0D. This Hebrew name is, however, looked upon as the equiva- 
lent of Orion, as in the LXX of Job 38:31 (in Am. 5:8 the Greek 
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translator must have had a different Hebrew before him). It is far 
better, therefore, to take éo7repos as equivalent to the Hebrew wD, 
just as it is in the second passage in Job, to °3, though the general 
opinion is that these Hebrew names would be more properly repre- 
sented by Arcturus, which also occurs in Job 9:9. At present, how- 
ever, no definite certainty can be arrived at on these points. 

2. Teds occurs in the same two passages of Job for *72°D or 
wD. Symmachus and Theodotion also give this Greek word as the 
equivalent for *2"D in Am. 5:8, where the LXX does not recognize 
any astronomical term. The word rV72"D is accordingly taken by 
most authorities as representing the cluster of stars known as the 
Pleiades, though others make it equal to Sirius, the dog star. 

3. Lastly, "Qpéov represents 5°CD, as we have seen above, in 
Job 38:31, as it does also in Aquila’s version of Am. 5:8. It appears 
also in the LXX version of Isa. 13:10, where the Hebrew has DF75"0> 
(R. V., the constellations thereof; new Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, 
their Orions, 7. e., Orion and other constellations of the same bril- 
liancy—a rather weak rendering). The Greek here seems to point 
to a better text with a reading 5°05. 

The “Mazzaroth,” perhaps the signs of the zodiac, were quite 
beyond the power of the Greek translator to do anything with except 
transliterate. 

We have introduced these terms, which in Greek have ascribed 
to them a mythological history, to make the list of terms with a 
mythological attribution complete. It would be no more correct, 
however, to say that any mythological idea was intended to be con- 
veyed by them than it is now, when we use the similar terms in Eng- 
lish. This would also apply to the use of such a word as 48s, which 
had come to be used as a common noun rather than a proper one, 
and perhaps of tdprapos, which recalls the verb taprapodv of the New 
Testament (2 Pet. 2:4), and which occurs twice in the present text 
of the Greek Job (40:15; 41:23), though the reading in the first 
passage is very doubtful. 

That there were giants in the earth in the days of antiquity seems 
to have been a very widespread tradition of later days, and the 
belief in such persons is still in evidence in the folklore and nursery 
tales of modern days. Such a belief has its place in the Greek 
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Scriptures. The term yéyas is not only used just as we use the 
word “giant” now—i. e., as equivalent to a mighty man (Heb. 
"25)—but also for three Hebrew terms which imply, in two cases 
at any rate, a belief in a race of giants. One of these is the Nephilim 
who have found their way into the R. V. of Gen. 6:4; Numb. 13:33, 
and are also plainly alluded to in Wisd. 14:6; Ecclus. 16:7(?) (where, 
however, in the Hebrew they are called DIP “5°C2), and Bar. 
3:26-28. The connection between the Nephilim and the sons of 
Anak which is asserted in the Hebrew of Numb. 13:33 is not rec- 
ognized in the LXX, which omits all mention of these sons of Anak 
in that verse. But in Deut. 1:28 “the sons of the Anakim,” who 
are mentioned elsewhere as a special race (e. g., in Numb. 13:23, 
yeveal Evay(«); Deut. 2:10, 11, and Josh. 11:21, 22, of evaxerp 
Deut. 9:2, viods evax), become simply viols yydvrwv. In Deut. 
2:11 these Anakim are accounted Rephaim with the Emim, and 
Rephaim is the other term which is translated y/yavres in Gen. 14:5; 
‘Josh. 12:4; 13:12. In these last two passages Og, king of Bashan, is 
assigned to the race of giants, as in Deut. 3:11 the LXX assigns him 
to the padaev, where his gigantic bedstead or sarcophagus is men- 
tioned. So in 1 Chron. 11:15; 14:9, 13, the valley of Rephaim 
becomes 1 xotkds Tov yeydvrwv, though in 2 Kings 23:13=1 Chron. 
11:15, we have % «ovAds Padaeip, as in Josh. 15:8 we have yijs 
Padaew(m); 18:16, euex padaev(m). In 2 Kings 5:18, 22=1 Chron. 
14:9, 13, we have the still more remarkable expression % «othds 
tav Trrdvwv, to which we must revert later. We can scarcely 
imagine that the translation of 2 Kings, chaps. 5 and 23, can come 
from the same hand; the translations of 1 Chron., chaps. 11 and 14, 
are in accord. The singular of this name, 8B" or M57, occurs in 
2 Kings 21:18, 20, 22, andjits parallel 1 Chron. 20:4, 6, 8. Here 
again in 2 Kings we have the transliterated form pada, supplemented 
by amrdéyovo: tév yydvrwy in vs. 22; and in 1 Chron. 20:4, 6, 8, 
we have the term yéyas, while in vs. 8, by the addition of pada, 
we have a different turn given to the verse from that which it has in 
Hebrew.5 

5 LXX attributes the rescue of the bodies of the seven sons of Saul in 2 Kings, 


chap. 21, to another descendant of the giants not mentioned in the Hebrew—Dan, the 
son of Joash or Joah (2 Kings 21:11). 
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I have noted these somewhat in detail in order to illustrate what 
a composite production much of what is called the LXX version must 
be declared to be. . 

A still further complication arises in the LXX. The Hebrew 
word ONS" is not only used of a race of giants, but also as = “‘the 
shades of the dead.” As a result of this we find “the shades” turned 
_ into yéyavtes in Job 26:5 (except &*) wy ylyavres pawOncovra 
troxdtwev bdaros; again, in Prov. 21:16, “The man that wander- 
eth from the way of righteousness shall rest in the congregation of 
giants” (€v cvvaywyn yvydvrwv); we might here almost compare one 
of Bunyan’s giants.° So again, Isa. 14:9, “all the giants that ruled 
the earth were collected for thee,” instead of “it stirreth up the 
shades for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth” (R. V., margin). 

The use of the term “giant” as applied in the LXX may simply 
be intended to indicate some tribes or peoples of higher stature than 
the normal Semitic population; such a race, for instance, as was 
credited, by early travelers, to the wild and remote country of Pata- 
gonia. 

As to the occurrence of the Titans mentioned above, the Greek 
name is also given in the rendering by an anonymous translator of 
1 Chron. 11:15, and occurs in Judith’s song of deliverance (16:7) in 
company with vynAoi ylyavtes: 

Neither did sons of the Titans smite him, 

Nor did high giants set upon him. 
Is this to be taken as a poetic hyperbole, or did the author of this 
work of fiction imagine that such a person as Judith is portrayed to 
be would be a believer in Titans in her own day? That a belief in 
a survival of a remnant of a giant race still subsisted in later times 
among the Greek-speaking Jews can be deduced perhaps from the 
occurrence of of xatdXovro: evaxeip, “the remnant of the Anakim” 
(R. V., “the remnant of their valley”) in Jer. 29(47):5. 

We now turn to the witness of the Apocrypha to take note of 
heathen worships existing in the time of those writings in Jewish 
territory or elsewhere, and any other subsidiary uses of any theological 
terms. 

The ideas about angels, their ranks and names, shows a further 

6 Symmachus translated in the same way in Prov. 9:18. 
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development in the apocryphal writings than in the canonical Scrip- 
tures. Though, apparently, seven angels are mentioned in Ezek. 
9:2, it is in a very indefinite way, and the only named angels in the 
Old Testament are Michael and Gabriel. To these are added in the 
Apocrypha Uriel and Raphael—the former in 2 Es. 4:1; 5:20; and 
10:28, of which no Greek version exists; the latter in the book of 
Tobit. It is only in Tobit that the number of these chief angels is 
asserted to be seven (12:15; cf. Rev. 8:2). 

This organization of the celestial hierarchy has been said to have 
had its source in Persia, but it seems more likely to have been due, as 
the Jewish tradition of the origin of the names asserts, to Babylonian 
influence. Lenormant goes so far as to call one set of Babylonian 
heavenly beings referred to in their tablets archanges célestes. What- 
ever their names were originally, to the later Jew Uriel seems to have 
been the illuminating angel and Raphael the healing angel. Of 
such magnificence were they that man could not bear the brightness 
of their presence and the majesty of their appearance (cf. Dan. 
8:17 and Rev. 19:10; 22:8, 9). The developments of after-times do 
not concern us, but it was evident from the first that a risk of angel- 
worship coming in was feared just as Paul in Col. 2:18 warns men 
about the “ worshiping of angels.” 

In the book of Tobit (38:17) we find the belief in the power not 
only of the good angel Raphael, but also of the evil demon Asmodzus, 
who, upon smelling the smell in Tobias’s nuptial chamber of the 
burning of the preparation made at the direction of Raphael, fled 
into the uppermost Egypt, whither he was pursued by Raphael, who 
bound him (cf. Rev. 20:2, where Satan is bound). The Jewish 
commentators connect the name Asmodzus with the Hebrew root 
‘Ta, so that for them he is the destroying angel, and it is as a destroy- 
ing angel that he appears in the book of Tobit. There seems to be 
little doubt that this demon is derived from Aéshuna, one of the 
seven evil spirits of the Mazdean religion of Persia. The termination 
-davs of the Vatican reading of the name lends color to the idea 
that the last part of it is derived from the Zend word daéva, mean- 
ing “demon,” though the combination of the two words does not 
occur. In the Aramaic and Hebrew versions Asmodzus is called 
king of the Shedhim, i. e., of the demons (the word 7 came from 
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Babylonia; see Hastings’ Dictionary), as a counterpart to Lilith. 
As the destroying angel he appears in Hebrew history in the 
account of the exodus (cf. Heb. 11:28, 6 édAoOpedmv) and of the 
plague in David’s time, as well as of the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
host, and of the plague that fell upon Job. In all these cases, how- 
ever, the destroying angel is a minister of divine vengeance. Such 
a destroying angel is also mentioned in Wisd. 18:25 (6 oAeOpedwv) 
in a reference to Numb., chap. 16, and in Rev. 9:11 (Abaddon, i. e., 
aroddvwv), 

It scarcely comes within the province of this article to examine 
the language used in the Book of Wisdom about the Egyptian plagues. 
But it is obvious that many expressions used of them are in part sug- 
gested to the writer by his acquaintance with Greek mythology and 
its idea of the lower world. E. g.: 

17:3, sore troubled by spectral forms. 

17:4, phantoms appeared, cheerless with unsmiling faces. 

17:14, the recesses of powerless Hades. 

17:15, haunted by monstrous apparitions. 

So the apocryphal epistle of Jeremiah, which professes to be a 
letter to the Jews in captivity at Babylon, is a denunciation of heathen 
rites and ceremonies; and the “ Narration of the Bel and the Dragon” 
claims to give us an account of the exposure by Daniel of two forms 
of worship current in his days. 

When we come to the books of Maccabees, we are brought more 
into immediate touch with the heathen forms of worship with which 
the Jews of Palestine came into closest contact, and which must have 
horrified especially the Hasidzans (i. e., the purists) among them. 

The persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes were the cause of 
much apostasy in Israel. ‘‘Many consented to his worship, and 
sacrificed to the idols” (1 Macc. 1:43). His command was “that 
they should build altars, and temples, and shrines for idols, and 
should sacrifice swine’s flesh and unclean beasts” (1:47); ‘‘He com- 
manded the cities of Judah to sacrifice, city by city” (1:51); “They 
builded an abomination of desolation upon the altar, and in the cities 
of Judah on every side they builded (idol) altars” (1:54); “And at 
the doors of the houses and in the streets they burnt incense” (1:55); 
“On the five and twentieth day of the month they sacrificed upon the 
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(idol) altar, which was upon the altar (of God)” (1:59); even in 
Modin, the ancestral home of the Maccabees, “the king’s officers, that 
were enforcing the apostasy, came . . . . to sacrifice” (2:15). One 
Jew, at any rate, was persuaded to sacrifice on the altar there (2: 23), 
whereupon Mattathias, the father of the five Maccabees, killed him 
on the altar and raised the standard of rebellion with a view, in the 
first place, to pulling down the idolatrous altars. No doubt all the 
people did not join the rebellion, for Hellenizing influences must 
have been at work, especially considering that among the “gentiles” 
were found men who “were wont to inquire concerning the book of 
the law, seeking the likenesses of their idols” (3: 48). 

One temple, at any rate, seems to have stood in Gilead and to 
have flourished. It is called in 1 Macc. 5:43 f. simply the temple at 
Carnain. It is supposed to have existed in the time of Amos and 
to be alluded to in 6:13. R. V. has: “Ye which rejoice in a thing 
of nought, which say, Have we not taken to us horns by our own 
strength?” The exact site of Carnain has not yet been discovered. 
It was a place “difficult of access by reason of the narrowness of the 
approaches on all sides” (2 Macc. 12:22). In 2 Macc. 12:26 this 
temple is called the temple of Atergatis. Owing to the fact that the 
place called Carnain has been identified with the Ashteroth-karnain 
of Gen. 14:5, Atergatis or Atargatis has been identified with 
Astarte. But this can scarcely be correct, for elsewhere, at any rate, 
there were temples both of Astarte and of Atergatis (e. g., at Ash- 
kelon). Atergatis is a name identical with Derkéto. An account of 
the worship of this goddess, ‘omnipotent and all-producing,’’’ is to 
be found in Lucian.* It spread as far as the banks of the Euphrates. 
Upon the approach of Judas to Carnain (164 B. C.) the gentiles fled 
to the sanctuary, but it did not help them. The city was taken, the 
temple was burned with fire, together with all me were therein 
(1 Macc. 5:44). 

There would also seem to have been altars and bei’ images of 
Gods at Ashdod (1 Macc. 5:68). The chief of these was the temple 
of Dagon (R. V., Beth-dagon), where the inhabitants took refuge 
from Jonathan the Maccabee. The usual result befell them. The 
temple and those in it were burned with fire (1 Macc. 10:77). 

7 Apuleius. 8 De Dea Syra. 
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Nothing definite is known about this god and his worship. From the 
time of Hadrian in the neighboring city of Gaza a god is known to 
have been worshiped called Marnas (i. e., “our lord”), and some 
have thought that he might be identical with Dagon. 

Something has been said in a former article about the 
licentious worship of Apollo and Artemis in the groves of Daphne, 
a suburb of Antioch. Onia III.—or IL., if, as some think, Onia II. 
and III. are only one person—who was under detention at Antioch 
during the times of trouble at the beginning of the second century 
B. C., seems to have had no scruple about abusing the right of asylum 
attached to this heathen temple. According to the narrative of 2 
Macc. 4:34, he was enticed from it and slain, though some have 
doubted the historical truth of this narrative. 

Dionysus was one of the Hellenic gods whose worship made most 
way in eastern and Semitic countries. Antiochus Epiphanes in par- 
ticular endeavored to enforce the worship of this god together with 
the partaking of the sacrifices on the day of the king’s birth, every 
month, at Jerusalem. ‘On the day of the king’s birth every month 
they were led along with bitter constraint to eat of the sacrifices; 
and when the feast of Dionysus came, they were compelled to go in 
procession in honor of Dionysus, wearing wreaths of ivy” (2 Macc. 
6:7). This would be about 170 B. C. A few years later Nicanor, 
one of Antiochus’s generals, threatened to raze the temple at Jeru- 
salem to the ground and to replace it by a temple to Dionysus (2 Macc. 
14:33), but he was never able to carry out his purpose. About forty 
years before this, according to 3 Macc. 2:29, Ptolemy Philopator 
(222-205) had ordered that the Jews should be branded with the 
ivy leaf of Dionysus, who was the special patron god of the Ptolemies. 
It is interesting to notice that in later times Dionysus-worship was 
to be found in Jerusalem, for Dionysus was one of the chief gods of 
the Roman colony Alia Capitolina, and figured on its coins. 

At the same time that Antiochus endeavored to enforce the wor- 
ship of Dionysus upon the Jews, he is credited with having sent an 
old man of Athens (or an Athenian named Geron—R. V., mg.) to 
compel the Jews to turn the temple at Jerusalem into a temple of 
Zeus® Olympius, and the sanctuary at Gerizim into one for Zeus 


9 The “Divine Zeus” occurs only in the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures in 
the Greek name for 83 — Diospolis. 
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Xenius (i. e., the “Protector of Strangers”) (2 Macc. 6:1f.). No 
doubt the title Olympius was given to Zeus in this connection to make 
Zeus Olympius equal to the supreme god; and the cult of this Zeus 
seems to have been a favorite one with Antiochus, for he went on with 
the building of the temple at Athens to Zeus Olympius which had 
been begun by Pisistratus. The title Xenius was also one which 
was widely attached to Zeus. 

We have one mention, in the account in 2 Macc. 4:10-20 of the 
deeds of the great Jewish Hellenizer, Jason, of the worship of Herakles 
at Tyre: ‘When certain games that came every fifth year were kept 
at Tyre (probably in imitation of the Olympian games), and the 
king (i. e., Antiochus Epiphanes) was present, the vile Jason sent 
sacred envoys, as being Antiochians of Jerusalem (by this is meant 
that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were counted as if they were colonists 
from or citizens of Antioch; cf. 2 Macc. 4:9), bearing three hundred 
drachmas of silver to the sacrifice of Hercules, which even the bearers 
thereof thought not right to use for any sacrifice, because it was not 
fit, but to expend on another charge. And though in the purpose of 
the sender this money was for the sacrifice of Hercules, yet on 
account of present circumstances (or of the bearers) it went to the 
equipment of the galleys.”” The Herakles or Hercules in this passage 
was the Greek name by which the Tyrian god Melkarth was desig- 
nated. 

One other heathen temple, far removed from Palestine, is men- 
tioned in 2 Macc. 1:13-16—that of Nanza, in which Antiochus 
Epiphanes is said to have met his death, “‘by the treachery of Nanza’s 
priests,” when he had come to Elymais with the design of plundering 
the temple, under the pretext that he would marry the goddess and 
take the treasures as her dowry. The goddess, whose name was 
Nana or Nanai, was a primitive Sumerian goddess, and was in later 
times looked upon as identical with Artemis'*® and Aphrodite, 
because she had also come to be looked upon as equivalent to Ishtar. 
Attempts have been made*? to find allusions to Nanza in the Old 
Testament, but without success. 

Looking back, in conclusion, upon what has been said with 


10 Polyb., 31, 11; Joseph., A. J., XII, 9. 1t See Encyclopaedia Biblica. 
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reference to these mythological terms, we can, at any rate, arrive, I 
think, at two or three definite conclusions. : 

1. In post-exilic times there would seem to have been more of 
heathen and idolatrous worship left, not in Jerusalem itself, but in 
the more distant parts of the land, and especially in the north, than 
perhaps is generally supposed to have been the case. 

2. While the Greek translators of the Bible had imbibed the 
developed belief of their time in the hierarchy of angels, and also in 
a world of fallen angels, their verbal identification of these latter 
with the giants and Titans does not necessarily imply that they 
accepted the Greek mythological beliefs connected with them. The 
name “Titans” would naturally occur to one knowing anything of 
Greek as a natural word to express what he wished to express in his 
translation. 

3- While the Grecizing element in the Jewish population of Jeru- 
salem was but a small one, constant intercourse with Greek-speaking 
people must have made other Jews in other countries acquainted 
with foreign beliefs and superstitions. This may perhaps be best 
illustrated by what has been said above about some of the language 
used in the apocryphal book of Wisdom. How far they were affected 
by their surroundings is not always very clear. 





THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 
AND THE METHOD OF ITS SOLUTION 


S. F. MacLENNAN 
Oberlin, Ohio 


It will scarcely be doubted that religious belief is undergoing 
modification. It will, perhaps, not be admitted so readily that this 
modification reveals a crisis in religious faith and involves in doubt 
the essential religious object—God. Yet such is the case. One 
need but regard the distribution and direction of social activities to 
realize that a large and ever-increasing proportion of our best trained 
and most serious-minded men and women are convinced that religion 
is an outworn belief. And this contention holds good despite the 
fact that the recent decades have witnessed a widespread revival of 
intense religious activity. It is the presence of this crisis and the 
demand for its resolution which constitute the fundamental problem 
of religious belief today. 


I 


Every worthful attempt at solving problems must commence by 
resolving them; i. e., by setting before our minds their determining 
features and principles. In the present instance, accordingly, we 
must begin our inquiry with the question: “What causes have led up 
to the present religious crisis?” In answer, I would indicate, first 
and in general, that the main source of intelligent religious indiffer- 
ence today is not, as has been too commonly supposed, an inherent 
antagonism between religion as such and the modern mind, but 
rather one between what may be called authority-religion and the 
modern mind as expressed in scientific and philosophic method. 
This antagonism we shall indicate, to begin with, in a general way, 
and follow with a more specific indication of its form and method 
as exhibited by Christianity. 

Authority-religion maintains that, of himself, man is incapable of 
knowing truth, and consequently that it must be determined for him 

46 
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by processes other than his own. To such a method science and 
philosophy are inherently and necessarily opposed. For if human 
intelligence cannot determine of itself the truth or falsity of its opin- 
ions, science and philosophy are vain. And so vigorous has been 
their opposition that authority-religion has relinquished its preten- 
sions to jurisdiction in every sphere but that of religion. Even here 
its claims have been greatly modified and the vehicle of authority 
constantly changed. Its spirit, however, remains the same as in the 
days of its more absolute sway, and it is this spirit to which the 
modern mind is unalterably opposed. 

For Christianity, authority-religion has had two distinct sources— 
Jewish religion and Greek philosophy. Although separate in the 
beginning, these were ultimately amalgamated and constituted the 
imposing fabric of medieval religion against the spirit of which 
modern science and philosophy have constantly directed their attacks 
whether in the person of Roman Catholic or of Reformed theology. 

As an offshoot from Jewish religion Christianity inherited an all- 
controlling faith in authority and revelation. This faith, however, 
it concentrated in the personality of a single individual—Jesus of 
Nazareth—whom it consequently regarded as the ultimate standard 
of manhood and the ultimate revelation of God. And so unique and 
powerful was the result that the Christian view of God and of man 
dispossessed from their holdings the religions and philosophies of 
Hellenistic-Roman civilization and itself became the controlling 
factor in molding the future of western European life. But, while 
it is true that Christianity infused a refined and intrinsically dynamic 
ideal into Greco-Roman society, and thereby won fairly the pre- 
- eminence which it attained, it must not be forgotten that Christianity 
accomplished this result, in part, by means of Greek thought and 
Roman social organization. It is without doubt a profitless use of 
time to speculate what might have been the fate of Christianity and 
the course of European life had the triumphant religion not been 
able to avail itself of the results of Greek and Roman experience. 
As matters stand, however, we can with some clearness discern the 
influence of both civilizations upon the new religion. To Rome, 
Christianity is indebted for its early organization; to Greece, for its 
intellectual formulation. It is to the latter influence as bringing out 
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the implications of authority-religions and as developing their theo- 
logical forms that we must confine our attention. And it is strik- 
ingly illustrative of the practical character of the religious move- 
ment which stirred Graeco-Roman life to its depths in the early days 
of the Roman Empire that Christianity should, in its defense and 
exposition, borrow so largely from the armory of Greek intellectual 
life. In the principles of Aristotelian logic it soon discovered an 
instrument precisely adjusted to the formulation of its own authori- 
tative beliefs. And it is thus not a matter of accident or prejudice 
that medieval theology, whether taken in its scholastic or in its 
mystic form, was, in method, Aristotelian to the core. Both Christian 
religion and Aristotelian philosophy rested in a basis of authority 
and revelation. It was natural, therefore, that, although their con- 
tents were concretely different, the two should in the course of time 
be brought into closest contact, and that in their amalgamation Chris- 
tianity should supply the controlling faith, while Aristotelian logic 
provided its expository forms. Indeed, we can now see that Aristotelian 
logic furnishes the essential principle for the formulation and expo- 
sition, not merely of the Christian religion, but of all religions 
in that period of their development in which they take on a pre- 
dominantly authoritative cast. From this it follows that, if we set 
carefully before ourselves the characteristics and implications of 
Aristotelian methodology, we shall come into possession of the key to 
authority-religion and to the antagonism which science and philoso- 
phy inevitably develop to it, whatever its concrete form. 

Aristotle conceived of knowledge as a process which moves within 
two fixed limits. On the one hand is the individual object immedi- 
ately revealed to sense—the material of knowledge. On the other 
hand is the universal principle immediately revealed in reflection— 
the organizing agency in knowledge. Knowledge itself is obtained 
when the individual mind succeeds in subsuming the materials of 
sense under their appropriate principles. Human reflection thus 
rests in and gains its validity from facts and principles given by 
revelation and received upon authority. This method, assimilated 
by the church and applied to its own authority-faith, gave rise first 
to Christian apologetics and ultimately to medizval theology. Hence, 
when scientific and philosophic thought had, toward the close of the 
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great medieval period, developed into the consciousness that knowl- 
edge can be obtained only by means of a process of human investiga- 
tion whose criteria lie within and not without the process, it was natural 
that they should come into direct conflict with Christianity. This 
opposition to authority-religion was felt at first by science as an 
infringement upon the right to investigation in special fields, and 
by philosophy as indicating the necessity for making a distinction 
between natural and revealed forms of knowledge. Today t he 
opposition is exclusive and universal. Religion no more than botany 
or physiology can be validated upon the basis of authority and reve- 
lation. Opposition or indifference to authority-religion, consequently, 
is not the passing mood of a restless hour, but a settled conviction 
fostered and determined by our whole modern method of investiga- 
tion. The days of twofold truth are past and gone, and the intelligent 
world has come to believe unshakably that we cannot admit the 
competency of the human mind to determine its beliefs in the major 
part of its experience and to deny its power in the remaining portion 
of the field. For this reason the modern mind is led to believe that 
every adjustment of authority-religion to the newer order of things 
has been but an additional step toward its final undoing and a further 
exhibition of the essential untenability of its method. Thus it is 
convinced that, when the reformed churches substituted the authority 
of the Bible for that of the Roman ecclesiastical hierarchy, they gained 
no logical advantage. Nor did the various denominations with 
their various confessions. Nor do those who, influenced by the decay 
of confessional theology and the transformation which science and 
historical criticism have wrought in our attitude to the Bible, fall 
back upon the consciousness of Jesus as the center of authority- 
religion. So surely as we rest in any of these as sources of truth 
directive of, and not determined by, the ordinary methods of investi- 
gation, the conviction is ultimately borne in upon us that our beliefs 
are but examples of the fallacy of the petitio principii. 

The decay of authority-religion has thus forced the question 
whether religion in every form is outworn; and, if not, how we can 
make good such a contention. 

One method of solution is of the following character, and has been 
suggested by the development of the comparative study of religions. 
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Instead of attempting to validate religion in opposition to scientific 
method, it has been asked: Why not apply the method itself to 
religious facts? For it cannot be doubted that religion has always 
existed among men, that it has grown and differentiated in a highly 
complex manner, and that its influence upon life and mind has 
been fundamental. Let us then take religious facts as we would 
any others; let us see what they have to say for themselves and add 
their contribution to the sum total of knowledge. Such a point of 
view is entirely legitimate, and there can be no doubt that for the 
future it will be one of the greatest instrumentalities in bringing 
us to sane, large-minded, and natural conceptions of religion. But, 
although the science of comparative religion is of great importance in 
determining descriptively the content of religion, one is led to doubt its 
sufficiency for resolving the present crisis and of furnishing us with 
validated religious beliefs. For the fundamental question arises: In 
what sense does a scientific study of religion determine the character of 
religion’s ultimate object—God? As this form of apologetic runs, it is 
maintained that the religious consciousness reveals immediately a super- 
sensible reality, and that through the development of religion man 
comes to the conviction that the object of religion is ultimate and 
personal. Now, laying on one side the fact that science cannot lead 
us farther than to partial views of things, and that in religion, conse- 
quently, it can only bring us face to face with a spiritual agency active 
among other agencies, objections of several kinds rise to mind. First, 
the contention that the religious consciousness intuits or reveals a 
supersensible reality throws the argument back upon the authority- 
religion basis and is open to all the objections raised against that form 
of belief. Second, for science no belief can be taken at its face value. 
Each must be grounded and validated. Third, inasmuch as 
religious belief implies the reality of an ultimate being, that discipline 
alone whose business it is to treat of ultimates—viz., metaphysics— 
can pass in judgment upon the point. Lastly, if we determine to 
maintain a purely scientific standpoint, there is much reason to believe 
that we shall find that our conception of God will turn out to be the 
projection of the social ideal, and not the directly revealed entity 
that we might desire it to be. 

Science, therefore—even the science of comparative religions— 
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cannot lead us to a satisfactory solution of our problem. If, then, 
religion is to remain as a justified consciousness of the eternal, there 
is but one way open to us. We may raise the question whether 
philosophy, as metaphysic, in its treatment of ultimate problems has 
any place for religion, and more especially for a religion such as 
Christianity which would determine the ultimate as personal; that is, 
not as an Absolute to whom personality is a mere incident, but as a 
God who is personal in the most real sense of the term. This, I take 
it, is the fundamental problem confronting the religious thinker today. 
Beside it all other religious questions, however important, become 
secondary; for with its solution the life or death of religion for the 
world of today as anything more than ethics is bound up. Let it 
be solved positively, and we have in it the principle for a reconstruc- 
tion of religious beliefs in such form as to place them side by side 
with scientific and philosophic convictions. Moreover, allied with and 
resting upon the science of comparative religion for its concrete mate- 
rial, it would emerge in a new systematic theology which might recon- 
struct our practical religious life in accord with all that is most 
natural, sane, deep, and broad in the ideals and activities both of 


ancient and modern times. Tosuch an attempted metaphysical solu- 
tion of the problem we now turn. 


II 


In proceeding to the metaphysical investigation of the theistic 
problem it is necessary for us first to clear our minds on the following 
question: What is the nature of metaphysic, and how does it operate ? 

Professor F. H. Bradley has humorously defined metaphysic as 
“the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct;” and 
there are those who believe seriously that it can go no farther. To 
such, metaphysic is either impossible or useless. This is especially 
the attitude of those who would contrast science with metaphysic. 
According to their way of thinking, science is the occupation of 
minds that keep close to facts, and that by slow labor and toilsome 
processes derive general principles which permit of verification by 
further application to facts. Metaphysic, on the contrary, is the 
vain occupation of misguided or incapable minds—misguided in so 
far as they seek truth outside of or beyond experience; incapable 
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inasmuch as they deal in vague abstractions and generalizations 
which are never brought to the test of concrete discriminating experi- 
ence. As a consequence, thinkers of this school, seriously and with 
a sympathetic desire to save their fellows from useless expenditure of 
energy and the bitterness of future disillusionment, counsel us to refrain 
from reckless a #~/ori constructions of what is or is to be, to confine 
our activities in i.e main to the well-charted portions of reality, and 
for the rest to voyage into the beyond only in so far as we can avail 
ourselves of the compass provided by the methods of previous experi- 
ence. It is true, they admit, that science can unveil to us but small 
fragments of the true nature of things. Around, above, and beneath 
is mystery. The farther science proceeds and the greater its con- 
quests, the more insignificant its results appear in comparison with 
what remains to be investigated. Granting this much, the scientist 
maintains, however, that what he knows, he knows. There are a 
solid basis and an ever-increasing range to his knowledge. Further- 
rmore, the scientist’s agnosticism with reference to the ultimate 
nature of things, and his skepticism with reference to all attempts 
at prejudging the character and course of experience, are comple- 
mented by assured gnosticism with reference to results obtained and 
obtainable by scientific methods. In contrast with such modest, 
yet convincing, aims, the methods of methaphysic appear to many 
minds to be extravagant and absurd. 

Now, did metaphysic endeavor to usurp the réle of science, and to 
construct either the facts or the laws of reality by the specious play 
of abstract concepts, intelligent people would have a right to regard 
it as a mental aberration, to pity its devotees, and to avoid it. But 
when we consider the fact that many of the world’s keenest minds 
were metaphysicians, and that they were not behind their age in 
appreciation of science, a doubt arises as to whether the scientist has 
quite understood the metaphysician and his problem. Add to this 
the fact that, although metaphysic might gain scientific favor by 
confining itself to the task of synthesizing the results of the various 
sciences, it feels, instinctively, that by so doing it would be untrue to 
itself. Wherever metaphysic has understood its calling (and, on the 
whole, it has been fairly conscious of its true position) it has endeav- 
ored neither to oust or forestall, nor to be the mere stenographer and 
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summarizer of, science. Its position has rather been that of an 
independent critic and ally of the scientific worker. Professor F. H. 
Bradley has expressed this by defining the metaphysical standpoint 
as the critical investigation of first principles. The metaphysician, 
accordingly, never interferes with the practical scientist, but examines 
into and tests the principles or assumptions upon which scientific 
procedure rests. The relation of the two is precisely that of the « 
economist to the practical business man. The former does not enter 
into the whirl and strife of business, nor does he, after an @ priori man- 
ner, prophesy the course of coming events. Instead of such folly, he 
investigates the principles upon which business procedure rests, 
brings them out into clear light, exhibits their laws, and by so doing 
enlightens the practical man. In like manner, while science exploits 
the concreteness of the phenomena of the world and their laws, meta- 
physic investigates the presuppositions of science, their validity and 
their implications. By so doing it enlightens the procedure of science 
and frees it from false or inadequate conceptions. For, as will soon 
be seen, science can neither avoid assumptions and first principles, 
nor the framing of notions concerning them. Hence, when science 
has scorned metaphysic, it has either fallen back upon the crudities of 
common-sense or upon some outgrown or hybrid metaphysic. Meta- 
physic it cannot avoid and, if this be so, the intelligent scientist should 
prefer a trained metaphysic to one crude or bastard, once he perceives 
the true character of the discipline. As to first principles, it may 
be said, therefore, that science assumes, whereas metaphysic investi- 
gates. Metaphysical method, accordingly, is neither blind nor 
arbitrary. Again, the investigator of first principles does not endeavor 
to get away from, but closer to, facts and their laws. From Thales 
downward, every metaphysician has conceived his problem as that 
of getting closer to the world’ which is. The distinction between 
the metaphysician and the scientist, as that between the economist 
and the business man, is one made by a difference of interest and 
point of view—a difference occasioned by the necessities of the divi- 
sion of labor. The scientist is interested in the individual features 
and laws of phenomena, their groupings, etc. He takes for granted 
that there is a cosmos or interrelated system of events governed by 
laws, that the character of the world’s facts and laws are discoverable 
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piecemeal by him, and that his method of observation, explanation, 
and experiment furnishes the means to such a desirable end. 
Whether these things are, or are not, true, how they are true, and 
what such truth implies, are questions which he does not raise. And 
yet it does not require a vast amount of intelligence to perceive, once 
attention is directed to the matter, that the scientist assumes general 
views of the world and of knowledge which, if true, would destroy 
his science. The discrepancy between his general beliefs and his 
practical method is not apparent to him, because he has not 
considered the two in relation to each other. Indeed, the practical 
scientist is the last man we need ask for a critical account or justifica- 
tion of the method which he applies. For this reason there is impera- 
tive need for an investigation of the scientist’s first principles before 
the full benefit of his method can be obtained. And such an investi- 
gation is undertaken by metaphysic. 

Science and religion have thus a common interest in the investiga- 
tion of first principles—an interest whose worth and form metaphysic 
alone can determine. Science is interested in the outcome of the 
inquiry because of its bearing upon the possibility of human knowl- 


edge. Religion is interested in the result because of its significance 
for human life as a whole. As a consequence, the interest of-each 
may be best served, first, by a critical analysis of the ordinary pre- 
suppositions of science, and, second, by an equally critical reconstruc- 
tion of scientific first principles based upon the results of the earlier 
analysis. 


III 

Scientific presuppositions, as ordinarily stated, are the expression 
of the doctrine known as naive realism. Outside and independent 
of the individual mind are “things” woven together into a most 
complex world. This world we appreciate by way of sense-perception. 
Eye, ear, skin, etc., reveal to us realities beyond themselves. Sen- 
sations may come and go, but each in its momentary career carries 
us out from itself to the permanent quality which constitutes a part 
of the real essence of the “thing.” This relation of sensation to 
quality is thought to be so close that, although the sensation is in the 
mind and the quality in the external thing, it is only by a process of 
reflection that the mind can disengage the one from the other. To 
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the scientist as well as to the plain man the mind appears to be deal- 
ing at first hand with the objective qualities of things, and not merely 
with his own sensations. It is only when the scientist begins to phi- 
losophize that the sensation is distinguished from the quality and the 
former as a mental reality conceived as the medium for the revelation 
of the latter. But, again, sensations in their frequent repetition are 
found to group themselves in ordered fashion. By attending to the 
varied forms of this grouping the mind (so thinks the naive realist) 
is enabled to build up its perception of a complex world. The smaller 
groups of sensations whose concomitant appearance and disappear- 
ance are constant are unified into perceptions of individual “‘things.” 
The relations of the groups, taken contemporaneously and succes- 
sively, form the basis for the mind’s perception of the real relations 
of the object. Finally, the unification, in the mind’s view of its 
actual or possible experiences constitutes its perception of the existing 
world. And, as we have seen, the relation between the mind and its 
object is taken to be so close that the fragmentary and momentary 
nature of our perception is swamped in the completeness and per- 
manence of the world which is perceived. The process of knowl- 
edge, accordingly, is that of discriminating and relating properly the 
qualities which sensations directly and immediately reveal. In know- 
ing, the mind must add nothing of itself. Its function is limited 
strictly to describing and construing its experiences. And it is as 
efficient aids in this process that the method and instruments of 
science have their place. The scientific investigator observes and 
discriminates as carefully and widely as trained and active sensory 
processes aided by instruments of precision will permit. By slow 
and carefully taken steps he determines in thought the character and 
interrelations of his sense-impressions, and tests his conceptions by 
constant reference to their sense-originals. The result, when con- 
firmed by the experience of others, is regarded, not as the conscious- 
ness of a mere series of definite and interrelated psychic events, but 
as the exact knowledge of the real essence of external things. 

Such a conception, at once simple and direct, commends itself to 
the mind at first view, and until the assumptions upon which it rests 
are closely examined. From the analysis made above the following 
points should be clear: (1) Naive realism postulates an original 
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existential dualism between the mind and its object. Each is real 
apart from the other, and their knowledge relations are representa- 
tive. Subject and object, consequently, are terms between which 
knowledge moves, and not factors which fall within the activity of 
knowledge. (2) Naive realism assumes the possibility of a validated 
correspondence of mental states to the objects which they represent. 
This correspondence of internal idea to external fact is knowledge, 
and it presents the following forms: the agreement (a) of sensation 
with quality, (0) of percept with object, (c) of the conscious unity 
of mental presentations with the objective unity of nature. Against 
such views the following fundamental and decisive objection has 
been raised: Naive realism must forfeit any claim to the possession 
of a reflective criterion for the discrimination of truth from falsity, 
and for the determination of knowledge. As a consequence, it must 
either admit the bankruptcy of its doctrine, or must unreasonably, 
and therefore uselessly, assume the validity of its assumptions. 
For, by hypothesis, knowledge is to consist in the correspondence of 
mental states, whether sensation, percept, or world presentation, 
with a reality which exists outside and independent of the aforesaid 
mental states. But how can correspondence or lack of correspondence 
be determined unless we actually compare both terms; and, in the 
nature of the case, we do and can possess only one term, viz., the 
subjective? For the naive realist knowledge must remain forever 
an impossibility. Although Locke was partially aware of this unfor- 
tunate outcome of his realistic hypothesis, as is evidenced by his 
recognition that sensitive knowledge is fundamentally necessary and 
inherently uncertain upon his principles, we have to thank Berkeley 
and Hume for carrying the doctrine to its necessary conclusion. 
In his contention that “‘an idea can be like nothing but an idea,” 
Berkeley cut the ground away from realism, and in his convincing 
proof, first, that the manipulation of mental states can never provide 
us with objective relations, and, second, that sense impressions cannot 
lead us validly beyond themselves, Hume finally destroyed the assump- 
tion of naive realism and demonstrated, what Plato had taught long 
before, that sensationalism, the ultimate source of realism, when 
reduced to consistency, is absolutely speechless. 

Thus naive realism, considered as a satisfactory postulate for 
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science, fails signally when put to the test. Is the result otherwise 
with the transfigured realism which is adopted by the philosophic 
scientist as a substitute for naive realism ? 

The essential feature of transfigured realism, and that which 
distinguishes it from naive realism, is a philosophical formulation 
of the scientific distinction between primary and secondary qualities. 
As has been seen, the naive realist (and with him the scientist in 
his practical moods) considers qualities to be external essences. In 
his more theoretical frame of mind, however, the scientist discrimi- 
nates more closely among qualities, referring certain of them—the 
secondary—to the mind, and certain others—the primary—to the 
external object. Or, speaking more specifically, sensations with 
their accompanying abstract ideas are considered by the transfigured 
realist to be secondary qualities having a purely mental existence, 
whereas the external bases of these are denominated primary qualities. 
Thus we get a distinction between the object as it appears to us and 
the object as it is in itself; that is, between its phenomenal and nou- 
menal aspects. 

Immediately the question arises: How are these two aspects of 
the object related the one to the other, and in what way do they 
provide a sure basis for science? In answer to the first part of the 
question we are indebted to the transfigured realist himself for a 
clear statement. For John Locke and Herbert Spencer alike science 
touches only the phenomenal aspect of the object; its noumenal 
side being entirely unknowable. And this frank statement answers 
(although in the negative) the second part of the question. On 
such a conception science disappears, for it can never be the union 
of contradictory terms. Knowing the unknowable is absurd, which- 
ever way we take it. The scientist believes that the appearances 
which he observes and describes are representations of an object 
whose structure or essence really manifests itself in them. Trans- 
figured realism, on the contrary, furnishes the scientist with subjective 
appearances which manifest nothing that is objective. As a conse- 
quence, knowledge and science are supposed to rest in a relation 
whose terms are mutually contradictory; which is absurd. And still 
this result seems inevitable to the transfigured realist on the basis 
of the scientist’s first principles. Plain man and scientist alike 
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start with the assumption: Here is mind; there, outside, is the world 
of things. These operate upon mind and produce effects by means 
of which the object is cognized. If, now, we subtract from our total 
perception the factors which are exclusively mental, what remains 
must constitute the essence of the extra-mental thing. Such a process 
leaves us (so says the transfigured realist) with the recognition of an 
external cause for our experience—a cause, however, of which we can 
say only that it is the source of our experiences. For the remainder 
it is essentially unknowable. To determine it further would mean 
to read into it qualities which, as has been seen already, have a purely 
mental existence. 

It is at this point that the ideal-realist, or the trans-subjective 
realist as he sometimes calls himself, takes issue with the transfigured 
realist. It is the aim of the ideal-realist to maintain the standpoint 
of the naive realist, and yet to save science and knowledge from the 
destruction wrought by transfigured realism. The _ ideal-realist 
admits the distinction made between primary and secondary qualities, 
but contends that the external cause of our perceptions cannot legiti- 
mately be regarded as unknowable. Every sensation, and every 
relation of sensations, he maintains, is determined by an external 
cause, but by a cause which is correspondent in each concrete detail 
with the effect produced by it. Hence for the unknowable noumenon 
of the transfigured realist must be substituted an intelligible object 
whose inner character corresponds to and represents itself in every 
detail of perception. True, the real object is extra-mental, trans- 
subjective; but it is now so conceived that, instead of being intrinsi- 
cally opaque, it is intrinsically transparent. Hence, although the 
plain man and the scientist deal at first hand simply with their mental 
states, they are now free to regard them as the exact correlates of 
real existences. And what is true of objects in their isolated capacity 
is also true of them in their relations one to another. Thus we are 
led finally to the conception of a real, but intelligible, extra-mental 
world—a world in which there is nothing intrinsically opaque, and 
consequently a world which is ultimately ideal. In such fashion the 
ideal-realist believes that he meets the demand of the plain man for an 
extra-mental world, of the scientist for an intelligible independent world 
of things, and of the metaphysician for a sound theory of knowledge. 
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Yet, despite its plausibility, ideal-realism is no more satisfactory 
as a scientific postulate than naive realism. Indeed, it rests upon the 
same foundations and treats its problems by identical methods. 
The difficulties encountered are consequently the same. Ideal- 
realism as truly as naive realism lacks a criterion for the discrimina- 
tion of truth from falsity, and for the determination of its intelligible 
object. The extra-mental object may be existent, but how do we 
know when we have reached a correct statement of its structure ? 
Our sole basis for judgment is sensation and the perceptions framed 
thereon. But these are affairs of the mind, and we deal with no 
other counters. If a picture be a photograph, we know that it must 
have an original. But if the original never comes within our view, 
we can never identify the photograph. In like manner we must 
insist that while the ideal realist may treat his intra-~-mentem perceptions 
as copies of extra-mentem realities, he can never demonstrate his 
point and can never identify his concrete experiences. As a matter 
of fact, the ideal-realist endeavors to utilize the scientific method as a 
concrete instrument for discriminating truth from falsity. He thus 
gains prestige for his system from his ally. He fails, however, to see 
that, if his conception of knowledge and reality be true, science is 
forever impossible. — 

There is one further objection which applies equally to the three 
forms of realism. They alike maintain that we must go beyond 
the individual mind for an explanation of its momentary experiences. 
And why? Because forsooth, our concrete experiences come and 
go, they originate and disappear. The law of causation assures us 
that every event must have a cause; consequently our momentary 
experiences must be depended upon something else, and therefore 
upon an extra-mental reality. But why extra-mental? Hume 
demonstrated that sense-experiences furnish no ground for the 
perception of causation as an extra-mental principle. And realism 
must ultimately derive all its conceptions from sense. Causation 
consequently, in so far as we can know anything about it, is an affair 
of the interrelations of our mental states, and not the executive agent 
of an extra-mental reality. Sensations as sensations are, therefore, 
dumb, so far as the revelation of trans-subjective realities is con- 
cerned. With this result realism in its various forms comes to the 
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ground, and we are brought face to face with solipsism; for if the 
world of concrete objects can be reduced to a system of appearances 
within the individual mind, I must include my fellows among the list 
of appearances, and regard myself and my experiences as the sole 
reality. 

It might seem as though our criticism should rest with this result, 
absurd as it appears. But we have not yet learned the full extent of 
the absurdities to which realist metaphysic leads us. Having demol- 
ished the extra-meniem object, Hume next turned his attention to 
the self implied in every realistic theory of knowledge. This self 
has always been regarded by the naive realist as an activity other than 
the concrete conscious states, and operating upon them. It is, in 
fact, a mental “thing,” having the same sort of primary and substan- 
tial qualities as are attributed to the external “thing,” the difference 
being that the self is conceived as a mental substance, whereas the 
external thing is regarded as a material substance. And although 
transfigured realism and ideal-realism are more cautious in their 
definition of the self than naive realism, they do not entirely avoid the 
implications and difficulties of the earlier view. | Now, against the 
substantial doctrine of the self Hume raises two objections: first, we 
know nothing of reality except in terms of experience; second, we 
have no more right to apply causation to the proof of a noumenal 
spiritual ground of conscious states than we have to the proof of a 
noumenal material ground of the same. We have a right only to 
conceive of a concrete conscious self constituted of conscious experi- 
ences. But we have a right to conceive of a physical object in exactly 
the same manner. One is just as much or as little objective as the 
other. 

It would appear at first view as though metaphysic had led us to 
a veritable cul-de-sac, and had, therefore, justified the unfavorable 
opinion that many have formed concerning it. Such a cul-de-sac 
was, indeed, the result to which Hume in his own opinion was brought. 
Thorough-going skepticism with reference to the possibility of ration- 
ally demonstrating the extra-mental existence of an independent 
external world, of the soul, of God, is the last word of the great 
Scotch metaphysician. It is true that we may treat Hume’s result 
as a reductio ad absurdum of his philosophy, and may maintain that 
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it is unreasonable to suppose that men have been universally mistaken 
in the character of their fundamental beliefs. We may, with Reid 
and the Scottish school of common-sense philosophy founded by him, 
postulate the validity of our beliefs in extra-mental realities, and 
advance a pre-established harmony between mental conception and 
extra-mental reality. Such a method, however, is inadmissible meta- 
physically, for we can never solve the doubts which investigation 
raises by crying absurdity and avoiding the real point at issue. Nor 
will it do to say that, unless we are prepared to assert the irrationality 
of the universe, every need must have its real object of satisfaction, 
and as a consequence we have a right to assert the truth and objectivity 
of our fundamental beliefs. The “rationality of the universe” is a 
large question, and we cannot frighten the skeptic away by means 
of a bogie argument which, when clearly seen, is nothing other than 
a bare-faced petitio principii. And as to needs and their satisfaction, 
it is sufficient to state that it may be admitted that needs are true, 
and that their satisfaction may be true, whereas our notions of both 
may be utterly false. And to determine the true relation of both is 
just the point at issue. Kant’s retort to Reid was, therefore, perfectly 
just when he intimated that the common-sense philosophy consisted 
in very ordinary density. There is no way of avoiding the negative 
results of skeptical analysis except by digging deeper into the nature 
of things than the skeptic himself. If we apply this principle to the 
point at issue, we note that the real meaning of Hume’s destructive 
analysis, and the consequent answer to the same, are to be found, 
not by endeavoring to avoid his argument, but by turning attention 
to his presuppositions. On doing so we perceive that his contribution 
to metaphysic is equally positive and negative. Like all great critical 
philosophers, he unmasks the insufficiency of previous conceptions 
and lays the foundations for future advance. Hume’s skepticism was 
not an exhibition of the impossibility of metaphysic as such, but rather 
of the untenability of the various forms of realistic method. And this 
may be shown in two ways. First, as was indicated above, Hume 
demonstrated that a consistent sensationalism is dumb, and that, 
instead of sensation providing infallible information concerning 
extra-mental qualities, objects, or world, it is unaware even of its own 
nature and origin. Secondly, and even more importantly, inasmuch 
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as the point is constantly overlooked, Hume demonstrated that 
every theory of knowledge which existentially severs mind from its 
object seals its own doom; for of necessity knowledge thus conceived 
must be a representation within the mind of realities without the 
mind. And inasmuch as mind is confined to representation by means 
of its own mental states, it can never make a comparison of its copy 
with the extra-mental original. Put otherwise, Hume’s essential 
metaphysical message is that, if we hypotatize mind, conceive it as 
an entity, and draw a magic circle round about it, we shall find in 
time that we have raised a devastating metaphysical spirit whose 
destructive work we cannot stay until we have learned the word 
which will remove the spell. That Hume himself was not fully 
aware of the positive value of his own contribution is evidenced by 
the fact that he was content to leave his philosophy in the negative 
form of a solipsism. What he really accomplished was something 
quite different. He was the first among modern philosophers to 
bring to clear consciousness the ultimate factor in, and the general 
expression for, reality which metaphysic demands. For it is not the 
function of metaphysic, as some have supposed, to construct the 
concrete content of ultimate reality, but to lay bare the intrinsic 
nature which real things everywhere display. Hence Hume’s rejec- 
tion of an unknowable and of extra-mental realities, together with 
his reduction of every phase of reality to experiential terms, is not 
to be understood in a psychological, but entirely in a logical, sense. 
The former interpretation, would reduce reality to the momentarily 
changing stream of consciousness; the latter requires us to take 
experience in an objective or ultimate sense. Or,.in other words, 
Hume’s result, taken metaphysically and not psychologically, denies 
no reality and no claim that any form of reality makes, but simply 
insists that every reality at bottom is a form of experience. The 
characteristic of realism is not that it insists that “things” are real, 
but that it insists upon their reality as consisting in independence as 
extra-mental realities. And the characteristic of idealism is not that 
it would deny the “objective” reality of things, but that it would 
ask in what such objective reality can consist. Consequently, 
objective idealism does not remove the real world either of plain man 
or of scientist, but points out that the world which is has a common 
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nature and is of a common stuff with that experience which he 
calls his own. The greatest difficulty in appreciating the standpoint 
of objective idealism or experientialism is that many people persist 
in returning to the realistic psychological point of view. And this 
not because of the inherent force of the realist position, but because 
of their own lack of metaphysical insight. Subject and object, the 
self and the world existent in space and time, as well as the system 
of which these are but functional parts, must be given adequate 
consideration by a developed metaphysic. This, however, must not 
blind us to the objectivity of the result which we obtain when we 
discover that the reality, whether of subject, object, or system, has 
no meaning except in terms of experience. Experience, therefore, 
must be regarded as the universal denominator and constituent of 
reality. So taken it is absolute. Further metaphysical advance is 
to be made by investigating the various forms in which experience 
expresses itself, and the important question for us is whether by 
metaphysic we can obtain an insight into the ultimate character of 
reality as experience, and whether its ultimate characteristic is of 
a personal order. 


IV 


The outcome of our metaphysical investigation, so far, has thus 
been positive and fundamental. But it has also been partial and, 
for the interest of religion, quite incomplete; for while we have 
been brought into touch with reality, and have been enabled to 
form a significant conception of its inner structure, this result has 
been presented merely in terms of a least common denominator of 
things real. Religious belief, however, demands an understanding, 
not of the lowest, but of the highest, form of reality. Once we realize 
this we appreciate the fact that, although our previous investigation 
may have led us to the threshold of a solution, it has led us no farther, 
and that perhaps the most difficult, as it is the most vital, problem 
of religious philosphy falls within rather than without idealism. 
For contemporary idealism is by no means convinced that personality 
in any of its definitions can be raised to the commanding plane of a 
true exhibition of the ultimate form of reality. Yet it is just this 
result that positive religion finds essential to its vitality. 
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Now, it might seem at first sight that, although reality is knowable, 
and although every form of experience is a true exponent of the nature 
of things, any attempt at determining ultimate reality must end in fail- 
ure. From such an abrupt termination of our investigation we are 
saved by the controlling influence of the theory of knowledge. For, 
as has been emphasized by the development of modern philosophy 
in its entirety, it is in the function of knowing that reality takes on 
determinate form for us. This is true whether reality be manifested in 
science, art, morality, or religion. Remove knowledge and at once 
the determinateness of reality fades away. Its function, therefore, is 
central. For this reason the modern philosopher is convinced that, 
if he can but understand the nature and forms of knowledge, he will 
attain a satisfactory insight into the ultimate characteristics of reality. 
In this section of our essay we must inquire, consequently, whether 
a positive theory of knowledge carries our insight to an outline view 
of the final form which reality exhibits, and whether this form is 
personal. 

As a consequence of the analysis made in section iii, we may 
eliminate at once those conceptions of knowledge which would define 
its function as a representation by experience of something beyond 
itself. Having found experience to be the common denominator 
and constituent of reality, it is evident that the knowledge-function 
must fall within experience. Our problem consequently becomes: 
What function within experience is performed by knowledge? The 
solution stated in the form to which direct analysis of the knowing 
function leads me runs thus: Knowledge is the formula for construct- 
ively transforming experience. This solution we must explain, 
justify, and interpret. And, by way of explanation, it is to be noted 
that this conception of knowledge has nothing whatsoever to do with 
copying or representing reality in a mediate and indirect way. Its 
connection with reality is direct and immediate; for, as has been seen, 
experience and reality are coincident. To say, therefore, that knowl- 
edge is the formula for transforming experience is the same thing as 
to say that knowledge is the function in and through which one deter- 
minate form of reality is transmuted into another. As will be seen 
more fully in what follows, the “objectivity” of knowledge consists in 
the adequacy of this function to the work undertaken, and not the com- 
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parison of experience with something other than itself which we choose 
to call reality. Reality is in every experience, and the “subjectivity” of 
our ideas consists in their demonstrated inadequacy to exhibit the char- 
acter of some phase of experience, and their consequent failure to 
bring about the transformations which they attempt. It is the func- 
tion of objective or true ideas, on the contrary, to determine precisely 
the character of experience, to describe its possible forms of trans- 
formation, and to accomplish these transformations as desired. In other 
words, knowledge analyzes present experiences into conditions for the 
realization of future experiences, and these future experiences appear 
as ends which inaugurate and complete the function of knowing. 
Hence knowledge finds its origin in a phase of experience taken to be 
undesirable, and its controlling aim in a future experience thought of 
as desirable, and into which the undesirable experience may be 
transformed. In brief, it is.an active constructive process, which 
determines the limits and methods of its own activity, and exhibits 
its truth and objectivity by constructing the reality which it defines. 

To illustrate: During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the attention of the French government was called to the fact that the 
disease known as charbon had so decimated the flocks, herds, and 
droves of the French farmers as to make a continuance of the industry 
impossible under the conditions. Pasteur, the chemist, was directed 
to inquire into the difficulty and to provide a solution, if possible. 
Here we find the limits of an investigation, and of what is to be knowl- 
edge, set in an undesirable condition of agricultural activities and in 
the desire to change these conditions in such a way as to make agri- 
cultural pursuits profitable and satisfactory. To accomplish this 
result, it was necessary for Pasteur to determine the character of the 
interfering agency and to provide means for its elimination. Only 
when he had done so could he feel that his work was complete and 
that he knew the charbon disease. Following clues suggested by 
previous investigations, Pasteur demonstrated two things; viz., (a) 
the disease was caused by the presence of certain bacteria; (5) its 
virulent and fatal form could be prevented by vaccination, i. e., by 
inoculation with an attenuated form of the charbon virus. In 
determining each point Pasteur was led to perform a long series 
of experiments. His experiments, however, were not haphazard, but 
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such as to commend their scientific value by their ability to accomplish 
results. The point pertinent to the present investigation is that the 
knowledge which Pasteur obtained in its origin, development, and 
application, had its entire being in the recognition of a problem and 
in its solution. The problem presented an undesirable set of condi- 
tions; the solution lay bare their character, their operation in live- 
stock, and the means for transforming them into desirable activities. 
In each step of the process the objectivity and truth of Pasteur’s 
conceptions were tested by experiment, i. e., by the actual power to 
construct the reality conceived. And this result of Pasteur’s is but 
a single example of the work accomplished everywhere by science. 
To it knowledge arises in the endeavor to turn problems into solutions. 
It accomplishes this by a constructive experimental process in which 
analysis and synthesis play complementary parts. As analysis, knowl- 
edge consists in the resolution of the problem into operative conditions 
or determining factors; as synthesis, in the presentation of the solution 
or whole which may be produced through the co-operation of the 
factors determined; as experiment, in the realization of its constructive 
power through the process of production. It is because of its char- 
acter as a constructive agency that knowledge combines the apparently 
contradictory values of relativity and absoluteness. Knowledge is 
relative, inasmuch as its results are dependent upon determinate 
conditions; it is absolute, inasmuch as it demonstrates that, given 
the appropriate conditions, the results follow. This state of affairs 
merely indicates that reality is constructively transformed and con- 
trolled in knowledge, and that in this process we may distinguish 
the means to be employed and the end to be obtained. It is of essen- 
tial importance, however, to note that the process of transformation 
is determinate and individual. It is determinate, inasmuch as the 
conditions and results are not haphazard, but exhibit a preciseness 
of character and relation which fit them for the specific work which 
they accomplish. It is individual, inasmuch as the actual process 
of knowledge is essentially concrete, arising out of, and terminating 
in, situations which in themselves are diverse one from another, i. e., 
unique. This fact is emphasized by the distinction commonly made 
between particular and universal. Ideas embody knowledge, and 
accordingly are to be considered as constructive formule. As such 
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they must be specifically adapted to the individual situations which 
they control. In other words, ideas in actual function are individual, 
having in each situation unique characteristics. But if this alone 
were true, every situation would require an absolutely new idea, and 
knowledge would constantly begin de novo. Such an embarrass- 
ment is obviated by the custom of applying old thought-instruments 
to new situations. By this means previous gains are conserved and 
the process of knowledge advanced. This application of the old to 
the new implies three things at least: first, the process of experience 
is continuous; second, in the diverse moments of experience, how- 
ever individual they may be, there are certain similarities or factors 
which submit themselves to exact control by instruments originally 
adapted to other moments of experience; third, the old instrument 
must be adapted to the unique factors of the new situations. If, then, 
we take into account the fact that an idea-instrument can be adjusted 
to diverse individual situations, we give to it a universal value; if, 
on the other hand, we take into account the series of situations to 
which a given idea may be adjusted, we speak of the particulars 
which fall under control of the ideas taken as a universal. The 
distinction of universal (unity) and particular (difference) is conse- 
quently a functional and not an existential difference, depending 
upon the known fact of the adjustibility of old ideas to new situations. 
Moreover, this functional distinction is most acutely felt in our 
review of a situation preliminary to the exact determination of its 
individual features. Our thoughts revert first to principles (previous 
idea-instruments), and we settle upon the one applicable to the present 
situation. We examine it carefully as a principle and refresh ourselves 
upon its method of operation. Next we call to mind the previous 
instances of its application, their specific features, etc. Imbued 
with the wider knowledge which a larger range of vision gives, we 
finally apply ourselves to the specific situation with its unique 
features. When reflection is complete, and knowledge established, 
what emerges is an individualized idea controlling an individualized 
reality. With this result we revert to the thought from which we 
started, that knowledge reveals the innermost nature of the real to 
be both determinate and individual. 

If, then, we are convinced that knowledge is the formula for the 
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transformation of experience, the crucial question arises as to how 
this affects personality, and more especially the possibility of predi- 
cating personality of the Absolute in any final way. 

And first we must note that the development of knowledge trans- 
forms experience in an essentially personal way. This may be shown 
generally and specifically. Taking knowledge generally, we found 
that in its origin and function it was essentially teleological. A closer 
examination of this teleological function brings to light its necessary 
development of experience into personal form. Every idea is twofold 
in its fundamental characteristics. It is the presentation of an end 
constituted of anticipations of definite experiences. It also exhibits the 
means requisite to the realization of these experiences. Again, ideas 
are constructive agencies, and the means and ends embodied in them 
constitute a single active process. But such a means-ends process is 
personal. Consequently the more determinate and complex knowl- 
edge becomes, the more definitely must the experience which is the 
medium of all knowledge take on self-conscious form. And, finally, 
inasmuch as knowledge originates and ends in the realization of a 
purpose, the development of knowledge must ever accent, and can 
never transcend, the self-conscious form of experience. 

Turning to detail, our problem involves the origin and nature of 
the subject-object consciousness and its relation to reality conceived 
as absolute experience. In its lowest form, knowledge appears as a 
process in which experience passes from indeterminate to determinate 
form. And with this simplest process there arises a set of values which, 
although their antagonism is constantly resolved, cling to knowledge 
without abatement up to the final moment of its development. These 
correlative terms are the finite and infinite. They are factors within 
knowledge, and not independent realities between which knowledge 
moves. As to the finite, its reality consists in a recognition of the 
fact that experience tends to pass from indeterminate to determi- 
nate form through a process whose course is not immediately com- 
pleted, and in which inhibition and limitation assert themselves. 
It is the function of knowledge to recognize and to remove this 
inhibition. The greater the inhibition and the more pressing the 
desire for its removal the keener the sense of finitude becomes. 
As complementary to this the infinite is the formulation of the result 
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to be reached through removal of inhibition and the realization in 
free movement of the desired course of experience. Finite and infi- 
nite thus stand over against each other as urgent problem and 
necessary solution in the process of knowledge. They are not fixed 
entities, but fluent values. For experience facing the problem of a 
resisting factor in its movement cannot think of this but as a limit, 
a finitude to be transformed into a means of further movement, into 
an infinitude. So long as the tension remains, the thought of reality 
and unreality is bandied from one term to the other, and may even be 
formulated in mutually destructive and dependent philosophies such 
as the Eleatic and Heraclitean. It is sufficient, but essential, for 
us to note that they are correlative values which arise and pass away 
in the determination of experience; for when the aim of knowledge 
has been attained, the distinction of finite and infinite lapse in the 
experience of reality which as true is absolute. And with this we 
are brought to another noteworthy point. It must now appear 
that the characteristic of absoluteness is something which attaches 
to every idea which realizes its aim. This holds whether the idea be 
simple or complex. Thus we find that the knowledge-process in its 
development accomplishes a twofold result. It progressively differ- 
entiates what we may perhaps call a local experience, and at the 
same time lays bare a richer and more definitely organized experience 
within whose activity itself and its differentiation are factors. And 
at this stage of our argument certain things must not be forgotten. 
First, we have already taken experience as absolute—i. e., as a pro- 
cess in terms of which everything may be explained, and consequently 
a process which itself must be self-contained. This self-contained- 
ness does not appear to be characteristic of a process which passes 
from the indeterminate to the determinate and experiences a constant 
eruption of inhibitions within its activity, especially as these are 
inhibitions which it undergoes, but does not create. The more 
natural conception would appear to be that the differentiating point 
of experience is a factor in a larger experience whose richer content sup- 
plies the principles and circumstances of its development. Secondly, 
the previous point is emphasized by the fact that knowledge is held 
to determinate lines in the development of its ideas. Not any form 
of conditions nor any form of aim is possible, but only such as are 
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found to suit the objective circumstances. Consequently it would 
appear that knowledge must be formed ‘on lines determined by the 
immanent presence of an inclusive experience. Thirdly, we must 
be careful not to determine this inclusive experience in any fixed or 
static manner, but to leave its determination open to such modifica- 
tions as subsequent investigation may deem necessary. 

With these cautions in mind, we may pass to the direct investiga- 
tion of the subject-object consciousness. The origin of these forms 
of reality rests in the transformation of experience from an indeter- 
minate to a determinate form. The early consciousness of the child, 
although only relatively indeterminate, at the earliest stage in which 
we become acquainted with it knows as yet no distinction of subject 
or object, nor indeed any very definite distinctions of any kind. 
Barring the fact that certain rough distinctions of sense-qualities 
have already been made, and that as regards touch these are relatively 
advanced as compared with other senses, the child-consciousness at 
birth is more nearly what Professor Baldwin calls an “undiffer- 
entiated continuum” of activities. Gradually differentiation is 
pushed forward, and the continuum becomes a vast system of dis- 
criminated active points, each of which serves as the prophet and 
executive of other determinate experiences. The continuum has 
been modified in two distinct ways. It has developed into a system 
of stimuli to determinate experiences, and it has come to realize its 
own inclusive unity as the vehicle and medium of this differentiated 
system. Into the nature and characteristics of these distinctions 
we must now look more closely. The system of stimuli, with their 
suggested possible experiences, is the known world of objects, using 
the word “objects” in the broad sense of the term. This known 
world then includes everything experienced from “things” to “per- 
sons.” Each of these resolves itself into a group of stimuli prophetic 
of determinate realizable experiences. In method of approach there 
is absolutely no difference between experience of a “thing” and 
experience of a “person.” The point of distinction lies within this, 
and consists entirely in a difference by way of reaction on the part 
of each. In Kantian terminology, a “thing” is a form of reality 
which permits itself to be used as a mere means to purposes not its 
own, whereas a “person” is a form of reality which refuses to lend 
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itself to such treatment, and insists upon the recognition of its own 
ends and purposes as essential factors in the construction of other 
purposes. But, admitting this distinction, the prior point remains 
true, and the world of knowledge becomes a world of differentiated 
activities whose teleological significance is stamped in the structure 
of everyone. It is impossible to find an “object,” be it person, 
thing, or some intermediary between the two, which is not the deter- 
minate condition of a determinate experience or series of experiences. 
Professor James insists that the essence of things is teleological, and 
the more we inquire into how objects have come to be discriminated 
in experience, and the part which they actually perform in experience, 
the more are we convinced that they are the expression of the differ- 
entiation of experience in the forms of a process which is funda- 
mentally and essentially a means-ends process—i. e., a process which 
must necessarily emerge and maintain itself in self-conscious form 
wherever the unity and principle of its nature is brought definitely 
to view. And this we find to be fact when the system of experience 
is considered on its side of unity. The world of experience appears 
therein as a self whose concrete nature is constituted of the very 
system of experiences which we found to constitute the world of real 
objects. And this absolute identity of the concrete self, in content, 
with the world of objects or not-self leads us to the recognition of the 
same point which we insisted on above, viz., the differentiation of a 
local or partial experience in and through the activity of an inclusive 
experience which sets its principles and circumstances. There can 
be no doubt that the distinction of self from not-self is a distinction, 
not of material or content, but of function and significance. Analyze 
the self, and at once its content becomes identical with the not-self. 
On the other hand, analyze the not-self, and you are brought face to 
face with the immediacy of the self. Observe, however, that every 
experience which determines itself in knowledge bears the mark in 
its determinateness of an immanent ground expressed in the knowl- 
edge-movement, and at once the difficulty disappears. Self and 
not-self have alike objective value and are both true to the real nature 
of things. And at this point we must press home another phase of 
the same problem. Self and not-self—myself, other selves, and the 
world of things—are alike true of reality and constituents of it. But 
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what are “things” more than forms of experience which have no 
unity of their own—mere means to the realization of aims of which 
they have no conception? Their reality then becomes subservient to 
and mere content of the reality of selves. From this standpoint, 
therefore, our interpretation of experience as absolute and as 
inclusive of the reality of the self and the not-self must be in 
terms of a form of experience at least as elaborate as the self. 
Whether it must not be more than self is a further question which 
remains to be asked. So far as we have gone, granted an inclu- 
sive experience of the form of a self which recognizes and maintains 
its own unity in the diversity of its activities; granted an indefinite 
number of developing experiences, some of which clearly recognize 
their own unity and some of which do not—we have fulfilled all the 
demands which knowledge and experience can make of us. In the 
interactivity of developing experiences one with another, and with 
the richer inclusive experience, we have an adequate basis alike for 
the origin and complexity of knowledge, and for the objective forms 
which the worlds of the self and the not-self take on. On the other 
hand, in the constant activity of the inclusive experience of which 
every other experience is but a phase we have an adequate basis for 
the permanence and universality of those laws of nature and mind 
which all science presupposes. And this result is sure aside from the 
question as to whether absolute experience itself differentiates. We 
must now face the difficulty which Professor F. H. Bradley develops 
with such inexorable logic in his Appearance and Reality. Formu- 
lated after the manner which is crucial for the present investigation, 
the question becomes: Can personality be predicated of the Abso- 
lute as Absolute? Professor Bradley answers “No!” and for very 
definite reasons. He admits that the self is the essential vehicle of 
reflective experience, but for the very reason that it is so insists that it 
is convicted of inadequacy. Reflection can never determine truth 
as absolute; it must content itself with the relative. Consequently, 
when reflection realizes its own impotency, it perceives that truth and 
reality in any absolute sense must lie beyond reflective construction 
in a unity whose necessity we can demonstrate, but whose character 
we can never determine. With the inadequacy of reflection is involved 
everything the recognition of whose positive character depends upon 
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reflection. Chief in this respect is the self. It is a form of dominat- 
ing importance in the scale of realities, but it must be cast aside as 
mere appearance when considered in the light of absolute require- 
ments. It will be evident from the above that the motif of Professor 
Bradley’s criticism is to be found in his conception of knowledge, 
and that any attempt to overturn his contention must first measure 
his fundamental principles. According to him, knowledge is essen- 
tially a process of reflection. It arises out of the diremption of 
sensible experience in a process in which self-consciousness and 
articulate expression are attained at the cost of inner unity and con- 
sistency. Sensible experience is a unity within itself, but a unity in 
which every feature is blended in the indistinctness and blindness 
of mere feeling. By an inner impulse this unity is broken and 
reflection begins. Its aim is to comprehend the direct experience 
from which it emerged. But now difficulties meet it on every hand. 
It must examine experience piecemeal and in an abstract way. The 
concrete content is too rich for handling in concrete terms. The 
abstract must, accordingly, be substituted for it. Knowledge, con- 
sequently, transforms what it touches, and by so doing mutilates it. 
But even so abstracted sensible experience is found to be infinitely 
rich and leads to an unending process of analysis. The same result 
is reached from the synthetic side. Every fragment determined is 
found to have innumerable relations to every other fragment and to 
lead hopelessly beyond itself. On both sides knowledge leads beyond 
the given and the concrete to the thought of a determining whole in 
which every detail of experience is exhausted and adequately defined. 
It is, finally, this exhaustive and adequate definition of each and every 
detail of experience which alone constitutes truth. Any definition 
which falls short of, or is other than, the definition of elements in 
the absolute whole is false. From this it is evident that Professor 
Bradley proceeds upon a conception of knowledge and of truth which 
not merely makes a final solution of his various problems impossible, 
but which in all strictness shuts him out jrom any solution whatsoever. 
For we must press the question and ask Professor Bradley how he 
obtains a criterion for the determination of any truth. According to 
his analysis, absolute truth is for the Absolute alone and not to be 
obtained by us. We must be content with a constantly expanding 
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relative truth. But what do we mean by “relative truth”? 
Assuredly, truth obtained in so far, but inadequate and subject to 
indefinite modification. But on what basis can we assert that any 
idea is true in so far? Every finite idea, whether taken as subject or 
as predicate, is, according to Professor Bradley, merely proximate. 
Truth, whether as real subject or as real predicate, exists as the organi- 
zation of the Absolute. Finite truth, therefore, can be truth in so 
far only as it corresponds with the Absolute. Agreements or 
disagreements of this order the Absolute alone could determine. 
Professor Bradley, therefore, supplies no criterion for the discrimina- 
tion of the only ideas which can convey distinctions of true from false 
for us. And this holds despite his endeavor to supply a working 
criterion by insisting that truth consists in consistency and falsity in 
discrepancy. Consistency and discrepancy can be applied only on 
a positive basis, and such a positive basis as we have seen presumes 
correspondence between the finite idea and the appropriate phase 
of absolute experience. But such correspondence cannot possibly 
be made out by the finite. 

The breakdown of Professor Bradley’s theory of knowledge, 
accordingly, frees us from the difficulties determined by it and leaves 
the question of the ultimate characteristic of reality open for reflect- 
ive consideration. And at the stage to which we have now advanced 
this consideration concerns a single point. Professor Bradley’s con- 
tention throughout was that reflection dirempts the unity of experi- 
ence and never succeeds in restoring it. We have found, however, 
that in every objective movement of thought the union of idea with 
reality is realized constructively. Every truth, every idea which 
realizes its aim, is objective, and there is no distinction between 
relative and absolute truth. Truth is absolute in every case, or it 
is no truth at all. Consequently, we have a right to maintain that 
the vehicle in which reflection develops itself (i. e., the self) also 
expresses the unity of thought with reality. Such being the logical 
situation, the developing character of human thought acts rather as 
an aid than as a hindrance in determining the real as a self-conscious 
activity. For the more adequate knowledge becomes, the more 
definitely must its essential characteristics as a méans-ends process 
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(and with it the self-consciousness of the process) be brought into 
clearness. 

Hence, taking the various implications of the theory of knowledge 
into account, it would appear that we have now the right to predicate 
personality of ultimate experience, and thereby to pass from the con- 
ception of the Absolute to that of God. With this result our inquiry 
comes naturally to a close. What remains by way of elaborating 
the dynamic character of the Absolute and its relation to developing 
centers of experience is an essential for any adequate presentation 
of a philosophy of religion, but is not required of such a methodo- 
logical outline as has been attempted here. It is sufficient for us 
to emphasize, by repeating, that the modern world cannot be content 
with a presentation of religious belief which is not determined by 
the intellectual instruments that have given reliable results in other 
fields. And of these instruments the determining ones for religion 
must be metaphysical, for the conception of God is that of an ulti- 
mate being. Let this point once be determined in a manner which 
satisfies both science and religion in their respective interests in first 
principles, and the way is made clear for the concrete formulation 


of religious beliefs and activities in a form which may be essentially 
modern and still true to all that the past of religion has to give. 





ON THE RELATIONS OF OLD TESTAMENT SCIENCE 
TO THE ALLIED DEPARTMENTS AND TO SCIENCE 
IN GENERAL 


KARL BUDDE 
Marburg, Germany 


Permit me to begin my address* with a personal reminiscence. 
It was just six years ago yesterday that I stepped for the first time 
upon the soil of the New World.? I was called here by the Com- 
mittee for the American Lectures on the History of Religions, to 
deliver a course of lectures upon “The Religion of Israel to the 
Exile.”3 When I closed the first lecture in that course at one of your 
oldest and most important universities, a colleague from the depart- 
ment of science came up and greeted me most kindly with the words: 
“Why, you really use the same methods as we.” Now, it is with 
just this very same fact with which our opponents find fault and 
reproach us Old Testament students who take a critical standpoint. 
We have even been branded with the beautiful name “development 
theorists.”4 Nevertheless, I was far from being unpleasantly affected 
by that first greeting. On the contrary, I expressed to the representa- 
tive of the exact sciences my sincere pleasure that he had felt so directly 
the affinity between us, and I found in it additional ground for the 
hope that I was on the right road with my deductions. 

To this truth, that all genuine science forms one living body 
through which the same blood courses, which is animated and nour- 

t The author asks leave to publish this paper in its original form, as an address. 
When he delivered it at the Congress of Arts and Science in St. Louis, and announced 
to his audience that he had been asked and was obliged to speak German, half of the 
hearers left the room, because they were not able to understand him. He therefore 


wishes to supply what he could not do then, and lay his address unchanged before 
every American who may desire to follow his argument. 


2 The paper was read on September 22, 1904. 


3 Fourth series of those lectures published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London, 1899. 


4 Entwickelungstheoretiker. 
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ished by the same forces and by the same means, no such tangible 
and overpowering expression has ever been given as in this Congress 
of Arts and Science which here unites us, their representatives from 
the whole educated world, in the bonds of brotherhood. One of the 
two addresses in every department is specially intended to show how 
the single branches of science manifest their particular relation to 
science as a whole. This is the task confided to me for my special 
branch. Allow me to interpret the winged word of six years ago as a 
prophecy of our present meeting, and at the same time as an encour- 
aging sign that I may in fact fulfil the intention of these addresses, and 
so meet the expectation of the Congress. I may be permitted to take 
for granted that you do not expect anything heroic from me. You 
simply suppose that one who for full thirty years has worked in his 
department is in a position to present its peculiarities and its aims 
with approximate accuracy. 

The department which I represent, and of which you today 
demand from me an account, is the Old Testament branch of 
theology; in short, Old Testament theology. Strictly speaking, we 
are here not concerned with a branch of pure science which investi- 
gates its object simply for its own sake. Therefore I must hesitate 
to accept the position you have given my department as a branch 
of the history of religion. What we understand as theology is 
really not the science of religion as such, but the science of the 
Christian church. In fact, as matters stand today and have stood 
since time immemorial, it is the science of only one of its forms of 
development—in my case of the German Evangelical Church— 
whose interests and needs our theology serves. Theology is then 
only an applied science, for which fact it must console itself in common 
with many others; e. g., to mention only those nearest akin in our 
university program, with law and with medicine. 

Now, to the Old Testament department, in comparison with 
others, and with the multiplicity of churches within Christianity, 
there might be conceded a favored, one might say an ecumenical, 
position, in that it ends at the point where Christianity begins; that 
is to say, before, there were schisms within its own body. Neverthe- 
less, the individual beliefs of members of the department will certainly 
never entirely lack influence upon the work of the department as a 
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whole. And, in any case, our position toward the religion of the 
Old Testament, as far as it claims to be a living religion, is very 
sharply defined. We have no other calling than to make clear how 
the religion of the New Testament, the Christian religion, could— 
nay, must—spring up on the ground of the Old Testament religion; 
or, religiously expressed, how God through Israel prepared his human 
children for the coming of salvation in Jesus Christ. This prescribed 
course has naturally its correlate in individual conviction, and if ever 
one of us should come to the conclusion that not Christianity, but 
Judaism, is the fulfilment of the Old Testament, then he must, for 
his profession, as well as for his belief, draw from this its inevitable 
conclusions. 

In thus fully and freely accepting the church’s traditional name, 
“Old Testament”—‘Old” (that is, outgrown) Covenant—for the 
object of our research, we really exercise a certain amount of self- 
denial, and resign ourselves to accept a comparatively humble posi- 
tion. Whether this always wins us due gratitude from the Christian 
church is anything but sure. Our position and our réle in the church 
organism have, indeed, changed essentially in the course of the cen- 
turies and the millenniums. When the church came into existence, 
it accepted the books of the synagogue as the one Holy Scripture, to 
which it added only the person of Jesus Christ as the incarnate ful- 
filment and consummation of the Old Covenant. The proof that 
he was the Savior rested upon evidences which were believed to stand 
upon every page of those books. When to the Old Testament there 
was added in the gospels and the epistles a New Testament which 
put the person and the teaching of Jesus on an independent basis, 
and when this biblical teaching was embodied in ecclesiastical dogma, 
the Old Testament still retained its peculiar value. Inspired of God, 
it remained for the church, now as before, God’s Word, and, as such, 
each of its words remained true. Nor was this valid for the past 
alone, to which it had been given; for Christ had built on Old Testa- 
ment ground, and had let much remain, instead of making substitu- 
tions. Moreover, if Christianity was or included an authoritative 
conception of the universe—which, as the heir of the Greek philosophy, 
it claimed to do—then it greatly needed the Old Testament for the 
completion of its system over long periods, especially for its teaching 
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on the creation and building of the world, on the primeval state of 
man, and on the origin and nature of sin. Accordingly, the Old 
Testament continued to remain in honor, in the church of the Reforma- 
tion not less than before, and down to modern times. Now all this 
is changed. In the face of searching investigation of the Scripture, 
many messianic prophecies had to fall, and the rest received a new, 
a merely relative, significance. The theory of inspiration, of absolute 
and literal divinity, of the language of Holy Scripture has fallen to 
the ground before historical criticism, and can never rise again. 
Metaphysics we have put aside, and the investigation of the universe 
and its development we resign without regret to other sciences to 
whose success we give our blessing. The gospel has become, for us, 
’ completely independent, and the person of Jesus Christ the essence 
of our religion. By all this the Christianity of the nineteenth century 
grew in concentration and inner strength, and accordingly in legiti- 
mate self-consciousness; but in the same degree did the Old Testa- 
ment retreat into the background and lose value within the theological 
framework. It was but a natural consequence of this that a party 
not to be overlooked maintained that the Old Testament was com- 
pletely and entirely cast aside. Indeed, within the theological 
faculties themselves doubts now and then arose as to whether the 
Old Testament should be permitted to retain its position of equality 
with other departments of the theological course. 

We need not fear that such views will prevail. On the eve of the 
twentieth century there came a revolution for which we living Old 
Testament men had for some decades been energetically preparing. 
Even lay circles now hear that theology is being viewed and treated 
from the standpoint of the history of religion. The name might, 
however, be better chosen; it is not a matter of the history of religion, 
but of the comparative study of religion, and this study tends to and 
aims at a physiology of religion; or, to use the right word, at a biology 
of religion. ; 

We have learned to consider everything called religion as forming 
a separate department, and an exceptionally large one, of pulsating 
life within the realm of human existence. All its phenomena enter 
into the closest mutual relations; none of its almost innumerable 
manifestations can be separated and isolated from the others. It is 
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a frequent experience that most unexpectedly between the apparently 
lowest and the very highest forms there appear mysterious relations 
which warn us neither to despise nor to neglect even the most insignifi- 
cant among them. By this Christianity can only win, not lose. Indeed 
the more we extend the range of observation and the deeper we pene- 
trate into details, the more evident will it become that the reality of 
religion is incontestable and its vitality indestructible. The more 
numerous the inner relations running through the whole body, the 
more certainly will everything be traced back to the one central point, 
to the living God, who had fanned this spark; and we Christians joy- 
fully accept, notwithstanding all our conscious weaknesses, the test 
of spirit and power for the fact that Christianity is, among all reli- 
gious individual organisms, the highest and the most perfect, the 
aim and the end of the whole process. 

Looked at from this point of view, the Old Testament comes quite 
of itself to new honor. For, however all religions are correlated, 
and all their phenomena organically connected, Jesus Christ, the 
Founder and essence of our religion, was certainly a Jew of the Jews. 
However unique and creative the power and efficacy of religious 
genius manifested in him, the preliminary conditions for this appear- 
ance are, nevertheless, furnished by the Old Testament. Just as 
the genius has his father and mother as well as the most ordinary 
earthling, so Jesus always and unhesitatingly recognized this his 
relation to the Old Testament; in fact, he made for himself no greater 
claim than that he was come for its fulfilment. To destroy this 
relation would be not merely ruthless, it would also be simply impos- 
sible. Therefore, the more the Christian and the theologian cares for 
an organic conception of his religion, the more has the Old Testament 
to say to him. 

The relation of the Old Testament to the New is, howevér, not 
such a one—-if supposable—as that borne by insignificant parents 
to their highly gifted son. The Old Testament, on the contrary, is 
unusually rich in phenomena important for the history of religions. 
The more clearly research separates the characteristics and important 
stages of the phenomena of religion from the confusing mass of single 
facts, the more evident it will become that the Old Testament contains 
within itself an unusually large number of important stages which 
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have been passed through successively or simultaneously. It is only 
with this result attained that the earnest and self-denying critical 
work done during the past century upon our Old Testament is 
brought to a close, and at the same time celebrates its triumph. For 
in agreement with these results all those various manifestations of 
religious action, feeling, and thought are successively or simultaneously 
disclosed; so that wherever literary criticism has distinguished differ- 
ent sources from each other, there are also disclosed various stages of 
religious perception, and each of these stages finds within the broad 
realm of religion corresponding phases of religious thought, more or 
less related. Whoever stands in the midst of the matter, and has 
learned to think and to feel with the Old Testament, will not let him- 
self be led astray. Again and again the attempt has been made to 
derive the whole of the phenomena found in the Old Testament from 
one and the same source, from this or that great civilized nation of 
antiquity. It is true that ancient Israel had about her, on the right 
and on the left, the religious second-hand shops of over-civilized peoples 
from which syncretic temerity could easily derive whatever it liked. 
But one who does not merely stand outside and look over the hedge 
into the Old Testament knows that the religion of Israel, however 
manifold and however wise its crossbreedings, is, nevertheless, grown 
from the kernel. We Old Testament students are, therefore, not at 
all in the fortunate, or at least comfortable, position of being able to 
limit our study of comparative religion either to the lands on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, or to a small group of civilized countries 
in Hither Asia; for we have repeatedly learned that the mast primitive 
forms of religion afford striking and exceedingly useful points of com- 
parison for the Old Testament. 

Now, these facts have an important bearing upon the position of 
the Old Testament in the academic program. Of late the cry sounds 
ever louder that the department of the history of religion is indispensable 
to the theological faculty, and that the subject absolutely must be 
added to those already presented; indeed, this is in many cases already 
an accomplished fact. Ido not know whether this is to be considered 
an unqualified advantage. The familiar definition of theology as 
the science of religion I consider wide of the mark. Theology is, 
as I have already stated, not a pure but an applied science, busy with 
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life within sharply defined limits. To penetrate to the depths of the 
general history of religion, within the time which is allotted to the 
study of theology together with the enormous range of subjects 
already included, is an absolute impossibility. 

A short summarizing lecture might do harm rather than good, 
because it leads the student to think that he possesses genuine knowl- 
edge, whereas the subject-matter could hardly be made to include 
much more than nomenclature and dates. More valuable, but at 
the same time incomparably more difficult, would be a lecture upon 
what is customarily called the philosophy of religion, but which should 
be termed the biology of religion; upon the regularly recurring mani- 
festations of the life of religion. The preparation for this, the actual 
exercise—and that is the most important part—has long been every- 
where offered by Old Testament science; just because the Old Testa- 
ment is so exceptionally rich in most varied religious phenomena. 
Here it is possible to penetrate to the depths and to study the life 
itself; something necessarily denied to one in the case of a summariz- 
ing treatment of the whole field. Therefore as substitute, as proxy 
for the general history of religion, as the science of one religion outside 
of Christianity, which gives us the training to enter into the mysteries 
of our own, Old Testament science will in the future more firmly 
than in the past maintain its position within Christian theology. 

But not alone in the relation of our department to the whole organ- 
ism of theology has there lately come a decided change, the boundaries 
of the department itself have also been extended, and the gap which 
separated it from its sister-discipline, New Testament theology, has 
been closed. For the church the Old Testament was only the col- 
lection of canonical books of the synagogue, because they were alone 
believed to be inspired of God. Besides these, only the so-called 
apocrypha taken from the LXX enjoyed an esteem, which was 
variously graduated from a degree nearly equaling that given to the 
Holy Scriptures, down to a decided distrust and rejection. We know 
today that the belief in inspiration is nothing more than an error— 
to be sure, an easily explainable error—a lifeless form of the belief 
in revelation, which is itself indispensable to religion; and we now 
know that divine revelation in the right sense, always relative, always 
through human mediation, and in the most varied shades of intensity, 
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exercises its quickening influence through the whole wide world. 
With this the barriers fall, and all the phenomena of religion of the 
people of the Old Covenant, wherever set down, become valuable 
material for Old Testament theology. This is particularly true of 
the whole extra-canonical writings, which in recent times have received 
such manifold and unexpected additions. So far as these belong to 
pre-Christian Judaism, they fall to the share of the Old Testament 
department, and thus appreciably enlarge the field of our duties and 
of our tasks; indeed, they so greatly enlarge it that we must ask 
ourselves whether we are in a position to meet these increased demands 
without loss of thoroughness. But even before the question is settled 
whether the bulk of the blame for this is due to our incapacity or to 
our apathy, necessity comes to its own rescue. All that extra-canoni- 
cal literature belongs to the last pre-Christian centuries, which are, 
indeed, not without representation in the Old Testament canon, but 
only by way of exception, and contrary to the opinion and intention 
of the synagogue. Now, since this body of writings is not only in 
point of time nearest neighbor to the New Testament, but emphat- 
ically its cradle, it has, naturally enough, attracted much more 
attention from our New Testament colleagues than from ourselves. 
Under the unattractive name of New Testament contemporary history, 
it has developed as an independent branch, and a whole school of 
New Testament students have devoted themselves with zeal and thor- 
oughness to this inter-Testament time and literature. We Old Tes- 
tament men ought not to lose touch with this branch; in fact, it is 
greatly to be desired that there shall always be some of us who bend 
our chief energies toward its particular investigation. But its com- 
plete incorporation into our department has been prevented by the 
facts, and, moreover, the study of Israel of the earlier time will long 
make such demands upon our undivided strength that it will employ 
by far the greater number of our workers. 

In another direction the necessity for division of labor seems even 
less open to question, but rather fundamentally justified. Only 
uncertain boundaries naturally separate that body of popular writings, 
the so-called apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, from the literature of 
talmudic Judaism, in which alone the Hebrew language, together with 
the Judaic-Aramaic, continued to exist and to develop. The roots of 
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this body of writings stretch back into the pre-Christian period, and 
thus reach as well into the fields of Old Testament science. What 
is therein handed down to us is absolutely indispensable for the recon- 
struction and exposition of the canonical books; indeed, the form in 
which we possess them is simply that of the synagogue. The insight 
into post-Christian development is also of great value for us, because 
in this connection lines are running on which trace their beginning 
to pre-Christian Judaism, in the Old Testament, so that they must 
serve as guides to the full recognition of the possibilities contained in 
the Old Testament. All this does not invalidate the truth that our 
peculiar task is ended when talmudic Judaism has fully developed 
and gained the mastery. For us it is not a matter of our own terri- 
tory, but of frontier lands. Here, too, Old Testament science has 
worked and has given contributions of the greatest importance, and 
it always will be to our advantage, as well as to that of the science of 
Judaism, to send to that camp from ours some workers who will 
there perform their chief labor. Most of us will have to be content 
with much less in order really to accomplish something in our own 
particular field. 

But the Old Testament has not spent its life and its influence 
solely in its original language, and among the people from which it 
sprang, but, as a component part of the sacred book of Christianity, 
it has been translated into the language of all Christian peoples, 
where it has gained a new life deeply influenced by the peculiar 
nature of such new homes. Through these translations, most of all 
through the Latin, the Old Testament has through all succeeding 
centuries influenced and fructified the development of civilization 
among all the Christian nations, and this, moreover, not only in the 
religious field, but through its whole extent and compass. The 
literature and the art of the Middle Ages show at every stage deeply 
incised traces of this influence, which become the more intricate and 
the more complicated because of the venerable antiquity and mys- 
terious heterogeneousness of the Old Testament to those who searched 
it. So the Old Testament gains a new life, a second existence; its 
original being is doubled by translation and exegesis, by the whole 
wide field of tradition. That here, too, obligations rest upon us is not 
in the least to be denied, for only one who is master of the original 
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meaning will be in a position fully to disclose the maze through which 
thought and imagination have wandered with these texts. Often 
enough I stood ashamed that I could give no satisfaction to philol- 
ogists, historians, and students of the history of art who turned in 
all confidence to me with burning questions from the field of tradi- 
tion. One needs a particular talent to be able to cultivate this field 
with success: a taste for miscellaneous peripheral investigation, com- 
prehensive learning based on a tenacious memory, a liking for 
psychological labyrinths, and for turning up forgotten old trash. 
I have in mind today one learned man in particular who possesses 
this equipment in abundance, and gives many valuable proofs of 
it; but he should be able to devote to it all his time and have many 
assistants in order to cover this need. It is not necessary that all 
should be of us, but all must have gone out from us. Thorough 
Old Testament study would furnish a worthy equipment for close 
research in nearly all fields of the Middle Ages. On the other hand, 
for this task, far from fruitless in itself, the majority of Old Testa- 
ment specialists must admit their incapacity. 

In returning to the central point, whence we followed a longitudinal 
cut through the ages, we find that there lies in the breadth of our 
territory on all sides such an enormous amount of work to be done 
that upon it we unquestionably need to concentrate our energies. 
Of neighbors—no, of co-workers—beyond the borders of theological 
science we have an unusual number. 

The Old Testament worker is, first of all, a linguist; as such he 
represents an independent branch of the Semitic linguistic stock, 
the Hebrew, in particular the old Hebrew, language. This is not 
the place to speak of its relation to other branches of the same stock. 
It goes, however, without saying that to make a thorough study of 
these tongues is the duty of the Old Testament worker, in order to 
gain a foundation for the real mastery of his peculiar linguistic 
domain. This task alone is very comprehensive and difficult, and 
has become increasingly so since tothe Arabic and Aramaic linguistic 
stock, with its ramifications, the magnificent discoveries on the 
Euphrates and on the Tigris have added the Assyro-Babylonian. 
The majority of us older men, whose period of growth coincided with 
the beginnings of these new studies must, in our relation to them, 
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content ourselves with the réle of outsiders. But even for the younger 
generation one may be permitted to ask the question whether it is 
necessary—yes, whether it is salutary—to strive for citizenship in 
the whole domain, now so expanded, of the Semitic languages. 
The almost invariable result will be that one of the principal fields 
will be decidedly favored. In fact, those representatives of the 
Old Testament who are linguistically well prepared for their task 
are already separating into those grounded in the Arabic and those 
grounded in the Assyro-Babylonian language. And thus it must 
remain, if linguistic preparation is not to flatten out into an ency- 
clopedic polymathy—an unfortunate condition which is already too 
frequently noticeable. Today it may not be superfluous to emphasize 
two points in particular: first, that the Semitic language of the 
cuneiform inscriptions is not called to supplant the other dialects as 
a foundation for Hebrew; second, that in the study of the dialects the 
unique quality of the Hebrew is never to be forgotten or neglected. 
Because the bulk of the writings is but slight, and the vocabulary and 
constructions correspondingly meager, Hebrew is by no means 
incidentally, as it were in leisure hours, to be acquired thoroughly. 
Often enough a miserable failure has resulted when capable Semitists 
of reputation, knowing themselves thoroughly at home in Arabic, 
Syriac, or Assyrian, thought that as Hebraists they could also speak 
a decisive word. It is and always will be a life-work to acquire a 
living sense of the genius of the Hebrew language, and it will be better, 
if the choice is offered, after once a solid linguistic foundation has been 
laid, to neglect, in the further plan, the outposts rather than to reject 
the full mastery of the Hebrew. 

Moreover, our linguistic equipment is not even completed with 
the inclusion of the Semitic languages; the old versions already men- 
tioned as the vehicles of tradition, as the transmitters of the content 
of the Old Testament to different periods and to different civilized 
countries, are our indispensable aids to the philological discovery 
of its original wording. Today an Oid Testament worker without 
a thorough familiarity with the idiom of the Septuagint is incon- 
ceivable, and the identification and purification of the text of the 
Septuagint require a knowledge of nearly all languages of the 
Roman orbis terrarum, at least of its larger eastern portion and of its 
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neighboring countries. Especially since Lagarde’s telling work 
a special Septuagint science has grown up, and will not for a long 
time to come lay down its authority. 

With this we are standing in the midst of philology, to which in 
its whole range, as to a sister-science, we also lay claim. Even the 
authentication of the text, in the case of our literature, meets with 
very unusual difficulties. For, as is well known, all that work on 
the versions must be directed solely toward securing a single independ- 
ent text-form, apart from that one which, since the second century 
A. D., has been handed down by the synagogue in stubborn exclusion 
and to the destruction of all variants. Even the best-preserved of 
the books—no one today doubts this—still demand a high degree of 
philological work; the condition of the others is simply lamentable. 
The amount of help which the versions, especially the Septuagint, 
offer varies widely. With such meager outward evidence everywhere, 
the inner evidence must be drawn out as a decisive factor, and con- 
jectural criticism here opens up a wide field in which, besides much 
chaff, also much good fruit has been gathered. 

Another branch of philological activity has been employed in textual 
criticism and has attained special prominence in recent years. I 
refer to metrics. Indeed, the Hebrew metric exerts so strong an 
attraction that even distinguished representatives of quite other 
linguistic departments have applied themselves to it with great 
enthusiasm and industry. Here too, as in textual criticism, we are 
in a worse plight than the majority of our colleagues; for here too we 
lack the most essential foundation—there is no tradition at all handed 
down to us. When, in the light of the sad condition of our text, 
there is an attempt to use metrics in their widest sense for the recon- 
struction of its original form, then, in the face of this lamentable state 
of affairs, the circulus vitiosus is evident. This method is not to be 
opposed from principle, for its legitimacy is indisputable, and is, 
moreover, proved by certain definite results; but we must again urge 
the greatest caution, since the standard itself by which the correct- 
ness of the text is to be measured—I mean the system of metrics— 
can be gained only through the strongest participation of the critic’s 
own subjectivity. The very foundations of the structure are still 
in question; let us carefully avoid piling up hasty air-castles. 
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Of exegesis almost nothing need be said; its laws are universally 
the same, as are also the particular demands made upon it by indi- 
vidual periods. In the Old Testament, as well as elsewhere, the 
historical, psychological, and esthetic sides of the task are today 
much more strongly emphasized than in the past. But surely it is 
well deserved to call particular attention to the mighty service which 
has been done for the Old Testament in the last one hundred and 
fifty years by literary criticism. Seldom will such difficult problems 
be assigned to it, and seldom will such complete, safe, and far-reaching 
solutions be returned. The history of this work, especially of the 
Hexateuch criticism, taken at a bird’s-eye view, where persons with 
their weaknesses and their limitations vanish, affords a truly classical 
example of methodical procedure. Notice the possibilities, the 
application of fundamentally differing, yes of antagonistic, critical 
methods, and the repeated tests for the same results. And throughout 
all this, Old Testament science worked without prototype; indeed, it 
offered incentive to all other fields of literature, and served them as 
prototype. The final and complete victory was won by a combined 
attack upon the whole line by the union of the criticism of men like 
Reuss and Vatke and the formal criticism of such as Astruc and 
Hupfeld. Abraham Kuenen and Julius Wellhausen were the winners. 
Everything essential now stands so fast that the dilettante attacks from 
outsiders who come up from the right and from the left give no 
cause for fear. Nowadays the realistic criticism, essentially founded 
upon facts of the religious history of Israel, holds the foreground, 
while the battle chiefly rages about the prophets. Here now and 
then the same bold sallies of discovery are undertaken as formerly 
for the investigation of the historical books. It may be questioned 
whether we shall here ever attain to equally positive results in details; 
over the whole we already see with sufficient clearness. 

The advance from the abstract analysis of former times, which 
produced only negative results, to the living synthesis, the insight 
into the political and religious conditions of every writing, makes it 
now also possible to produce, instead of the old-fashioned introduction 
to the Old Testament, a history of Old Testament literature, pro- 
ceeding in chronological order and showing the organic development 
of the spirit of Israel. The work which Eduard Reuss planned a 
half-century ago, and carried out in a genial experiment a quarter- 
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century ago, we, with our better equipment, should not now hesitate 
to take hold of anew. Such a genuine history of literature would 
with necessity demand to be incorporated into the whole history of 
the people and therewith we ourselves enter the ranks of the histor- 
ians. In fact, the task rests upon us, and upon no one else, of writing 
the history of that nation, in itself petty, but for the development of 
humanity extraordinarily important, of old Israel during the one and 
a quarter millenniums of its pre-Christian existence. The unusual 
difficulty of clearing up the sources makes our department as good as 
inaccessible to a student of ancient history who has not been trained 
in our school. This is sufficiently proved for the past generation by 
such examples as M. Duncker and L. Ranke; and the present, espe- 
cially the Assyriological school of historians, seems to rival them in 
further proofs of the same. On the one side the attack is made by 
the exponents of tradition, who apply everything discovered from the 
monuments to the biblical department in order to prop up the old 
ecclesiastical tradition now become a dogma which they themselves 
have not outgrown. From the other side the onset is made by the 
mythologists, who endeavor in this way or that to resolve the plain 
historical facts into dull monotonous trains of thought. They will 
all offer us an occasional contribution; but in the main their work will 
be vain, because they lack training for the right use of the sources, as 
well as comprehension of the spirit of the Old Testament. There- 
fore we intend to hold on to our task of writing the history of the 
people of Israel in its whole extent, and to perform this task increas- 
ingly well. In this connection we make grateful use of all that the 
related sciences of every kind have to offer—geography, ethnology, 
archeology, and all the rest; indeed, we feel ourselves everywhere as 
fellow-workers, and hope to do our duty to the utmost of our power. 
We follow with particular interest the prodigious progress in the exca- 
vations on the ruined sites of those nations which lived at the same 
time as Israel, and, in part, long before; the new branches of science 
which have sprung up from these researches astonish us with their 
magnificent results. We are often reproached with the contrast to all 
this, with indifference and apathy, and the consequent stagnation 
and retrogression in our own work. But our legitimate caution 
does not deserve such censure. Joyfully as we hail everything which 
comes forth from the excavations, we still have no desire to fill the 
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yawning trenches with our present possession, with the’ books of the 
Old Testament. Such things as are there brought up are at first 
riddles, sphynx-forms; what we have in our hands speaks to us a plain 
language incapable of misconception. We gladly accept the correct 
interpretation of the monuments as a substantial enrichment of our 
own possessions; but the groundwork for an understanding of the 
people of Israel we must always derive from what has been handed 
down by this people. Overwhelmingly great as was the physical and 
intellectual power of the world-empire on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris; superior as was the kingdom on the Nile, and many another, 
in comparison with the petty kingdom of Israel, we still have here, 
in spite of all influences from the most diverse directions, to do with 
an independent folk-individuality, and with one so energetic and so 
vigorous that it ultimately set up for itself its own laws and its own aims. 

This is pre-eminently true (to return to the kernel of the matter 
and to the beginning of this survey) of the religion of Israel, in which 
its life reached its supreme and exhaustive expression. Supported 
by such presuppositions and preliminaries as are here developed, we 
can, I dare say, with greater confidence than at the beginning of this 
statement of accounts, associate ourselves and our department with 
the representatives of the general science of religion; and this in spite 
of our Christian-theological stamp, which we neither can, nor desire 
to, disclaim. We strive, in fact, to understand the remarkable, the 
unique appearance of the religion of Israel as such in its historical 
development; we are determined to overlook no characteristic which 
is likely to distinguish it and to make it more possible of compre- 
hension. That this task offers the greatest difficulties does not terrify 
us; that it brings us into contact with so many branches of science 
makes us proud. But we need many associates, and they must be of 
very differing qualities. The compass of the work is so great that it 
demands division of labor. No one should be accused of one-sided- 
ness if he carefully tends his own particular part of this great field, 
and really promotes our work. But let no superficial dilettantism 
find place among us. As we older men slowly withdraw from the 
scene of action, may the men of the new generation escape the danger 
of scattering their forces, and strive with success to concentrate on 
every point, however small, the ablest possible scholarship! 





CRITICAL NOTE 


THE ZURICH ANABAPTISTS AND THOMAS MUNZER 


The letter of Conrad Grebel and his friends at Zurich to Thomas 
Miinzer, of which a translation is here presented, was published by Pro- 
fessor C. A. Cornelius in his Geschichte des Miinsterischen Aujfruhrs, Book 
II, p. 240 (Appendix I), 1860. It is often referred to as one of the most 
important sources of information about the Swiss Anabaptists in their 
earlier stage, but, so far as I have seen, no really adequate use has been 
made of it. For English and American students of Anabaptist history its 
use is hedged about with several difficulties. The book of Cornelius is 
becoming rare. The German of the text not only presents the usual 
difficulties of literal reprints from the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
but it is filled with Swiss idioms, so that even those who read German 
fluently might find it hard to get more than the general thought. 

In my translation I have aimed chiefly at exactness. It would have 
been easy to polish the style, but I have tried to preserve the somewhat 
uncouth directness of Grebel’s German. In a few places I was in doubt 
and have indicated it. Repeatedly the grammatical construction changes 
in the course of a sentence and the meaning cannot be construed with entire 
certainty. The translation reproduces this uncertainty. Sentences in 
parentheses () are thus inclosed in the original text. Phrases in brackets 
[ ] are explanations of the translator. 

The translation is followed by comments, in which I have tried to sum 
up the results to be gained from the document. 

May peace, grace, and mercy from God, our Father, and Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, be with us all. Amen. 

Dear Brother Thomas: For God’s sake do not marvel that we address thee 
without title, and request thee like a brother to communicate with us by writing, 
and that we have ventured, unasked and unknown to thee, to open up intercourse 
between us. God’s Son, Jesus Christ, who offers himself as the one master and 
head of all who would be-saved, and bids us be brethren by the one common 
word given to all brethren and believers, has moved us and compelled us to make 
friendship and brotherhood and to bring the following points to thy attention. 
Thy writing of two tracts on Fictitious Faith [von dem erdichten glouben] has also 
caused us todo so. Therefore we ask that thou wilt take it kindly for the sake of 
Christ our Savior. If God wills, it shall serve and work to our good. Amen. 


gr 
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Just as our forebears fell away from the true God and the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and of the right faith in him, and from the one true, common, divine word, 
from the divine institutions, from Christian love and life, and lived without God’s 
law and gospel in human, useless, un-Christian customs and ceremonies, and 
expected to attain salvation therein, yet fell far short of it, as the evangelical 
preachers have declared, and to some extent are still declaring; so today, too, every 
man wants to be saved by superficial faith, without fruits of faith, without baptism 
of test and probation, without love and hope, without right Christian practices, 
and wants to persist in all the old fashion of personal vices, and in the common 
ritualistic and anti-Christian customs of baptism and of the Lord’s Supper, 
in disrespect for the divine word and in respect for the word of the pope and of 
the anti-papal preachers, which yet is not equal to the divine word nor in harmony 
with it, in respecting persons and in manifold seduction there is grosser and more 
pernicious error now than ever has been since the beginning of the world. In the 
same error we, too, lingered as long as we heard and read only the evangelical 
preachers who are to blame for all this, in punishment for our sins. But after we 
took the Scriptures in hand, too, and consulted it on many points, we have been 
instructed somewhat and have discovered the great and hurtful error of the shep- 
herds, of ours too, namely, that we do not daily beseech God earnestly with con- 
stant groaning to be brought out of this destruction of all godly life and out of 
human abominations, and to attain to true faith and divine institutions. The 
cause of all this is the [policy of ] false caution, the hiding of the divine word, and 
the mixing of it with the human. Aye, we say it harms all and frustrates all 
things divine. There is no need of specifying and reciting. 

While we were marking and deploring these facts, thy book against false faith 
and baptism was brought to us, and we were more fully informed anti confirmed, 
and it rejoiced us wonderfully that we found one who was of the same Christian 
mind with us and dared to show the evangelical preachers their lack, how that in 
all the chief points they are acting with a false caution and set their own opinions, 
and even those of anti-Christ, above God and against God, as befits not the ambas- 
sadors of God to act and preach. Therefore we beg and admonish thee as a 
brother by the name, the power, the word, the spirit, and the. salvation, which 
has come to all Christians through Jesus Christ our Master and Savior, that thou 
wilt take earnest heed to preach only the divine word without fear, to set up and 
guard only divine institutions, to esteem as good and right only what may be found 
in pure and clear Scripture, to reject, hate, and curse all devices, words, customs, 
and opinions of men, including thine own. 

We understand and have seen that thou hast translated the mass into German 
and hast introduced new German hymns. That cannot be well, for we find 
nothing taught in the New Testament about singing, no example of it. Paul 
scolds the learned Corinthians more than he praises them, because they mumbled 
in meeting as if they sang, just as the Jews and the Italians chant their words song- 
fashion. Secondly, since singing in Latin grew up without divine instruction and 
apostolic example and custom, without producing good or edifying, it will still 
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less edify in German and will create a faith consisting in mere outward seeming. 
Thirdly, Paul even clearly forbids singing in Eph. 5, and Col. 3, since he says 
and teaches that they are to speak to one another and teach one another with 
psalms and spiritual songs, and if anyone would sing, he should sing and give 
thanks in his heart. Fourthly, whatever we are not taught by clear passages or 
examples must be regarded as forbidden, just as if it were written: ‘This do not; 
sing not.” Fifthly, Christ in the Old and especially in the New Testament bids 
his messengers simply proclaim the word. Paul, too, says that the word of Christ 
profits us, not the song. Whoever sings poorly gets vexation by it; whoever can 
sing well gets conceit. Sixthly, we must not follow our notions; we must add 
nothing to the word and take nothing from it. Seventhly, if you want to abolish 
the mass, it must not be done by supplanting it with German singing, which per- 
haps is thy device, or comes from Luther. It must be rooted up by the word 
and command of Christ.* 9. For it is not planted by God. 10. The supper of 
fellowship Christ did institute and plant. 11. The words found in Matt. 26, 
Mark 14, Luke 22, and 1 Cor. 11 alone are to be used, no more, no less. He who 
serves [as leader] from among the church shall pronounce them from one of the 
evangelists or from Paul. 13. They are the words of the instituted meal of fellow- 
ship, not words of consecration. 14. Ordinary bread shall befused, without idols 
and additions. 15. For [the latter] creates an external reverence and veneration 
of the bread, and a turning away from the internal. An ordinary drinking- 
vessel, too, shall be used. 16. This would do away with the adoration and bring 
true understanding and appreciation of the Supper, since the bread is nought but 
bread, by faith the body of Christ and the becoming one body with Christ and 
the brethren; only it must be eaten and drunk in spirit and love, as John shows 
in chap. 6 and the other passages, Paul in Cor. 10 and 11, and as is clearly learned 
in Acts 2. 17. Although it is simply bread, yet if faith and brotherly love precede 
it, it is to be received with joy, since, when it is used in the church, it is to show 
us that we are truly one bread and one body, and that we are and wish to be true 
brethren with one another, etc. 18. But if one is found who will not live the 
brotherly life, he eats unto condemnation, since he eats it without discerning, 
like any other meal, and dishonors love, which is the inner bond, and the bread, 
which is the outer bond. 19. Since also it does not call to his mind Christ’s 
body and blood of the covenant of the cross, so that for the sake of Christ and the 
brethren, of the head and the members, he may be willing to live and suffer. 
20. Neither is it to be ministered by thee [i. e., ritually, as in the mass]. That 
was the beginning of the mass that only a few partook. Whereas the Supper is 
an expression of fellowship, not a mass and sacrament. Therefore none is to 
receive it alone, neither on his deathbed nor otherwise. Neither is the bread to 
be locked away, etc., for the use of a single person, since no one shall take for 
himself alone the bread that belongs to those in fellowship; unless he is out of 
fellowship with himself, and no one is so, etc. 21. Neither is it to be used in 


t Grebel forgot to number his 8th and 12th points. 
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temples according to all Scripture and example, since that creates a false rever- 
ence. 22. It is to be used much and often. 23. It is not to be used without 
the rule of Christ in Matt. 18, otherwise it is not the Lord’s Supper; for 
without that rule every man will run after the externals; the inner matter, love, 
will be passed by, if brethren and false brethren approach or eat it. 24. If 
ever thou wouldst serve it, we wish it would be done without priestly garment 
and vestment of the mass, without singing, without addition. 25. As for the 
time, we know that Christ gave it to the apostles at the Supper and that the 
Corinthians had the same usage. We fix no definite time with us, etc. 

[Let this suffice], since thou art much better instructed about the Lord’s 
Supper, and we only state things as we understand them. If we are not in the 
right, teach us better, and do thou drop singing and the mass, and act in all things 
only according to the word, and bring forth and establish by the word the usages 
of the apostles. If that cannot be done, it would be better if all things remained 
in Latin and without changing and accommodating. If the right cannot be 
established, then neither do thou minister according to a usage of thine own or 
the priestly usage of the Anti-Christ, and at least teach how it ought to be, as 
Christ does in John 6, and teaches how we are to eat and drink his flesh and blood, 
and has no regard for the apostasy and the anti-Christian caution, of which the 
most learned and foremost evangelical preachers have made a regular idol and 
have propagated it in all the world. It is much more desirable that a few be 
rightly taught through the word of God, believing and walking aright in virtues 
and customs, than that many believe falsely and hypocritically through adulterated 
doctrine. Though we admonish and beseech thee, we are in hopes that thou wilt 
do it of thine own accord; and we admonish the more willingly, because thou 
hast so kindly listened to our brother and confessed that thou too hast given way 
too much, and because thou and Carlstadt are esteemed by us the purest pro- 
claimers and preachers of the purest word of God; and if you two rebuke, and 
justly, those who mingle the words and customs of men with those of God, you 
must by rights cut yourselves loose and be completely purged of the benefices of 
the priesthood and all new and ancient customs, and of your own and ancient 
notions. If your benefices, as with us, are supported by interest and tithes, 
which are both true usury, and if you do not get your support from an entire 
church, we beg that you will give up your benefices. Ye know well how a 
shepherd should be supported. 

We have good hopes of Jacob Strauss and a few others, who are little esteemed 
by the slothful scholars and doctors at Wittenberg. We, too, are thus rejected 
by our learned shepherds. All men follow them, because they preach a sinful 
sweet Christ, and they lack clear discernment, as thou hast set forth in thy tracts, 
which have taught and strengthened beyond measure us who are poor in spirit. 
And so we are in harmony in all points, except that we have learned with sorrow 
that thou hast-set up tablets, for which we find no text nor example in the New 
Testament. In the Old it [the Law] was to be written outwardly, but now in the 
New it is to be written on the fleshly tablets of the heart, as the comparison of 
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both Testaments proves, as we are taught by Paul, 2 Cor. 3, Jeremiah 31, Hebrews 
8, Ezekiel 36. Unless we are mistaken, which we do not think and believe, do 
thou abolish the tablets again. The matter has grown out of thine own notions, 
a futile expense [ ?], which will increase and become quite idolatrous, and spread 
into all the world, just as happened with the idolatrous images. It would also 
create the idea that something external always had to stand and be set up in place 
of the idols, whereby the unlearned might learn, while in fact only the external 
word is to be so used according to all example and commandment of Scripture, as 
is declared especially 1 Cor. 14 and Col. 3. It is true that this learning from the 
one Word might in time lag, [the connection is not clear] but even if it [the setting 
up of the tablets] would never do any harm, yet I would never want to invent and 
set up anything new and to follow and imitate the slothful and misleading scholars 
with their false caution, and from my own opinion invent, teach, and establish 
a single thing. 

Go forward with the word and establish a Christian church with the help of 
Christ and his rule, as we find it instituted Matthew 18 and applied in the epistles. 
Use determination and common prayer and decision according to faith and love, 
without command or compulsion, then God will help thee and thy little flock to 
all sincerity, and the singing and the tablets will cease. There is more than 
enough of wisdom and counsel in the Scripture, how all classes and all men may 
be taught, governed, instructed, and turned to piety. Whoever will not amend 
and believe, but resists the word and doings of God and thus persists, such a man, 
after Christ and his word and rule have been declared to him and he has been 
admonished in the presence of the three witnesses and the church, such a man 
we say, taught by God’s word, shall not be killed, but regarded as a heathen and 
publican and let alone. 

Moreover, the gospel and its adherents are not to be protected by the sword, 
nor are they thus to protect themselves, which, as we learn from our brother, is 
thy opinion and practice. True Christian believers are’ sheep among wolves, 
sheep for the slaughter; they must be baptized in anguish and affliction, tribulation, 
persecution, suffering, and death; they must be tried with fire, and must reach the 
fatherland of eternal rest, not by killing their bodily, but by mortifying their 
spiritual enemies. Neither do they use worldly sword or war, since all killing 
has ceased with them; unless, indeed, we are still of the old law; and even 
there (much as we consider it) war.was a misfortune after they had once con- 
quered the Promised Land. [Neither the text nor the meaning of the last sen- 
tence is quite certain.] No more of this. 

On the matter of baptism thy book pleases us well, and we desire to be further 
instructed by thee. We understand that even an adult person is not to be baptized 
without Christ’s rule of binding and loosing. The Scripture describes baptism 
thus, that it signifies the washing away of sins by faith and the blood of Christ 
(to him that is baptized, changes his mind and believes before and after it); that 
it signifies that a man is dead and ought to be dead to sin and walks in newness of 
life and spirit, and that he shall certainly be saved if by the inner baptism he lives 
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his faith according to this significance; so that the water does not confirm or increase 
faith, as the scholars at Wittenberg say, and how it gives very great comfort and 
is the final refuge on the deathbed. Also that it does not save, as Augustine, 
Tertullian, Theophylact, and Cyprian have taught, dishonoring faith and the 
suffering of Christ in the case of the old and adult, and dishonoring the suffering 
of Christ in the case of the unbaptized infants. We hold according to the following 
passages, Gen. 8, Deut. 1, 30, 31, and 1 Cor. 14, Wisdom 12, 2 Peter 2, Rom. 1, 2, 
7, 10, Matt. 18, 19, Mark 9, 10, Luke 18, etc., that all children who have not yet 
come to discernment of the knowledge of good and evil, and have not yet eaten of 
the tree of knowledge, that they are surely saved by the suffering of Christ the new 
Adam, who has restored their vitiated life, because they would have been subject 
to death and condemnation only if Christ had not suffered, but have not yet 
grown up to the infirmity of our broken nature, unless, indeed, it can be proved 
that Christ did not suffer for the children. But as to the objection that faith is 
demanded of all who are to be saved, we exclude children from this and hold that 
they are saved without faith, and we do not believe from the above passages 
[that children must be baptized], and we conclude from the description of baptism 
and from the accounts of it (according to which no child was baptized), also 
from the above passages (which alone apply to the question of children, and all 
other Scriptures do not refer to children) that infant baptism is a senseless, blas- 
phemous abomination, contrary to all Scripture, contrary even to the papacy; 
since we find that for many years after the apostolic times believers and unbelievers 
were baptized together by Cyprian and Augustine, for six hundred years, etc. 
Since thou knowest this ten times better and hast published thy protests against 
infant baptism, we hope that thou art not acting against the eternal word, wisdom, 
and commandment of God, according to which only believers are to be baptized, 
and art not baptizing children. If thou or Carlstadt will pot write sufficiently 
against infant baptism with all that "applies, as to how and why we should baptize, 
etc., I (Cunrat Grebel) will try my hand, and I have already begun to reply to all 
who have hitherto (excepting thyself) misleadingly, and knowingly, written on bap- 
tism and have deceived about the senseless, blasphemous form of baptism, as for 
instance Luther, Léw {Leo Judae], Osiander, and the men at Strassburg, and 
some have done even more shamefully. Unless God avert it, I and we all are 
and shall be surer of persecution on the part of the scholars, etc., than of other 
folks. We pray thee not to use nor to receive the old customs of anti-Christianism, 
such as sacrament, mass, signs, etc., but to hold to the word alone, as beseems all 
ambassadors, and especially thee and Carlstadt, and as ye do, more than all the 
preachers of all nations. ‘ 
Regard us as thy brethren and take this letter as an expression of great joy 
and hope toward you through God, and admonish, comfort, and strengthen us 
as thou art well able. Pray to God the Lord for us that he may come to the aid 
of our faith, since we desire to believe. And if God will grant us also to pray, we 
too will pray for thee and all, that we all may walk according to our calling and 
estate. May God grant it through Jesus Christ our Savior. Amen. Greet all 
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brethren, the shepherds and the sheep, who receive the word of faith and salva- 
tion with desire and hunger, etc. 

One point more. We desire an answer, and if thou doest publish anything, 
that thou wilt send it to us by this messenger and others. We also desire to be 
informed if thou and Carlstadt are of one mind. We hope and believe it. We 
commend this messenger to thee, who has also carried letters from us to our 
brother Carlstadt. And if thou couldst visit Carlstadt, so that you could reply 
jointly, it would be a sincere joy to us. The messenger is to return to us; what is 
lacking in his pay shall be made up when he returns. 

God be with us. 
Whatever we have not understood correctly, inform and instruct us. 

Given at Zurich on the fifth day of the Harvest Month [September] in the 
year MV¢ and XXIIII [1524]. 

Cunrat Grebel, Anderesz Kastelberg [auf der Stiilzen], Felix Mantz, Hansz 
Oggenfiiss [Ockenfuss], Bartlime Pur, Heinrich Aberli, and other brethren of 
thine in Christ, if God will, who have written this to thee, wish for thee and us all 
and all thy flock till further message the true word of God, true faith, love, and 
hope with all peace and grace from God through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

I, C. Grebel, meant to write to Luther in the name of all of us, and to exhort 
him to cease from his [policy of] caution, which he uses without [authority of] 
Scripture and which he has established in the world, and others after him. But 
my affliction and time would not permit. Do you do it according to your duty, etc. 

Address: 

To the sincere and faithful preacher of the gospel, Thomas Miinzer at Altstett 
in the Harz, our faithful and beloved brother in Christ. 


Dearly beloved Brother Thomas. When I had subscribed all our names 
in a hurry and had thought this messenger would not wait until we wrote to 
Luther, too, he had to bide and wait on account of rain. So I wrote to Luther, 
too, on behalf of my brethren and thine, and have exhorted him to cease from the 
false sparing of the weak, who are [really] themselves. Andreas Castelberg has 
written to Carlstadt. Meanwhile Hans Huiuf of Halle, our fellow-citizen here and 
brother, has arrived who recently visited thee, [and brings] a letter and shameful 
tract by Luther, which no man ought to write who wants to be a leader [ ?] like the 
apostles. Paul teaches differently: porro servum Domini, etc. I see that he wants 
to have thee outlawed and deliver thee to the prince [Frederick of Saxony] to whom 
he has tied his gospel, even as Aaron had to hold Moses as his god. As for thy 
tracts and Protestations I find thee without guilt, unless thou doest reject baptism 
entirely, which I do not gather from them, but [I understand] that thou doest 
condemn infant baptism and the absurdity of baptism. What “water” means 
in John 3 we shall examine carefully in thy book and the Scripture. The brother 
of Huiuf writes that thou hast preached against the princes, that they are to be 
attacked with the fist. Is it true? If thou art willing to defend war, the tablets, 
singing, or other things which thou doest not find in express words of Scripture, 
as thou doest not find the points mentioned, then I admonish thee by the common 
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salvation of us all that thou wilt cease therefrom and from all notions of thine own 
now and hereafter, then wilt thou be completely pure, who in other points pleasest 
us better than anyone in this German and other countries. If thou fallest into 
the hands of Luther or the duke [George of Saxony], drop the points mentioned, 
and stand by the others like a hero and champion of God. Be strong. Thou 
hast the Bible (of which Luther has made Bible, Bubel, Babel) for defense against 
the idolatrous caution of Luther, which he and the learned shepherds in our parts 
have propagated in all the world; against the deceitful, weak-kneed faith, against 
their preaching, in which they do not teach Christ as they should, although they 
have just opened the gospel for all the world that people may or should read for 
themselves; but not many do it, for everybody follows their authority. With us 
there are not twenty who believe the word of God; they trust the persons, Zwingli, 
Léw [Leo Judae}], and others, who elsewhere are esteemed learned. And if thou 
must suffer for it, thou knowest well that it cannot be otherwise. Christ must 
suffer still more in his members. But he will strengthen and keep them steadfast 
to the end. May God give grace to thee and us. For our shepherds also are so 
wroth and furious against us, rail at us as knaves from the pulpit in public, and 
call us Satanas in angelos lucis conversos. We, too, shall in time see persecution 
come upon us through them. Therefore pray to God for us. Once more we 
admonish thee, and we do so because we love and honor thee so heartily for the 
clearness of thy word and hence write thee trustfully and foolishly [?]: do 
not act, teach, or establish anything according to human opinion, your own 
or that of others, and abolish again what has been so established; but éstablish 
and teach only the clear word and practices of God, with the rule of Christ [on 
church discipline], unadulterated baptism and unadulterated Supper, as we have 
touched upon in the first letter, and upon which thou art better informed than a 
hundred of us. If thou and Carlstadt, Jacob Strauss, and Michael Stiefel do not 
give sincere diligence to it (as I and my brethren hope that you will do), it will be 
a sorry gospel that has come into the world. But you are far purer than our 
men here and those at Wittenberg, who flounder from one perversion of Scripture 
into the next, and daily from one blindness into another and greater. I think and 
believe that they propose to become true papists and popes. Now no more. 
God, our captain, with his Son Jesus Christ, our Savior, and with his spirit and 
word be with thee and us all. 

Cunrat Grebel, Andresz Castelberg, Felix Mantz, Heinrich Aberli, Joannes 
Pannicellus [i. e., Hans Broedli], Hansz Oggenftisz, Hansz Huiuf, thy countryman 
of Halle, thy brethren, and seven new young Miinzers against Luther. 


If thou art permitted to continue preaching, and if nothing happens to thee, 
we will send thee a copy of our letter to Luther and of the reply he will send us. 
We have admonished him and our [preachers] here, too. Thus, unless God 
prevents, we mean to show up their deficiency and not fear what may happen 
to us on account of it. We have not kept any copy except of the letter which we 
wrote to Martin [Luther], thy adversary. Therefore receive kindly our unlearned 
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and uncouth writing, and be sure that we have done it from love since we are at 
one in word and affliction and adversaries, although thou art more learned and 
stronger in spirit. On account of this harmony we have talked and written so 
much to thee. If God permits, greet all thy Christians from us and write us all 
jointly a long letter. Thou wilt give us great joy and increase our love for thee. 
Address: 
This letter also belongs to Thomas Miinzer at Altstetten in the Harz. 


I. THE SITUATION 


The first of the two letters was written on September 5, 1524, probably 
somewhat in a hurry, and was to be taken by some man on the point of 
leaving for the north. Grebel had intended to write to Luther also, but 
lack of time and ill-health prevented him. But rain kept the messenger 
from leaving, and the opportunity was used by Grebel to write the intended 
letter to Luther, and by Andreas Castelberg (who is probably identical 
with Andreas auf der Stiilzen) to write to Carlstadt. Grebel then added 
the second letter to Miinzer, in which he used additional information which 
had just come to them about Luther and Miinzer. 

The letter to Carlstadt seems to have reached him. He was then pastor 
at Orlamiinde, but was banished from there in the same month and went 
to southern Germany. He replied cordially to the letter of the group in 
Zurich, sent his friend Westerburg to visit them, and came to Zurich him- 
self. What became of the letter to Luther we do not know. The writers 
kept a copy of it, and, in case Luther answered, they intended to make 
polemical use of the correspondence. The letters to Miinzer appear not 
to have been delivered. The originals in Grebel’s handwriting are at the 
Biirgerbibliothek at St. Gallen. Probably the messenger failed to find 
Miinzer, brought the letters back to Grebel, who kept them among his 
papers, and at his death they may have passed into the possession of his 
brother-in-law Vadian at St. Gallen. Miinzer had left Alstedt on August 
7, 1§24, and had gone to Miihlhausen. From there he was expelled 
September 28, 1524, and went to southern Germany. In October and 
November he spent several weeks at Griessen, near Waldshut and Schaff- 
hausen in Switzerland, and the Zurich Anabaptists visited him there. 


Il. RELATION TO THE REFORMERS 


Most of the men composing the Swiss Anabaptist group had been 
earnest supporters of Zwingli in his earlier advance movements. They 
began to part company with him when he declined to support the protest 
of the radical wing of his party against the support of the church; by com- 
pulsory tithing and against the large remnants of Catholic practices in the 
Lord’s Supper. The rupture was completed by the[publicJdisputation 
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held October 26, 1523. The state church of Zurich was organized and 
turned its edge against the men who disputed its right to exist. They in 
turn withdrew from it. Separate meetings probably began about that 
time, and the theory of a church of believers rose to importance in their 
minds as they made trial of it in actual experience. These letters mirror 
the state of feeling ten months later. 

They recognize that the “evangelical preachers,” meaning the Witten- 
berg and Swiss Reformers, have performed useful service in exposing the 
general apostasy from true Christianity in the old church, and that to some 
extent they are still continuing that service. But no satisfactory condition 
of Christian life has yet been reached. The faith about which so much is 
said among the Reformers is an external and deceptive faith, without fruit 
in conduct; men persist in sinful life, and there is no church discipline; 
Catholic ceremonies are maintained in baptism and the Supper; the author- 
ity of the Bible is neutralized by the excessive authority of the Reformers. 
The chief cause for the lack of purity in worship and organization is the 
policy of caution—das falsche Schonen, the false forbearance at Witten- 
berg and Zurich. Luther interposed when the people at Wittenberg under 
Carlstadt’s leadership began to make a clean sweep of the old worship 
and its appurtenances, and he did so ostensibly on behalf of the weak who 
were not yet ready for such action. Zwingli had urged similar motives. 
The real motive with both men probably was political sagacity. They 
knew the extent of opposition among the influential elements at home, and 
the danger of interference from outside, if conservative religious sentiment 
was too boldly outraged. If they crowded on more canvass, the little 
craft of the cause might founder. Zwingli as a religious man was quite 
ready to go forward, but as a Zurich politician and as a Swiss statesman he 
held it wise to stop for the present. 

The group of the Brethren met this prudent, but shifty and calcu- 
lating, policy with the bold idealism of absolute obedience to principle. 
They were the root-and-branch party of the Swiss Reformation. They 
acknowledged the express commandments and example of the New Testa- 
ment as the only authority in church practice. The adulteration of the 
divine Word by the admixture of human notions and prudential considera- 
tions was their chief charge against the Reformers. 

It is interesting that Zwingli’s name is mentioned only once. The usual 
reference is to “‘our shepherds,” “our learned shepherds.” But the feeling 
is strained. The Brethren are being denounced openly from the pulpit 
and called ‘‘devils masked as angels of light.”” They look forward to per- 
secution as bound to come. 
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Il. THEIR RELATION TO MUNZER 

The immediate occasion of the correspondence was the satisfaction 
of the writers with two tracts of Miinzer, which they had evidently just 
read and which were full of fresh stimulus to them. They were: “Pro- 
testation oder empietung Tome Miintzers von Stolberg am Hartzs seel- 
warters zu Alstedt seine leren betreffende vnnd tzum anfang von dem 
rechten Christen glawben, vnnd der Tawffe,” and “‘Von dem getichten 
glawben auff nechst Protestation aussgangen Tome Muntzers Selwerters zu 
Alstedt.”” Both had been published early in 1524. But this was not their 
first knowledge of him. They speak of a conversation between Miinzer 
and one of their brethren, in which Miinzer had conceded that he had been 
too yielding. They also know of his efforts for the reconstruction of 
church worship, and the translation of hymns and liturgy into German. 
Miinzer published three tracts on this subject in 1523-24, and was ahead 
of Luther in his efforts to supply the new needs of the people in church 
worship. 

What appealed to the Zurich Brethren was the daring radicalism of 
Miinzer. He at least showed none of the sinful leaven of prudence, at 
least not in his teaching. He was not hampered by political anxiety about 
the princes, nor by excessive veneration for the Reformers. In so far he 
was a man after their heart. One of the few touches of humor in the letters 
is the signature of the second letter: “thy brethren and seven new young 
Miinzers against Luther.” 

But the enthusiasm with which they hail his bold criticism of the 
Reformers and of their policy of adaptation does not imply that they sur- 
render their independence to Miinzer. They immediately proceed to 
criticise him for introducing singing into church worship, which they hold 
to be without New Testament authority and fraught with spiritual dangers; 
for endeavoring to supplant the mass by a German substitute which leaves 
some of the ritualistic character of it intact; for setting up tables of the 
Decalogue in church; and for sanctioning forcible resistance against oppres- 
sion and persecution. They also disapprove conditionally his attitude on 
certain points on which they have no trustworthy information. If he and 
Carlstadt in their pastoral positions at Alstedt and Orlamiinde are deriving 
their income from enforced tithes or interest, they object. A pastor should 
be supported by the voluntary offerings of his church. They suspect that 
he has not yet organized a true Christian church with discipline according 
to Matt., chap. 18, and they encourage him to make the venture. They 
are evidently doubtful if his practice on infant baptism corresponds to his 
theory, and admonish him not to baptize infants. Their suspicion was 
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correct, for Miinzer continued to baptize children when presented for 
baptism. They do not raise the question of his own rebaptism, for they 
themselves did not come to that point for several months more. 

It is noteworthy that there is no response in their minds to the social 
spirit of Miinzer’s writings. Their interest is solely in religion and the 
church. Where they touch on his views about forcible resistance, they are 
evidently not thinking of the social oppression of the common people, but 
of persecution on account of religion. It may be that their failure to vibrate 
in response to this strident note in Miinzer’s writings was simply due to 
their spokesman Grebel. He wrote the letter; the others assented to it; 
its matter and manner were naturally determined by him. In later days 
there was a stronger communistic spirit among the Swiss Anabaptists. It 
has been suggested that their later interview with Miinzer may have affected 
them. : 

IV. THEIR DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 


The outward canon of their thinking is the sole authority of the New 
Testament; its inner aim is the creation of genuine spiritual life. An exter- 
nal, deceptive faith is the danger which they see dogging the path of the 
Reformation. Singing, the use of wafers in communion, its celebration in 
temples, the setting up of external tablets of the Law, infant baptism— 
these things create an illusive sense of reverence, a dependenceon externals, 
a contentment with outward performances, which all militate against true 
religion. This is the noble aim which dignifies some of the trivialities on 
which they lay stress. 

Their reasoning against singing in worship seems especially superficial. 
The New Testament gives no instruction or example about it, they say. 
This silence implies a prohibition. The nearest approach to singing was 
the inarticulate mumbling of the glossolalia, for which Paul has little good 
to say. His advice to use psalms and spiritual songs refers only to their 
didactic value; the singing is to be done in the heart. The gospel is to be 
spread by speech and not by song. If Latin singing has been useless, 
German singing will even more promote a deceptive religion. All this is 
rabbinical reasoning, caused by the necessity of finding purely scriptural 
arguments. The only touch of nature and of free thinking is the remark 
that those who cannot sing get vexation out of it, and those who sing well 
get conceit. We must remember, however, that singing as they knew it 
was largely performed by clergy and choir, and that they were not alone 
in their objection to it. Choir-singing was abolished in Zurich in the 
following year. The use of the organ, which had served for artificial 
music, was stopped,both*at’Zurich"and Basel, and in 1527 Zwingli stopped 
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even congregational singing for fear that the sensuous would hinder the 
spiritual. And this in spite of the fact that he was both a poet and a musician. 

The enumeration of arguments against singing passes directly into 
arguments against a ritualistic conception of the Lord’s Supper (7-25), 
showing that the two things were intimately connected in Grebel’s mind. 
The mass is not to be reformed, but abolished (7-10). ‘The simple words 
of institution alone are to be used and read from the gospels or from Paul 
(11). They have no consecrating efficacy (12). Common bread and a 
common drinking-vessel are to be used, which will assist in checking super- 
stitious veneration of the elements (14, 15). Vestments, hymns, and all 
that belongs to the old religion are to be avoided (24). The bread is simple 
bread, yet to faith it is the body of Christ, and the Supper itself unites us 
to the mystical body of Christ and to the brethren. Its essential is fellow- 
ship. But it can be properly received only if the spiritual qualifications 
exist in the recipient (16, 17). If a man is living an unbrotherly life, he 
eats unto condemnation and dishonors the inner bond of love and the outer 
bond of the bread (18, 19). It must always be a meal of fellowship, and 
is not to be taken by the minister alone, nor by the sick alone (20). The 
twenty-first point seems to mean that it is to be celebrated in small gather- 
ings in private houses, because the celebration in churches produces eine 
jalsche Andacht. In opposition to the frequency of the mass in Catholic 
worship, the churches accepting the Reformation tended to decrease the 
frequency of the communion service. The church at Zurich provided 
for it at Christmas, in the Passion Week, and at Whitsuntide. Grebel and 
his friends believed in its frequency, and among the Anabaptists it was a 
frequent and spiritually very important part of their meetings. They 
hold that the right use of the Supper presupposes church discipline. The 
essential of love will be surrendered, if the Supper is shared with those in 
whose Christian character there is no confidence. It will result in mere 
external performance (23). Precedent points to the evening as the proper 
time, but they make no law of that (24). 

It is noteworthy that the doctrinal question of the bodily presence of 
Christ in the sacrament, about which so serious a controversy was just 
breaking out between the German and Swiss Reformers, is not touched 
upon. The elimination of superstition, the avoidance of everything per- 
functory, the expression of brotherly love, and the intensifying of the 
spirit of fellowship—these are their chief concern. 

Their conception of the church is evidently that of separatism and 
congregationalism. They began by asking Zwingli to separate the mani- 
festly wicked from the church by church discipline; they ended by sepa- 
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rating the church from the world. The church is to be kept pure by 
continued spiritual discipline, according to Matt., chap. 18, and in connec- 
tion with the Lord’s Supper. They hope that Miinzer will dare to create a 
true church of that kind. There are to be shepherds, pastors, and they 
are to be supported by free-will contributions of the flock. They oppose 
tithing and interest. That was one of the live questions at Zurich. It 
had been agitated during the year preceding. The medieval church had 
drawn a parasitic income from vested funds and enforced tithing. Now 
that many of the institutions thus supported had fallen, and public thought 
had been intensely awakened to the uselessness of the church and to its 
exactions, the demand for the abolition of these methods of levying on 
the labor of the people grew strong. But as no other system of supporting 
the state church was in sight, the council resolved to maintain it, and 
Zwingli supported the council. On this point the radical group at Zurich 
expressed the voice of the common people. 

In regard to baptism they feel at one with Miinzer, except that they 
insist that infant baptism shall cease at once. It is, however, a question 
not merely of the age of the recipient, but of his spiritual qualifications. 
Christ’s rule of binding and loosing—that is, the judicial function of the 
church in determining the spiritual status of the individual—is to apply 
to baptism. Baptism signifies that the sins are washed away, but only if 
the recipient has “changed his mind” (peravoeio@at) and lives in faith 
before and after baptism. It signifies death to sin, newness of life, and 
the certainty of salvation, provided that a man lives out by “the inner 
baptism” what the outer baptism signifies. They object to Luther’s 
praise of baptism as a prime confirmation and consolation of faith. They 
deny the doctrine of the Fathers that baptism saves. To ascribe saving 
efficacy to baptism belittles the faith of man and the passion of Christ, in 
which alone salvation rests. They had to meet the objection that, since 
children cannot believe, baptism is the only method by which they can 
be saved. Luther met that by asserting that children do believe. Grebel 
and his friends met it by asserting that children need not believe. A 
number of undeveloped thoughts are packed together in this passage. 
They seem to be: that the common life of the race is disfigured (ver- 
schimpjt) by sin; that, apart from the sufferings of Christ, children, too, 
would be subject to death and condemnation; but that Christ, the new 
Adam, restored the racial life; that he suffered for infants, too; and that 
as long as they lack the discernment of good and evil, and do not consciously 
sin, his sufferings avail for them without their individual faith, by a racial 
relation. 
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From all Scripture passages which really apply to the question (evi- 
dently they repudiate many of the proofs adduced), they conclude that 
baptism is senseless, blasphemous abomination (ein unsinniger gotzle- 
steriger grewel). It is not only against the practice of apostolic times, but 
against that of the Catholic church, for believer’s baptism continued to 
some extent for six hundred years. The arguments by which Luther, 
Leo Judae, Osiander, and the Strassburg preachers have defended infant 
baptism seem to them consciously untrue and misleading. Miinzer hith- 
erto is the only exception. Grebel has begun a book on the subject and 
intends to go on with it, unless Miinzer and Carlstadt do justice to the 
subject. 

Grebel and his friends regard nonresistance as the unquestionable 
Christian duty against oppression and persecution. They feel trouble 
impending. They face the thought of suffering and death with a spiritual 
exaltation that thrills. They are the little flock among wolves and must 
suffer in meekness. Here they clash with Miinzer. He was the angry 
voice of the new coming social democracy, and his religion only served 
to make him angfier and bolder. They, on the other hand, utter the 
thought of the gospel and of the medieval sects. 

There are a few phrases which indicate an opposition to force on 
humanitarian rather than religious grounds. “They use neither wordly 
sword [i. e., in civil government] nor war, for with them ist das tétien gar 
abgetan;” killing is completely abolished with them. Apart from the 
conquest of the Promised Land, war was an affliction even in the Old 
Testament. In speaking of church discipline, they say that the obstinate 
sinner is to be treated as a heathen and publican, but is not to be killed. 
No one would expect their little circle to kill a recalcitrant member. The 
phrase slips in because their mind was full of the protest against killing. 


In general, the letters create respect for the moral and religious qualities 
of the writers. Evidently Grebel was not nearly so well at home in German 
as in Latin. His Latin style is flowing and fine. But his German style 
has the faults created by a crowding of ideas, rather than the faults of 
poverty. The frequent use of the “‘etc.” shows that he was conscious of 
not stating completely what was in his mind. 

It cannot be denied that some of the arguments used are feeble and 
rabbinical. But they are not more so than those of other men of that 
time. Men were seeking their proof from the Bible, but they had not yet 
learned the larger historical use of the Bible. Moreover, a strict biblicism 
always shackles the free march of the mind and compels short and labori- 
ous steps. 
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But the direction of thought with these Zurich radicals is steadfastly 
and bravely toward reality in religion. They fear and fend off any sub- 
stitute for personal experience in religion; e. g., illusive ritual, the purely 
esthetic pleasure of music, and the impressiveness of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments and utensils. They despise political prudence and trimming; they 
dare to trust God and the truth. They are willing to pay the price of blood 
which that policy demands. Neither will they trust in the worldly help 
of the sword; God alone shall bring their cause to victory. It is a brave 
and high attitude of mind and we can easily understand how this same 
group of men a few months later took the last step in realizing their con- 
victions and dedicated themselves to death by rebaptism. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


AUTHORITY AND FAITH IN RELIGION 


The admirable book here under review" is admirably translated, and 
puts into reachable form the positions that in the theological mind sepa- 
rate the old from the new. To the modern student of theology it will be 
a most attractive, though somewhat diffuse, setting forth of positions long 
familiar, and now regarded as fundamental. To many, even well-informed 
men, the volume will be especially useful as gathering up in an attractive 
manner much of recent advance in religious philosophy. To many whose 
minds are still balancing the issues here discussed it will give light on posi- 
tions that are either vaguely held or vaguely repudiated, and enable them 
to draw the lines more definitely for themselves. 

The volume has three books. The first sets forth “The Roman Catho- 
lic Dogma of Authority;” the second book deals with “The Protestant 
Dogmas of Authority;” and the third book has as its theme “The Religion 
of the Spirit.” These are prefaced by an excellent Introduction on the 
main problem involved, and an Appendix gives a hint of the great amount 
of accurate, careful reading that enters into the treatise. 

The style of the book is admirably caught in the translation. The 
author of this review read the book on its appearance in French, but has 
not the original at hand to make comparisons to test verbal fidelity. The 
impression of the whole, however, is one of great success in reproducing 
the lively, virile, clear style so often missed in speculative and theological 
books, particularly when in the German language. 

The author plunges at once in his introductory remarks into the very 
heart of the controversy. He shows that the antagonisms between modern 
thought and traditional theology is a deeper one than any differences of 
outcome; that it is essentially a difference of method. The mind is 
autonomous, which does not mean that it is lawless, but does imply ‘‘that 
the consent of the mind to itself is the prime condition and foundation of 
all certitude.” It is in the false method of traditional theology that its 
weakness lies, and for this reason ‘‘she is always in distress.” Most inter- 

t Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. By Auguste Sabatier. 
Translated into English by Louise Seymour Houghton. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 410 pages. 
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estingly and truly does Sabatier then trace the social function of authority, 
and shows how the development of individuality ‘does not exhaust the 
phenomenon of consciousness,” but that solidarity becomes increasingly 
‘a moral ideal, a holy obligation.” Authority has “‘its roots in the 
organic conditions of the life of the species, and its end is the formation of 
the individual.” ‘‘Hence authority should labor to render itself useless.” 
The outcome is the only possible one for anyone who has breathed the free 
air of the modern scientific method. ‘‘Authority, in its true conception, is 
and can be no other than relative.” Sabatier goes on to apply this principle 
boldly and justly to theological thinking. ‘‘The ancient fathers wrested 
the Bible and the church from history, and, misapprehending their relative 
and conditioned character, erected them into immediate divine authorities 
and infallible oracles,” whereas they should have been simply school- 
teachers to help the child to think for itself. 

In this spirit of bold and fearless historical research Sabatier begins 
the study of the Roman Catholic dogma of authority. The three stages 
of the doctrine of infallibility—from the aristocratic republic of bishops, to 
a constitutional monarchy, and thence to the tyranny of an infallible pope— 
are set forth. The critique does not seem to the writer either extreme or 
unjust. The logical outcome of the action of the Vatican Council is a 
deified pope, but this position will be denied by “‘progressive’”’ Catholics, 
and the infallible authority of the pope can be reduced to a simple “formal 
principle’ to which traditional and personal experience gives content, as 
set forth in a recent article by a devout Roman Catholic in the Hibbard 
Journal. And, moreover, as infallible pastor the pope can only control 
the submission of the faithful. 

In the discussion of the Catholic notion of the church Sabatier hardly 
makes sufficient allowances for the undoubted shiftings and confusions that 
mark its definition. The doctrine, as Sabatier sets it forth, may be found 
in germ from the beginning, but ‘‘Cyprian, Augustine, Bossuet, and Leo 
XIII” did not hold the same doctrine of the church. The initial confusion 
of the church with the reign of God is common to all, but their doctrine of 
the actual sacramental institution undergoes a considerable process of 
evolution. In the same way, while accepting in broad outline Sabatier’s 
description of the rise of the Old Catholic church, the reviewer thinks Jesus 
himself had broader views of the meaning of his mission than those which 
it is now the fashion to attribute to him. We dare not interpret the teach- 
ings of Jesus exclusively in the light of eschatological teachings which bear 
on the face of them a later origin, and may mark the natural later inter- 
pretations of Jesus’ death. 
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The account of the rise of the Greco-Roman church is substantially 
that familiar to every student of Hatch, Ritschl, and Harnack, but is 
marked by keen insight and some very just discrimination. The thor- 
oughly Hebrew character of Paul is one of the sound positions which 
save Sabatier from some mistakes into which even Ritschl falls, even after 
he had formally rejected Baur. For the Tiibingen school injected far too 
much Greek thought into Paul’s writings, and in this Pfleiderer, Holsten, 
and Schmiedel remain true to their intellectual ancestry. 

In the discussion of the genesis of the Catholic theory of tradition the 
criticism of Sabatier is sharp and pungent. Even the ardent Protestant, 
however, may perhaps remember the tremendous task before the ecclesi- 
astical organization. It was the only one with sufficient weight with the 
proletariat to save society, and to reorganize that society some sort of 
external unity seemed absolutely necessary. And this seemed so not only 
to fanatic bishops, but to such politicians as Constantine. Dogma was the 
fighting platform for a militant organization. The sad and disastrous 
outcome of this dogmatic development, the gradual separation of the hier- 
archy from the great priesthood of all believers, and the saddening monopoly 
by the few of what belonged to all, is admirably traced. Sabatier reminds 
us of the words spoken by Louiez, the Jesuit general: ‘‘Sheep are animals 
destitute of reason, and in consequence they can have no part in the gov- 
ernment of the church.” In a final word our author sums up the conflict: 

The Roman Catholic church has thought to save her authority by investing 
it with the supernatural: she has killed it. A supernatural authority in the 
exterior order necessarily becomes first a political authority, and afterward an oppres- 
sive authority. The forms of authority which are suited to humanity in its in- 
fancy and minority are exasperating to an adult and enlightened humanity. (P. 144.) 

The second book is a most useful repetition of the grounds upon which 
Protestantism stands in refusing to identify the books of the Bible with 
the “Word of God.” The only complaint against Professor Sabatier 
might be his too easy concession of the name Protestantism to the scho- 
lastic dogmatists of the seventeenth century. As Sabatier himself rightly 
remarks: 

Then, having founded a new church, they were naturally left to give it, in 
the letter of Scripture, an external infallible authority, which should be in nothing 
inferior to that on which the rival church plumed herself. Thus their successors 
could say in their scholastic language that they had founded evangelical Protestant- 
ism upon two principles, one material, i. e., justification by faith; and one formal, 
the authority of the Scriptures. In reality the early Reformers knew nothing of 
this dualism.* (P. 164.) 


2 Italics ours. 
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As between the rival claims of Roman Catholicism and scholastic © 
Protestantism, Sabatier quite correctly says that Catholicism is preferable 
(p. 187). 

It was born and grew up in the very thick of the human conflict, rendering 

services to modern humanity, and bringing upon it evils and dangers alike extra- 
ordinary. 
Compared with this historic machine, the Protestant authority is weak 
and unattractive. In fact, “the Protestant dogma of the infallibility of 
the Bible is not only inconceivable to thought—it is also useless in fact.” 
(P. 187.) 

The account of the rise of a new Protestantism of the spirit is very sat- 
isfactory, although of necessity it isa mere sketch. The services of Lessing 
may be somewhat overrated (pp. 206-8), but, on the whole, the narrative 
commands a general assent, and the appreciation of Schleiermacher is 
most just. Sabatier shows also how impossible it is to take refuge from 
the storms of historical criticism in the words of Jesus, for these very words 
are themselves the battle-ground of criticism. Sabatier then proceeds to 
examine the historic notion (pp. 235-40) and the religious notion (pp. 
240-44) of the Bible, and finds a synthesis. 

The letter of the Bible, then, is no longer the infallible rule of religious thought, 
the oracle of absolute and eternal truth. But none the less does the Bible con- 


tinue to discharge a double and essential function in the life of churches, families, 
and individuals. It is no longer a code, but it remains a testimony; it is no longer 
a law, but it is a means of grace. It does not prescribe the scientific formulas 
of faith, but it does remain the historic fountain of Christian knowledge. (P. 
247.) 


In the third book, “‘The Religion of the Spirit,” Sabatier is at his best. 
The first chapter is a dialogue with ‘‘ Adelphi,” who is not willingly con- 
vinced that authority and religion are not one and the same thing, or that 
one is not inseparably bound up with the other (pp. 255-83). The range 
of objection is the familiar plea that the modern view admits of unlimited 
subjectivity, and to this Sabatier replies by summing up briefly the argu- 
ments already advanced, closing with the words of Vinet: 

Protestantism is for me only the starting-point; my religion is beyond. I 
may, as a Protestant, hold some Catholic opinions, and who knows that I do 
not? That which I absolutely repudiate is authority. (P. 283.) 

The volume then traces the religion of the spirit to Jesus Christ. 

Jesus was entirely aware of the revolution which he was setting in operation. 
Of all his utterances there is not one which is farther removed from the mode of 
thought of his time, and consequently more authentic, than this: “The rulers of 
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the gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones exercise authority over them. 
Not so shall it be with you; but whosoever would become great among you shall 
be your servant.” (P. 284.) 


And, on the same page, in reference to Matt. 23:8-12: 


Jesus was not considering merely names and titles whose use is regulated by 
the sense in which they are employed. He was attacking and condemning the 
very principle of a religious heirarchy, which in the earlier religions had divided 
men into two classes, putting the consciences of one class under the tutelage of 
the other. What he proclaimed was fraternal equality, the spiritual independ- 
ence of Christians, founded upon their filial relation to the heavenly father. 

Most admirably does Sabatier describe the character of Jesus’ teaching: 

Jesus’ method of teaching is then the opposite of that of the scribes, fhat is, 

the method of authority. It is rather a sort of divine maieutic, tending to give 
birth to a new life in the heart, to create the spiritual man in the carnal and 
animal man. (P. 287.) 
Thus Jesus arouses to independent relations to God and to truth. The 
use Jesus makes of the Old Testament is always religious, and his freedom 
in the use of it is unbounded. “I say unto you” is directly opposed again 
and again to the express word of Scripture. Jesus “‘always wanted his dis- 
ciples to understand what he was doing,” and “‘the general principle which 
inspired his acts” (p. 291). 

But this principle was drawn, not from heaven nor from any supernatura! 
authority, but from the very depths of the human consciousness, so that, once it 
was proclaimed, conscience must recognize it as its own, and could not let it go. 
In the same way the authority of Jesus is not based upon any metaphysical 
proposition, supported by any series of passages from canonical writings, 
but upon “the mysterious power which in his consciousness and by his 
word subjugates our souls and makes them his. This is the authority of God 
himself, it is “the spirit of truth, of love, and of holiness” (p. 293). For 
Sabatier this authority is sovereign and ‘‘absolute as that of God himself, 
in the domain of the religious experience”’ (p. 294). Nor is Sabatier afraid 
to carry out the full consequences of this conception: 

It is a mistake to think that Jesus introduced a new doctrine of God, his 


essence and attributes, and of the intra-divine life. His notion of God is that of 
the Old Testament. (P. 297.) 


So that ‘‘we are Christians just so far as the personal deity of Jesus, the 
sense of divine sonship, is reproduced in us” (p. 298). So, too, Sabatier 
asserts that “‘the dogma which made the Holy Spirit a metaphysical entity 
paralyzed and killed his dynamic influence in the Christian life” (p. 299). 
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The Spirit is the living Spirit of the Father abiding in us, and known by 
the fruits of moral sincerity and unreserved love for our fellow-men. 

Thus we find traced to the pentecostal enthusiasm the beginnings of 
the religion of the Spirit, with its liberty and often fantastic excesses. 

The church and theology have singularly fallen from this high position. 
Having reduced inspiration to the theory of intellectual infallibility, they have 
separated it from the Christian life. (P. 305.) 

No chapter is finer or more really discriminating than that on “The 
Pauline Notion of Inspiration” (pp. 305-9). Short as the passage is, it 
is luminous and invaluable. Sabatier is on firm ground in his insistence 
on the Old Testament character of the Pauline doctrine of the Spirit. 

It is not enough to represent the Spirit of God as coming to the help of man’s 

spirit, supplying strength which he lacks, an associate or juxtaposed force, a 
supernatural auxiliary. Paul’s thought has no room for such a moral and psy- 
chological dualism, although popular language easily admits it. (P. 307.) 
The action of God’s Spirit is thought of as essentially moral and regenerat- 
ing, and is felt by all the faculties of soul and body, by the intelligence as 
much as by the will. Thus for Paul “inspiration is the essence of faith”’ 
(p. 308). And the state of inspiration is the common and permanent 
privilege of all believers. This inspiration is, however, love and holiness, 
and thus its reality can be judged by the outcome. 

Less satisfactory is the exposition of the doctrine of the fourth gospel- 
It, the present reviewer thinks, must also be understood as the protest of 
Judaism against any metaphysical translation of the facts of an indwelling 
life. In this light it is clear, and there is no more difficulty with the appar- 
ent dualism of word and spirit than with that of Paul’s body and spirit. 
Beautifully, however, does Sabatier dwell on the living character of the 
Johannean doctrine of the Spirit, but he seems either to miss, or perhaps 
did not accept, the character of the fourth gospel as a polemic against 
Gnosticism, much as the Priestly document (Gen. 1—2:3) is a polemic 
against mythological explanations of the world. 

Thus we see the primitive church emerging as a religious democracy. 

Monarchy and oligarchy with their gradations in rank have given place to a 

religious democracy, to the republic of fraternal souls, to the fundamental equality 
of citizens in the kingdom of God. (P. 313.) 
The natural and the supernatural are no longer valid distinctions for the 
religion of the Spirit. All things are supernatural, and all the super- 
natural is natural. Thus the way is cleared for a really pious science, 
and a scientific piety—‘‘inward piety the conscience of science, and science 
the legitimate expression of piety” (p. 318). 
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Again, our author is not only sound, but clear and convincing, when 
on the subject of liberty and determinism. ‘‘Everything that exists is 
determined, because everything that exists is conditioned” (p. 320). Lib- 
erty is a quality of spirit, and it is of the nature of spirit to determine itself 
according to the character of its being. This and this alone is liberty. 
“This is why law is liberty. In morals, its necessary content and its law 
is duty” (p. 320). To be free is to obey the law of one’s being; servitude 
is just the opposite of ‘‘servitude to another.” Bravely and logically this 
thought is carried out. 

Thence it follows that it is impossible for a moral being, that is, a being who 
knows and consents to the law of his being, not to be in some measure religious, 
the religious sentiment being at bottom nothing other than the sentiment of the 
relationship between the moral being and the law that governs him. (P. 321.) 
Never was this relationship more perfectly expressed than in Jesus. ‘‘ Never 
was will more submissive to the will of God, never was will more autono- 
mous” (p. 323). 

Equally clear and convincing is the discussion of salvation: 

To believe in Christ, to be united to him by the influence of his word and 

work, is in fact nothing else than to believe the gospel, or, more properly speak- 
ing, to receive it as a living principle and realize it in ourselves. (P. 333.) 
The only unpardonable sin is the persistent contempt and neglect of the 
witness of God in the consciousness. Jesus is the way, the truth, and the 
life, but one way to find Jesus essentially, even if misapprehending and even 
standing aloof from him, is to follow and to love truth as Jesus did. Yet 
we cannot afford to misapprehend or stand aloof from Christ. The heart 
of every Christian is bound to Jesus Christ, and must ever be so bound. 
We abide in him that we may find the truth and the Father. 

In an important section our author points out, all too briefly, that as 
traditionalism threatens the Roman communion, a false and disintegrating 
individualism is at work in Protestantism. In a social Protestantism alone 
can we find real safety (pp. 339-41). 

The closing chapters are mere outlines dealing with scientific theology, 
its method and spirit, and the proposed organization of the Christian 
doctrine, with an outline of the system. 

Altogether it is a notable book, and of profound significance in its clear 
and comprehensive statement of modern Protestantism, as it is more and 
more coming to be understood. There is throughout the work a holy enthu- 
siasm which is never content with any merely destructive analytical pro- 
cess. A great passionate life has gone out after God’s truth, and the 
gleanings are a fair and really splendid harvest. The religion of the Spirit is 
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finding ever more articulate voices. Men are at last seeing that unity 
cannot be found in intellectual analyses of beliefs, however keen; nor can 
we ever again bow our heads, even nominally, to a central authority. Our 
unity must be in the divine organizing purpose of God, as that purpose 
is revealed in the historic Christ. 


Tuomas C. HALL. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York City. 


A HARMONY OF THE HEXATEUCH 


Professor Kent’s Beginnings of Hebrew History* is not a history or a 
critical introduction, as its name would seem to indicate, but is a har- 
mony of the Hexateuch and the book of Judges. A work of this sort has 
been needed so long that it is a pity that it is not given a title which at once 
indicates its scope. Ever since the days of the Jewish rabbis the fact has 
been recognized that there are duplicate narratives in the Pentateuch, and 
various attempts have been made to bring these into harmony with one 
another. In 1554 Calvin published a harmony of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy, in which he perceived that the history and 
the legislation of Deuteronomy are largely parallel to the history and the 
legislation of Exodus-Numbers, and placed the similar sections in juxta- 
position. Modern criticism of the last century has demonstrated that the 
duplication of material in the Pentateuch is far more extensive than the 
older commentators supposed. Not merely does Deuteronomy represent 
a tradition independent of the middle books, but Genesis-Numbers is 
found to consist of a compilation of three parallel narratives—the Jehovist, 
the Elohist, and the Priestly Code. As a result of this compilation nearly 
every episode of early Hebrew history is narrated in two variant forms, and 
many episodes are narrated in three or even four forms. The same sort 
of composition is found to be characteristic of the other historical books, 
so that most of the incidents of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel, are narrated 
in at least two different ways. Criticism has now advanced so far that it 
is able to recognize with reasonable certainty the limits of the several docu- 
ments that enter into these historical books, and even where the sources 
cannot be named with certainty a duplication of material may frequently 
be detected. These facts make it desirable that we should have a book in 
which the parallel narratives of the Hexateuch and the other histories are 

t The Student’s Old Testament: Vol. I, Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew 


History, By Charles Foster Kent. New York: Scribner, 1904. xxxv+382 pages. 
$2.75, net. 
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placed side by side after the familiar manner of a harmony of the gospels. 
A beginning in this direction was made by Carpenter and Harford-Battersby 
in the admirable table on pp. 272-79 of their Hexateuch, but Professor 
Kent is the first to carry out this idea to completion. For the successful 
execution of this task all students and all teachers of the Bible owe him a 
debt of gratitude. 

The aims of the Student’s Old Testament are thus formulated by the 
editor: (1) a logical classification of the material; (2) a comparative pre- 
sentation of parallel narratives; (3) a clear modern translation; (4) a para- 
graphing that will bring out the literary form; and (5) a presentation of the 
reasons for the critical analysis in introductions and explanatory notes. 
The only one of these aims that is open to objection is the first. A logical 
classification of material means that all history must be put into one com- 
partment, all poetry into another, and all law into a third. In the volume 
before us only narratives are given, while legislation and poetry are rele- 
gated to other volumes that are to appear later. The attempt to carry out 
this plan leads to many practical inconveniences. When, for instance, 
the Blessing of Jacob in Gen., chap. 49, is omitted, in order that it may be 
inserted later in the volume on poetry; or the Decalogue in Exod., chap. 20, 
in order that it may be given in the volume on legislation, this is as awkward 
as it would be to drop out the parables or the miracles from a harmony of 
the gospels, in order that they might be inserted in other volumes in which 
all the parables and all the miracles of the Bible were brought together. 
Again and again the author is compelled to break through a logical classi- 
fication and to give poetical passages and laws without which the narrative 
would be unintelligible. Much of the Priestly document, such as the 
account of the circumcision of Isaac in Gen., chap. 17, is really legislation 
under the thin veil of historical narrative, and yet it is inserted in this 
volume. A careful study convinces me that the attempt to make a logical 
analysis alongside of a literary analysis is unwise. The two heterogeneous 
aims lead only to confusion. It would have been better to exhibit the Hexa- 
teuch harmonistically without regard to a logical distribution of its con- 
tents. 

The critical analysis on which the assignment of passages to their 
respective sources rests is evidently the result of careful and independent 
study. The best recent authorities have been consulted, but no one has 
been followed slavishly. The author belongs to that advanced school which 
believes, not merely that it can discriminate between J, E, and P, but also 
that it can recognize two or three distinct layers in each of these documents, 
and can tell precisely which of the numerous redactors effected the patching 
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together of two extracts. There is a certainty in the assignment of many 
passages that does not correspond with the present state of critical knowl- 
edge and that is likely to create a false impression in the mind of the imma- 
ture student. In such chapters as Gen., chaps. 15, 30, 31, 32, 34, and much 
of Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, one needs only to compare Kent with 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, or with any other critic, to see how far 
we are from a consensus of opinion. It would be wiser in all these doubtful 
passages to point out the fact that they bear evidence of being composite, but 
to refrain from attempting an analysis that represents merely the private 
opinion of the author. Such a frank admission of difficulties would serve 
only to emphasize more strongly the consensus of opinion in other cases. 

Apart from the omissions due to an injudicious application of the prin- 
ciple of logical classification, this harmony is admirable. It is arranged in 
numbered sections in chronological order after the manner of a gospel 
harmony, and the parallel narratives are placed in columns alongside of 
one another. This is the best form, and it is hard to see why in a few cases 
the author has departed from it. Thus J’s account of creation in Gen. 
2:4b-24 should have been printed parallel to P’s account in Gen., chap. 
1, and not following it. The Early Judean narrative of the patriarch’s 
deception in Gen., chap. 26, should have been placed alongside of the 
Later Judean and Early Ephraimite narratives, and not at the bottom of 
the page. Such departures from the regular practice serve only to confuse 
the reader. There are one hundred and fifty sections in all, and of these 
ninety-two contain double, triple, or quadruple accounts of the same 
events. Nothing could exhibit more strikingly the necessity for a critical 
analysis of the narrative portions of the Hexateuch and the book of Judges. 
When the volume on the laws is published, this will add several hundred to 
the list of doublets. 

In no case has the author placed sections together that are not fairly 
regarded as parallels, but numerous parallels might have been given that 
are omitted from his comparison. Like many other persons, he seems not 
to see that contradictions are nothing but one form of parallelism. Two 
diametrically different versions of an incident should be placed side by side 
in a harmony quite as much as two slightly different versions. Failure to 
recognize this fact accounts apparently for the omission of notice of a large 
number of doublets. Thus in Gen. 4:26 we are told that Enoch was the first 
to call upon the name of Yahweh, while in Exod. 6:2 we are told that God 
was not known by this name to the patriarchs, but that he first revealed 
himself by this name to Moses. These independent conceptions of the 
origin of Yahweh-worship should be brought together in a harmony; but 
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this has not been done by Professor Kent. The Early Judean document in 
Gen. 9:25 f. gives the sons of Noah as Shem, Japhet, and Canaan; P gives 
them as Shem, Ham, and Japhet. These divergent traditions should be 
placed in comparison. In Gen. 10:7 Sheba and Havilah are given as sons 
of Ham. This should be placed parallel to Gen. 10: 26-28, according to 
which Sheba and Havilah are sons of Shem. The two conceptions of the 
origin of the altar at Bethel in Gen. 12:8 and 35:7; the three conceptions 
of the meaning of the name Ishmael in Gen. 16:11, 17:20, and 21:17; 
the three interpretations of the origin of the name Isaac in Gen. 17:17, 
18:12, and 21:6; the three explanations of the meaning of the name Beer- 
sheba in Gen. 21:31, 26:33, and 21:15-17; the two explanations of the 
name Jacob in Gen. 25:26 and 27:36; the three explanations of the origin 
of the name Bethel in Gen. 28:19, 28:22, and 35:15; the two explanations 
of the origin of the name Mahanaim in Gen. 32:2 and 32:7; the meeting 
with angels in Gen. 32:1 and 32:24; the two accounts of the origin of the 
name Israel in Gen. 32:28 and 35:10; the two conceptions of the name 
of Moses’ father-in-law in Exod. 2:18 and 3:1; the two representations 
of what Moses did with his wife at the time of his return to Egypt in Exod. 
4:20 and 18:2—are all cases of doublets, and should have been placed in 
parallel columns of the harmony. The value of a harmony consists in 
its giving a complete presentation of the duplicate or triplicate passages, 
and the omission of these and other doublets that might be mentioned is 
a serious defect in this work. It is to be hoped that in the volume on the 
laws all the parallels will be given down to the smallest details, even if 
this involves the insertion of a passage two or three times as it is looked 
at from one or another point of view. 

The third aim of the author, to give a critical modern translation, is 
worthy of all praise. In these days when so many commentaries and intro- 
ductions simply reprint the text of the Revised Version, or even of the 
King, James Version, it is refreshing to find a work in which the text has 
as great exegetical value as the notes. Here we are spared the annoyance 
that so many authors inflict upon us of being compelled to read one trans- 
lation at the top of the page and of being told in fine print at the bottom 
that the Hebrew means something entirely different. Professor Kent’s 
translation is fresh and vigorous, and represents the best results of modern 
textual criticism and historico-philological exegesis. In every respect it 
is superior to the Revised Version, even in its slightly improved American 
form. Students of the Bible who do not understand, or do not believe in, 
the analysis of the Hexateuch will still derive much help from this lucid 
modern version. One wishes that the author would give it to us in a con- 
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secutive form with the sources indicated by letters in the margin, after the 
manner of Driver’s Genesis. The harmonic form, while admirable for 
special students, is not adapted to the Sunday school or to the general 
reader. 

The fourth aim, of exhibiting the literary form of the material, is praise- 
worthy and is well carried out. The division into short sections serves 
to emphasize the originally disconnected character of the stories that have 
been gathered into cycles, and the paragraphing corresponds with the 
logical divisions of the subject-matter. Poetic quotations are indicated by 
printing in poetic form with more consistency than is the case in the Revised 
Version. 

The fifth aim, of providing critical notes necessary to explain and justify 
the analysis, is also good, and in the main is well executed. The notes at 
the bottom of the pages are admirable, and call attention to all the chief 
phenomena on which the partition of the sources rests. For the student 
who has the eyesight to read the microscopic print they will be instructive. 
The introductory chapters on pp. 1-48 seem to me less well adapted to 
their purpose. They discuss (1) ‘‘Israel’s Heritage of Oral Traditions;” 
(2) “Their Transmission and Crystallization into Literature;’”’ (3) ‘“‘The 
Present Literary Form and Contents of Israel’s Early Records;’” (4) 
‘Characteristics, Dates, and History of the Different Prophetic and 
Priestly Narratives.” In this discussion the critical analysis is assumed, 
and a history of the beginnings of Hebrew literature is based upon it; but 
what the student who takes up such a book needs is a justification of the 
partition of the Hexateuch. The proper preface to a harmony of the 
Hexateuch and the Book of Judges would, I think, be a brief critical intro- 
duction to these works. Dr. Kent’s discussion is good and interesting, 
but it does not prepare the student for what follows; in fact, he is not ready 
for this treatise until he has worked through the material in the body of 
the book. If it had been printed as an appendix rather than a preface, it 
would have been in a more logical position. 

The typographical execution of this book must have been difficult, and 
in general a high degree of accuracy has been attained. The principal 
difficulty that I have noted is a lack of correspondence between the Table 
of Contents and Classification on pp. xiii-xxxiv and the body of the book. 
Thus Gen. 10: 21 is omitted from the table on p. xiv, but on p. 70 is assigned 
to the Later Judean narrative. On p. xv a number of verses are assigned 
to J without the parenthesis that indicates a later stratum of the docu- 
ment, but on pp. 82, 83 these verses are given to the Later Judean source. 
On p. xvi Gen. 27:4-27 is a mistake for 27:24-27. Gen. 27:36) is a 
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mistake both in the table and in the body of the book, since the whole of 
vs. 36 is assigned to E. Gen. 29:24 is designated as secondary on p. 110, 
but not on p. xvi. On p. xvii Gen. 37:13 is given as a whole to J, but in 
the analysis on p. 127 vs. 13@ is given to J and vs. 13b to E. The table 
gives Gen. 40: 1-23 as all E*, but pp. 130 and 131 give vss. 3b and 15) to 
E*. In like manner 41:14), 350, and 42: 28a are not designated as second- 
ary in the table of contents. Gen. 41:46 is marked in the table as wholly 
secondary, but in the analysis vs. 46) is given to E*. On p. xviii Gen. 
48:8a should read 48:9a, and Exod. 1:7b-12 is inaccurate because in the 
parallel column vs. 7c is given to another source. Exod. 12:21 (p. xix) 
should be put into a parenthesis. Exod. 15:19-21 is assigned by the 
table to P, but in the analysis only 15:19 is given to P and vss. 20, 21 to E. 
Such discrepancies cause serious inconvenience to the person who wishes 
to use the harmony-table for ascertaining quickly the assignment of a 
particular verse to its source. The differences between the table and the 
body of the book are so numerous that one finds that he cannot trust the 
table, but must in every case hunt up the passage in the body of the book 
in order to be sure of the author’s view. One is disposed, however, to 
excuse such minor inaccuracies in view of the enormous labor that Dr. 
Kent has evidently put upon this book, and the great service that it is sure 
to render in popularizing Old Testament criticism. 


Lewis BAYLEs PATON. 
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SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS 


Another attempt has been made, this time by Wrede,™ to explain the 
fourth gospel as a theological polemic. If Baldensperger? could make a 
fairly reasonable argument for his unreasonable theory that the gospel 
was directed against the disciples of John the Baptist, we ought to expect 
Wrede to make out a much stronger case for his theory that the Jews were 
the enemies of the Christian church combated by the author. For if this 
book was written with a definite class of people in mind, whose claims the 
writer intended to discredit, then Wrede is right. If this book is a polemic, 
it is a polemic against the Jews. We are, however, convinced that the 
condition is contrary to fact. Wrede has read the gospel with much insight. 


t Charakter und Tendenz des Joh liums. Von W. Wrede. Tiibingen 





und Leipzig: Mohr, 1903. iv-+-71 pages. M. 1.25. 


2 Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, 1898. See Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, 1900, p. 522. 
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To him the book is no patchwork of sources but a clearly defined unity. 
Is it permissible to agree with Wendt that the discourses of the book are 
early documents, and then to adopt Wrede’s conclusion that the book is a 
unit, and so quote two respectable critics in favor of the early origin of the 
whole gospel? Why not? Neither critic would, of course, agree with our 
final result, but has not each laid himself open to such use ? 

Wrede at least shows much discernment in his reading of the gospel. 
He does not hesitate to discover Christology of a high character. He per- 
ceives that the author’s chief interest is in the teaching of Jesus, and that 
the incidents and miracles are introduced for the sake of the teaching they 
contain or lead up to. He sees the significant character of the gospel— 
how much of what is written is written to show how more was intended by 
the Holy Spirit in what was said and done than the actors and speakers 
realized at the time. He emphasizes the infatuation of the Jews in their 
opposition to Jesus, by reason of which they could not understand the plain- 
est teaching. Wrede, however, explains all this as the later reflection of a 
dogmatist who wishes to make it appear that the opinions and teachings 
of a recent time were those of Christ’s own day. He finds a heightening of 
the miraculous—an attempt to glorify Jesus by representing him as trium- 
phant over the worst cases of disease. The blind man had been born 
blind; Lazarus had been dead three days. Such details are introduced for 
a purpose—to emphasize the reality of the sign, and so to prove his claims; 
e. g., only he who has actually raised the dead can claim to be the Life. 

Wrede finds this evidence of the polemic character of the gospel also in 
the interest of the writer in the theological bearing of even his historical 
parts. In several cases where narrative matter is introduced we are con- 
vinced before we have finished reading that it was not history but dogma 
that influenced the selection of the incident. 

Another proof of the dogmatic intention of the book is in the oft-noticed 
character of the discourses. No matter who speaks, no matter to whom 
Jesus speaks, one is, after all, the real speaker, viz., the evangelist, who 
is also the author of the first epistle. 

Once more, the unreality of the historical parts is a witness for the tend- 
ency of the book. This author could not have been a spectator of any of 
these scenes. The situations are pale and colorless. No answers are 
given to many of the most obvious questions which occur to the reader. A 
deputation comes from Jerusalem to ask who Jesus is. Who sent it? We 
do not know. What happens when Jesus gives his answer? We are not 
informed. ‘To whom does John say, “‘Behold the Lamb of God”? There 
is no answer. Wrede’s explanation of these facts is that the author is writ- 
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ing at a distance of time from the events, and introduces them at all only 
to give an appearance of reality to the discourses of Jesus in which he teaches 
about himself. For it is the Christology of the gospel which reveals its 
purpose. In fact, all other forms really disappear behind the picture of 
Jesus in his supernatural majesty. He is a divine Being who walks like a 
stranger over the earth, and whose humanity is transparent in order to let 
the divine light stream through. He was not a real person, but is pre- 
sented quite in the docetic manner. 

Wrede’s conclusion is that only a second-century opponent will explain 
the facts which he has observed. Who is this dreadful enemy whose face 
is so fearful as to cause so complete and yet so transparent a misrepresen- 
tation? Answer: The Jewish school and church of the time of the gospel. 
Judaism at this time had long been cast off by Christianity, and this writer 
has his part in the inheritance which the sub-apostolic church, in relation 
to Judaism, owed to Paul. Going through the gospel with this theory in 
mind, what signs of a polemic can we find? Foremost, of course, is the 
representation, consistent throughout, that Jesus was the Son of God. 
The evangelist seeks to overcome the Jewish objection that Jesus had died, 
and so could not be the Messiah and Son of God. The gospel gives reasons 
in prophecy why he did not save himself from death. It was divine neces- 
sity that led him to death, and so was not unnatural. Moreover, this 
evangelist lays great stress on the fact that Jesus suffered willingly, so that 
no Jew could speak of the defeat of Jesus. In view also of the charge that 
he had died as a malefactor, it is expressly emphasized that he was innocent. 

It will be seen from this rapid survey of the course of the argument of 
Wrede’s book—in which his own words have frequently been used—how 
summary is his treatment of the evangelist. It was unnecessary for him 
to disclaim a belief in the apostolic authorship of the book. The great 
objection to the theory is its unexpectedness. Surely a polemic would 
make some profession of its character. No man reading the gospel without 
prejudice and for the first time would gather the slightest hint that it was a 
party writing, a disingenuous, not to say dishonest, attempt to win doubtful 
honors for his religion by misrepresenting his adversaries. We cannot 
feel that the case has been made out. Wrede has observed facts which 
others have failed to see; he has real insight. But he sees too much, and 
when he comes to account both for what he sees and for what he thinks he 
sees, he goes far astray. ‘The fourth evangelist’s real interest is in the doc- 
trine and not in the history, yet he has provided us with certain historical 
data without which we should be very much at sea in reading the other 
gospels. As for his representations of doctrine, they provide us with the 
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real atmosphere in which to construct the history presented as history in 
the synoptics. Let his own statement of motive suffice. The gospel is a 
positive and not a negative writing. In the sense that all statement of 
truth is in itself the contradiction of error, the gospel is a polemic; and, if 
so, a polemic against just the forms of error prevalent when it was written. 
Wrede admits that there may be other opponents besides the Jews combated 
in the book. Jews, heathen, especially Gnostics and the disciples of John 
the Baptist, may come in for a share of the author’s counter-arguments. 
Well, these are just the ones whom a writer, say at the close of the first 
century, would desire to convince that Jesus was the Son of God, or at least 
with respect to whom he would wish to fortify his Christian readers. In 
this way we would construe the facts which Wrede urges in favor of the 
polemic character of the gospel. For a late date for the writing we cannot 
see that he has made a single point. 

Dr. Lepsius is editor of a monthly magazine for the understanding and 
spread of the gospel—Das Reich Christi. To this periodical he is himself 
a frequent contributor. The pamphlet here noticed’ is a reprint of an 
article published in the July and August numbers, 1902. It is an attempt 
to explain the variations of the gospel accounts of the resurrection of our 
Lord. According to Matthew and Mark, aside from the one appearance 
of Jesus to the women at the sepulcher, we know of only one appearance of 
Jesus, and that in Galilee; and this is described as the first which the apostles 
experienced. Luke and John, on the other hand, record that first appear- 
ance to the apostles as taking place in Jerusalem. One account or the 
other is right. Which, therefore, is correct? Most critics nowadays 
choose the Galilean horn of the dilemma because in that way the ‘‘empty 
grave” can be explained as legend and the belief in a resurrection of the 
body can be escaped. But Loofs, who takes the other alternative and 
brings the weighty testimony of Paul to bear in favor of the Lucan- 
Johannine narrative, must do so at the expense of the Matthean-Marcan 
account. Is there now any other way of saving also the trustworthiness of 
the latter story? Lepsius thinks there is, and the present brochure is his 
solution. It rehabilitates Hofmann’s generally rejected theory that here 
and in the half-dozen or more places in the resurrection-history the Galilee 
referred to is not the region intended elsewhere in the gospels, but is a 
small place on the Mount of Olives. His argument is briefly this: Christian 
literature knows of a Galilee on the Mount of Olives. The Acts of Pilate 
speak of a place of Judea named Galilee, understanding thereby a moun- 

3 Reden una Abhandlungen. 4: Die Auferstehungsberichte. Mit einer Tafel. 
Von Johannes Lepsius. Berlin: Reich Christi Verlag, 1902. 45 pages. M. 1. 
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tain near Jerusalem. Tertullian, Lactantius, and Chrysostom know of 
such a place. Accounts of pilgrims from 530 A. D. on tell of a place or 
caravansary on the northernmost spur of [Olivet called Galilee. But may 
these witnesses have been misled by the monks? Yes, of course, unless 
we can show that this place had a pre-Christian existence. Such proof is 
reached in the following manner. Galilee in the LXX is the Greek trans- 
lation of either Galila, Gilgal, Galil, or Geliloth. In the Old Testament 
there were several Galilas or Gilgals: (1) Gilgal or Galil in the north, 
after which the region of Galilee was named; (2) Gilgal on the Jordan 
(Jos. 4:19; Judg. 2:1; etc.); (3) Geliloth of the Philistines (Jos. 13:2); (4) 
a place on the boundary between Judah and Benjamin (Jos. 15:7). What, 
now, does Galil mean? Lepsius gathers that it was the name of a thing 
before it became the name of a place; that it represented a mass of stones 
set up for purposes of worship. The stones were twelve in number, repre- 
senting the signs of the Zodiac—the protecting angels of the twelve tribes. 
A Galil then is a place which served for purposes of worship. There were 
four of these places originally, and one of them was in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem. The one which was on the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin, Lepsius identifies with the Galilee of the Matthean—Marcan 
account. Having then proved that Galilee was even before Christ known 
as a place on the Mount of Olives, our author proceeds to reconstruct the 
resurrection-history in accordance with his find. All the other differences 
between the two accounts are the natural results of different points of 
view. ‘Each evangelist would tell just the events to which his readers 
had some relation.” 

This exceedingly simple explanation of the varying accounts of the 
gospels satisfies Lepsius. We doubt if it will satisfy the historical critic. 
Aside from the doubtful fact of the actual presence of such a place known 
as Galilee in Jesus’ day, even if it were nothing but an inn, a caravansary; 
and aside from the identification of Galilee with Gilgal, the theory presents 
insuperable difficulties. There would be no mention of it anywhere else 
by the evangelists, though by the theory it was a familiar place of resort for 
Jesus and the disciples. The evangelists make no explanation of the 
two senses in which the word was used. Even the paths of harmony, 
devious and treacherous as they seem to Lepsius, appear to the present 
writer safer than this perilous way. 

The pamphlet of Dr. Eberhard Nestle* presents studies which formed 

4Salz und Licht: Vortrage und Abhandlungen in swangloser Folge. 8: Vom 


Textus Receptus des griechischen Neuen Testaments. Von Eberhard Nestle. Barmen: 
Verlag der Wuppenthaler Tractat-Gesellschaft, 1903. 55 pages. M. 0.80. 
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the basis of an address delivered to a conference of pastors in Barmen in 
August, 1903. Nestle is probably as well informed on the shortcomings 
of the Textus Receptus as anyone living; and it is, indeed, hard to see, after 
reading his Einleitung and his contributions to the periodicals, not to speak 
of the present pamphlet, why there should still be prejudice in favor of so 
corrupt a text. It is matter for congratulation that our own Bible Society 
has already adopted the Revised Version as the basis for its future publica- 
tions. 

The emphasis which von Soden in his great work places on the minus- 
cules will no doubt serve to rescue from obscurity in the libraries many 
manuscripts of noble paternity, in whose faces may be seen, though marred 
and distorted, some of the features of their ancestors. Schmidtke was one 
of the Berlin professor’s lieutenants in gathering, arranging, and estimating 
his materials. In the Bibliothtque Nationale of Paris, among the manu- 
scripts noted and described by the Abbé Martin in 1884, a curious codexS 
crossed his vision. Catalogued as gr. 97 in the library, cited as 743 by 
Martin, as ev. 579 by Gregory, it has fallen into its place in the elaborate 
scheme of von Soden as €376. The Abbé Martin said of it: “If it were 
known, it certainly would be celebrated.” Schmidtke has determined to 
give it its chance. The result justifies the attempt as well as the prediction. 
The history of the manuscript appears to be as follows: It was made in 
the thirteenth century at the order of an abbess called Olympias. Some 
hundred years thereafter it was acquired by a certain Konstantinos, and 
up to the sixteenth century remained in the church of the martyr Theodoros, 
where it was used by the priests as a church and family register. The 
situation of this church, as well as the place of the origin of the manuscript, 
is judged to have been either Syria or Egypt. Schmidtke prefers the latter. 
After various vicissitudes it arrived in Paris. A curious feature marks it. 
The gospel of Matthew is a true reproduction of a late copy in the ordinary 
text. The other three gospels are written from dictation by an unskilled 
and ignorant scribe from an uncial manuscript of an early date, the dictator 
himself being little better furnished with Greek. The difficulties of these 
two amateur copyists are strikingly illustrated. The reader mistakes A 
for A and A for N, etc. He does not understand abbreviations, but reads 
Ke (xvpte) as xat, and transforms «s (ovea into the curious word to.dovea; 
rovro ws becomes rovros; etc. No doubt the manuscript was hard to 
decipher, but many of his errors argue ignorance. The writer was no 


5 Die Evangelien eines alten Uncialcodex, nach einer Abschrift des dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts. Herausgegeben von Alfred Schmidtke. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903, 
xl+116 pages. M. 4. 
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less a tyro. A modern Greek could confuse vowel-sounds no more hope- 
lessly than did this man. ¢, e, 7, ot, a« have all the same sound to him, or 
else he is thoroughly confused. In the late Greek softening of y by his 
reader that letter frequently drops out, even in so familiar a word as xypvypa. 
The date of the prototype is to be determined by several data. The con- 
fusion in letters experienced by the reader, the length of the lines, etc., 
lead Schmidtke to place the origin of the codex somewhere in the fifth 
century. The text of this prototype, called OL—in honor of the abbess— 
has certain characteristics which ally it with the By group. “From the 
agreement between OL and B in otherwise very seldom shared readings 
and in not a few peculiarities completely isolated in the chaos of recensions, 
mixtures, translations, and quotations,” Schmidtke infers ‘the identity of a 
near predecessor of B in an ancestor of OL.” One striking peculiarity 
of OL is the division of the text into chapters or sections which fairly cor- 
respond with the paragraphs of B. Other manuscripts, as & and ©, have 
the same peculiarity more or less marked. Consequently Schmidtke 
thinks that it was a feature of all the texts which resulted from the recen- 
sion which, according to Bousset (whom Schmidtke follows), Hesychius, the 
Egyptian bishop, made about 300 A. D. But now, what was the source of 
Hesychius’s division of the gospels into sections? After a careful exami- 
nation Schmidtke concludes as follows: 


Hesychius for his edition received ready made the chapters and synoptical 
divisions of a work containing Matthew and parallels, and in imitation of that 
standard divided the other three gospels into chapters, and, so far as it was 
demanded, in the case of the sections not accompanied by Matthew, into sub- 
divisions, without, however, in the latter case accomplishing the synoptic inten- 
tion of the model. 


But the first one to furnish Matthew with the synoptical parallels was a 
fellow-countryman of Hesychius—Ammonius. Hesychius improves on 
Ammonius, however, in this respect. The latter sacrificed much of the 
material to harmony and separated the sections which he used from 
their connections. The former, while retaining the Ammonian divis- 
ions, yet gives all the material, and seems to have no interest in the 
parallel portions nor in the peculiar sections of the individual gospels. 
This is an important fact, if it is true. Is Hesychius’ disregard of 
Ammonius’ harmony scheme intentional, arising from its manifest 
faults? Or is he using the text which underlay Ammonius’ Diates- 
saron? Schmidtke shows that the text of the sections which Ammonius 
presented is different from the text of those sections which Hesychius was 
obliged to get from other sources; a further most interesting discovery 
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which, if maintained, will justify Bousset’s remark that the B (and now 
OL type) of text, while not the original gospel text, may yet have very 
ancient documents as its ancestors. After the Introduction (in forty pages) 
above outlined, the text of «376 is presented, purified from its transcrip- 
tional errors. Schmidtke’s book is a most scholarly piece of work and 
well deserves the recognition it is receiving from students of textual criti- 
cism. 

One cannot speak with such enthusiasm of Dr. Janssen’s work® on 
Nonnus’ Paraphrase. It was, to be sure, not an easy task which Pro- 
fessor Blass set this aspirant for a doctorate. But perhaps an easier task 
better done would have yielded more fruitful results. Nonnus of Panopo!is 
in Egypt was a Greek poet who wrote about 410 A. D., among other 
things, a peraBody rod xara “lwdvvyy dyiov ebayyeAiov (Migne, 43:749). 
Janssen undertakes to determine the text which underlay the paraphrase. 
He makes Nestle his standard and makes free use of his edition. Too 
free indeed, for in places where the paraphrase has nothing to correspond 
there appears Nestle written out fair. It is quite useless to speculate what 
might have been Nonnus’ reading when per lacunam there is no equivalent 
in the original. Janssen’s method is to print the hypothetical text of 
Nonnus at the top of the page, and to present at the bottom, occupying 
about one-third of the page, his “‘ausfiihrlicher Apparat.” This apparatus 
relates the text thus reconstructed to the manuscripts, versions, and Fathers, 
especially Chrysostom. Special work has been done on the Latin Fathers, 
and of the versions the Lewis Syriac has been carefully studied, the results 
being embodied in the apparatus. But when all praise has been allowed 
for this good work, we must say that Janssen has apparently little sense of 
the importance which his results might have for textual criticism. He has 
not indicated by a word what affinities his text seems to have, nor has he 
given the material by which others can do this. His citation of manuscripts 
seems often to have been made quite at random, for he frequently omits to 
cite the very witnesses which, assenting or dissenting, would be significant. 
Nor does he distinguish in his reconstructed text between possible and 
probable conjectural readings. One would expect the editor to indicate 
at least the affinities of Nonnus’s text with the Egyptian group of manu- 
scripts and versions. An introduction would also have been a welcome 
addition to his book. Little is known of Nonnus, and the dictionaries give 


6 Das Johannes-Evangelium nach der Paraphrase des Nonnus Panopolitanus. 
Mit einem ausfiihrlichen Apparat. Herausgegeben von R. Janssen. [Texte und. 
Untersuchungen, herausgegeben von von Gebhardt und Harnack; N. F., viii, 4.] Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1903. iv-+-80 pages. M. 2.50. 
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scant information. Why not have collected in a few pages all that may 
be known of this obscure old poet? It would have saved at least one reader 
a wearisome search among the reference-books. Janssen has done some 
good work, but his results hardly satisfy. 


Louis BurTON CRANE. 
CuIcaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A LIBERAL MANIFESTO 


Translations of this book" by the distinguished French scholar and 
teacher have been made into Dutch, Italian, German, and now into Eng- 
lish. There are five chapters: the first deals with the genesis of liberal 
Protestantism, viewed as the modern expression of the principle of the 
Reformation; the second, with liberal Protestantism founded on religious 
experience viewed as the modern expression of the Christian religion; 
the third, with liberal Protestantism founded on moral experience (sin, 
moral solidarity, the work of Christ); the fourth, with liberal Protestantism 
founded on social experience, or the church in the modern world; the last, 
with the ideal of liberal Protestantism and its mission in modern society. 

The book was written to set forth the essential nature of modern Chris- 
tianity so clearly and so free from theological and ecclesiastical contro- 
versies as to be understandable and illuminating to readers who are not 
theologians and not familiar with the old Protestant controversies. Yet 
the book is not popular to the exclusion of scholarship. It really goes to 
the root of the matter and exhibits the author’s whole conception of the 
Christian religion. He assumes as current coin in the modern kingdom 
of knowledge such presuppositions as evolution, immanence, and criticism; 
he does not seek to discredit them with petty and ignorant polemics, nor 
is he afraid of them. Indeed, he occupies a well-founded philosophical 
and critical position of his own. These lectures—for such they originally 
were—fight against two fronts. First, they say to the disciples and defenders 
of orthodox traditional Christianity: ‘You must give up your traditionary 
formulations and views, if you intend to be honorable men of the present 
time; and you can give them up with a good conscience, for the religious 
kernel, the really life-sustaining, remains after you have done so.” Secondly, 
they say to those who have given up the Christian religion along with the 
orthodox theology: ‘‘You have ‘thrown out the child with the bath;’ you 

Liberal Christianity: Its Origin, Nature, and Mission. By Jean Réville. 
Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette. New York: Putnam; London: William 
H. Norgate, 1903. xvi-+ 205 pages. 
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must not adhere to your merely negative attitude to religion, resulting 
in an abbreviated human nature; and you can be Christian with a good 
conscience, for we offer you a Christianity whose appropriation involves 
in no particular a sacrificium intellectus.” 

It is a book for the times; and while apologetic and militant, it is yet, 
without unnecessary sharpness, irenic, clear, and warm. 


GerorcE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE MAIN PROBLEMS IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Of late it has become increasingly evident that New Testament scholars 
are in substantial agreement in holding that it is impossible at this time 
to write a Life of Christ. So far as is known, material adequate for such 
a pretentious undertaking does not exist, and probably never will. The 
present feeling is that real contributions to our knowledge in this field 
are to come from the study of special themes, and recent results certainly 
seem to justify this contention. Professor Barth has followed the letter 
of this view in the method of his book,’ even if he departs from its spirit. 
He aims to select from the life of Jesus the problems important for belief 
that are at present most beset by doubt. He chooses the following: (1) 
‘Jesus’ Preaching of the Kingdom of God” (pp. 32-70); (2) “Jesus and 
the Old Testament” (pp. 71-105) ; (3) ‘The Miracles in the Life of Jesus” 
(pp. 106-46); (4) “‘The Prophecy of Jesus Regarding His Return” (pp. 
147-81); (5) “The Death and Resurrection of Jesus” (pp. 182-228); (6) 
“ The Self-consciousness of Jesus’ (pp. 229-84). These are all questions 
of first importance, and all of them beset with difficulties. There is not 
one that does not immediately recall to mind important monographs of 
recent date devoted to its discussion. Professor Barth devotes small space 
to the discussion of such works, because he seeks to avoid the merely 
polemical, and because he has especially in mind a class of readers for 
whom such matter would have little interest. It is not so much to the 
investigators that he is speaking as to the pastors, church theologians, and 
laity. He even pays educated women the compliment of saying he hopes 
that they will be able to understand him without too much difficulty. 
His aim is to make clear and intelligible the results of biblical criticism, 
and to show how these can be accepted without disaster to theology. As 


t Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu: Eine geschichtliche Untersuchung. Von 
Fritz Barth. Zweite, umgearbeitete Auflage. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 1903. 
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the first edition of this book, which appeared in 1899, was not reviewed 
in this Jounal, it may be of service to gives ome indication of its con- 
tents. 

I. Jesus’ contemporaries spoke of the kingdom of God, but it was 
really a kingdom of the Jews that they desired. The thought that a moral 
change was involved in all this was not, indeed, absent, but it was little 
emphasized. The expression “kingdom of heaven” had primarily an 
eschatological meaning, and Jesus adopted it because it excluded the 
thought of merely earthly, human attainment. Mark and Luke use the 
phrase ‘‘kingdom of God,” as being more comprehensible to their gentile 
Christian readers. In contrast to the Jews, Jesus concerns himself espe- 
cially with the question as to who should enter and have part in the king- 
dom. He himself is the indispensable mediator, and the kingdom is 
present by virtue of his presence. What he really purposed belonged to 
eternity, and there is no evidence that he changed his fundamental con- 
ceptions during his public activity. No idea or formula will serve to give 
unity to his preaching regarding the kingdom, but we are to find this in 
his person. 

II. Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testament was one of reverence 
and free from prejudice. It is a mistake to invoke his authority in ques- 
tions of authorship of the Old Testament writings. In such subjects he 
does not claim a divine omniscience, but tacitly assumes, as a matter of 
course, the traditional views of his age. His peculiar method of dealing 
with Scripture was the outcome of his consciousness that his own words 
originated immediately from the same source as those of Moses and the 
prophets. His seemingly contradictory declarations regarding the Old 
Testament cannot be explained by any theory of accommodation, inter- 
polation, or development, but by the unique position that he assigns to 
his own person. He has bequeathed to us, his disciples, this same attitude 
toward the Scripture. Not criticism, as such, is hostile to the Bible, but 
only the exercise of criticism where the standards of judgment are taken 
from unrelated fields. The real Bible speaks louder than any theory 
regarding its inspiration. : 

III. Jesus’ miracles must be examined in detail, and it is equally 
unscientific to champion or to reject them as a whole. His miraculous 
power was subjectively and objectively conditioned. Objectively, a miracle 
was consummated only after he had received permission from God, in 
answer to prayer; and subjectively, on the part of the people, belief that 
Jesus could and would help, was necessary. The object of believing 
trust was Jesus himself, and referred to God only in so far as Jesus was 
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sent and equipped by him. A miracle may be defined as an event that, 
through its contrast to the usual course of things, directs our attention to 
the final cause of all things, to God. The analogy of ordinary life justi- 
fies the supposition that God employs in miracles also intermediate causes, 
even when we are unable to trace them. The key to that which we con- 
ceive of as miraculous is to be found in the power of personality. We 
see this operative in others, but in an incomparable way in Jesus. His 
power to perform miracles lay in his complete unity of will with God. 

His view of demoniacal possession was that of his people, since it was 
not his mission to promote natural science or anticipate the results of physi- 
ology. Where inner and outer criticism require, as in the case of the 
accounts of Peter’s walking on the water and the stater in the fish’s mouth, 
we can put a question-mark, because Jesus has done enough miracles that 
criticism cannot touch, and is himself the greatest of all miracles. 

- IV. In the prophecies regarding his return, which belong to the latter 
part of his life, Jesus aims not to depict the future blessedness, but by 
announcing his appearance as judge to emphasize the ethical side. With 
reference to the fulfilment of these prophecies, no explanation is satisfac- 
tory which does not assume that they were actually spoken by Jesus, and 
that he set the destruction of Jerusalem as the time of his return; but we 
must also remember that he expressly disclaimed full knowledge on these 
points, that he did not speak as an omniscient God on earth, but as a 
prophetically enlightened Son of man. This gives us the right to judge 
of his prophecy according to the analogy of other biblical prophecy, which 
was conditional, and often unfulfilled or only partially fulfilled. 

V. After the feeding of the five thousand Jesus makes various veiled 
allusions to the violent outcome of his life, before his open declaration at 
Czsarea Philippi. The prophecies of his resurrection and return, which 
belong to this same period, must have been originally less definite than 
they now appear in the synoptists. Jesus was not stoically indifferent to 
the fate which he foresaw, but in the last days we find him struggling 
with the question of God’s purpose in his life and its sudden interruption. 
The further question as to the particular manner of his death is answered 
in the saying in regard to giving his life as a ransom and in the words 
spoken at the institution of the Lord’s Supper. The church teaching 
concerning the suffering and death of Jesus is objectionable, because of 
its undue emphasis on the element of punishment; because it puts too 
much of an idea of substitution and imputation into its conception of the 
atoning sacrifice; because it proceeds from a one-sided, quantitative esti- 
mate of sin and atonement; and, lastly, because it contradicts the actual 
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course of the passion-history. In the accounts of the resurrection differ- 
ences exist, and there are, furthermore, certain features in the narrative of 
Matthew (28: 2 ff., 9 ff.) that are hardly original, but are probably due to 
inaccurate recollection. In view, however, of the unanimous testimony of 
the evangelists and Paul as to the great fact of the resurrection, these dif- 
ferences amount to little. Attempts to explain the belief in the resur- 
rection, while disallowing the fact itself, have been unsuccessful. The 
life of Jesus finds its consummation in his resurrection, and we believe in 
him, not merely because he rose again, but because he showed himself to 
be the man that could overcome sin and death. 

VI. Our sources show beyond question that it was Jesus’ will to be 
Israel’s Messiah. ‘Son of man” was the title he used when he spoke of 
the work and fate of his calling, and when he wished to emphasize the 
task of life committed to him personally. This expression goes back to 
the Old Testament, and probably we are to find the key to its meaning 
in Psalm 8. Toward the end of his life, as the thought of his return 
matured, he gave to it an eschatological significance in passages where the 
references to Daniel are unmistakable. By the use of this title Jesus puts 
himself entirely in the class with men, as over against God. On the other 
side he places himself just as definitely along with God, as over against 
men. His claims find justification, not in his office as Messiah, but in 
that which fitted him for this office, namely, his personal relation to God. 
The consciousness that he was the Son of God antedated his messianic 
consciousness, the visit to the temple marking the hour of its birth. The 
deepest insight into this consciousness of sonship is afforded by the exul- 
tation on the return of the disciples from their first mission (Matt. 
11:27). 

With the fact of the unique life and consciousness of Jesus men have 
not been content, but have ever raised the question of his origin. By 
the first Christian generation he was regarded as the son of Joseph, the 
offspring of David, and the genealogies in Matthew and Luke seek to 
trace more accurately his Davidic descent, that of Luke appearing to be 
the correct one. Without doubt, in the primitive church there were many 
who found sufficient explanation of his messiahship in the belief that 
God anointed him with the Holy Spirit at his baptism. Further reflec- 
tion, however, led to the conviction that his consciousness of sonship could 
be explained only by going back of his earthly life to an origin in God. 
This conviction found expression in the narratives of the virgin birth and 
conception by the Holy Spirit. We have here a question that belongs in 
the domain of historical criticism. It is not at all a question whether such 
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a miracle was possible, but whether it was a fact; and we must conclude 
that the evidence is not sufficient to attest it. The inference that the 
sonship of Jesus is thus brought into question, and the foundation of 
Christian faith shaken, is mistaken. Equally mistaken is it to hold that 
it involves the rest of the gospel of the infancy. More valuable for us is 
another solution of this same problem, which comes from within the 
apostolic circle, namely, that of the heavenly origin of Jesus. What 
Matthew and Luke attempted to solve was actually solved by Paul and 
John. 

In this résumé attention has been called to the theological rather than 
to the critical positions of Professor Barth. It is true that thus the empha- 
sis has not been put where the book itself seems to demand that it should 
be placed, for it is entitled “‘A Historical Investigation.” It is historical 
in its method, but it is manifestly impossible to bring in so brief a com- 
pass any considerable contribution to what has been already accomplished 
in this field. That has not been done here. The book serves rather to 
commend the historical method of study to those who are wittingly or 
unwittingly hostile to it, to show that this method must be adopted in 
the interest of right thinking, and that, when adopted, it will prove most 
helpful in theological thought and in practical living. The discussions all 
aim to be complete, and are therefore, of necessity, often very summary, 
one of the most carefully developed being that in the last section. 

It is not probable that Professor Barth anticipated finding any reader 
who will subscribe to all of his critical conclusions. There are many 
instances of inadequate treatment. To dismiss, for example, the hypothesis 
of a primitive Mark with the observation that it is unnecessary, and that 
to accept it is to give over the solution anew to uncertainty, is to confuse 
and belittle the whole question. Then, again, successfully to maintain 
against recent objections the Johannine authorship for the gospel, as well 
as for the epistles and Revelation, on the old ground of development in 
the thought and style of the writer, demands a much stronger presenta- 
tion than the one that we find. In fact, throughout the work the treat- 
ment of the fourth gospel is unsatisfactory, coming, as it does, from one 
who aims to stand always on a historical basis. As an example of what 
seems to me mistaken exegesis, the view may be cited that évrés tuav 
(Luke 17:21) indicates the presence of the Kingdom in the person of 
Jesus, where the context clearly shows that these words must refer to the 
suddenness with which the Kingdom comes.’ As an illustration of incon- 
sistent reasoning may be instanced the statement that the virgin birth 

2 Cf. Jilicher, Gleichnisreden Jesu, Vol. II, p. 136. 
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can be questioned and the remainder of the gospel of the infancy be still 
retained. The other parts of this are not especially considered by Pro- 
fessor Barth, but had they been, and had the same rigid method of inves- 
tigation been followed, some of them would have failed to stand the test. 
There are many similar points that invite adverse criticism. But the 
reader of the book must allow that a scholar is here doing good service 
in exhibiting the spirit in which Christian faith should approach the prob- 
lems of historical criticism, and in showing the new power which it gains 
in so doing. 
W. J. Movtton. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


A SYRIAN PATRIARCH 


Mr. Brooks’ volumes’ are the first fruits of the activity of the Text 
and Translation Society recently formed “for the purpose of editing and 
translating oriental texts chiefly in the British Museum,” and as such they 
deserve a cordial welcome. It is evident that texts of great value may, if 
left to private enterprise, go long unpublished, and the service which the 
Text and Translation Society promises to perform is thus a most important 
one. These first volumes well illustrate this. They contain the only 
complete version known of the Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, 
the original Greek of which is lost. This Syriac version was made in 
the seventh century by Athanasius of Nisibis. The Select Letters included 
but a few hundred of the Patriarch’s letters, out of a total of some thou- 
sands. From two British Museum manuscripts of the eighth century Mr. 
Brooks has published the Syriac text of one hundred and twenty of these 
(Vol. I), accompanying it with a readable translation (Vol. II). 

The materials for the study of the life of Severus have recently been 
enriched by the publication of his biography—extant, like the letters, only 
in a Syriac version—by Zacharias the Scholastic of Gaza; another life of 
Severus, preserved in an Ethiopic version, is soon to appear in the Patro- 
logia Orientalis; and the contribution made by these letters to our knowl- 
edge of his life and relations is even more important. The views of Severus 


t The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch. Edited 
and translated by E. W. Brooks. (“Works Issued by the Text and Translation 
Society.”) In two volumes (four parts): Vol. I (Text), ix-++-530 pages; Vol. II (Trans- 
lation), xiv-+-480 pages. London: Published for the Text and Translation Society by 
Williams & Norgate, 1902-1904. 30s., net. 
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on the great question which exercised men of his day are here set forth in 
his own words, and his methods of dealing with the schismatic and dis- 
orderly are constantly revealed. The letters come from the three periods 

. of his life—before, during, and after his episcopate—and their value as 
documents for the history of the church in that troubled and stormy time 
is further enhanced by the glimpses they afford of the contemporaries of 
the great Patriarch. Mr. Brooks’ work puts the study of the life and 
place of Severus upon a new footing. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 


This? is only one of three instalments, the general title of which is 
Sévére, Patriarche d’Antioche 512-518. The second (third fascicule of 
Vol. II) will contain Severus’ life by John Hegumén, of the convent of 
Beth-Aphthonia, plus miscellaneous notices by other Syrian writers on the 
famous patriarch of Antioch. An introduction, a commentary, and various 
indices will form the third and last instalment (fourth fascicule of Vol. II). 

Both Syriac text and French translation are given on the same page, 
one below the other. The Syriac type is the new Jacobite Serté which 
was first used for the first volume of Mgr. Graffin’s Patrologia Syriaca. 
Vowel-points have been but sparingly employed. 

The two biographies of Severus by Zacharias and John were written 
in Greek, but the originals are lost. The Syriac translations appear now 
together for the first time from Codex Sachau 321 (both Zacharias’ and 
John’s) and Br. Mus. add. 17203 (John’s only), the latter rather incom- 
plete. Spanuth, however, had published the text of Zacharias’ work,3 
and Abbé Nau had given a French translation of it, together with a sum- 
mary of the work of John.4 The present fascicule consequently contains 
nothing new. Nevertheless, as a pledge of the instalments to follow, it 
will be welcomed by all amateurs of Syriac literature, to whom, besides, 
the Patrologia Orientalis commends itself for its excellent typographical 
execution and its very moderate price. 


H. Hyvernart. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


2 Vie de Sévére par Zacharie le Scholastique. Texte Syriaque publié, traduit et 
annoté par M-A. Kugener. Paris: Firmin-Didot et C’* (R. Graffin-F. Nau, 
Patrologia Orientalis, Tome II, Fascicule 1.) 116 pages. 4to. $0.96 to subscribers, 
$1.80 to non-subscribers. 

3 Zacharias Rhetor, Das Leben des Severus von Antiochien in syrischer Ueber- 
setszung (Gottingen, 1893). 

4 Revue de I’ Orient chrétien, Vol. V. 
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RECENT WORKS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, CHIEFLY THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES 


The perennial power of the apostle Paul is attested by every age; not 
always, however, by some new word of witness, but by a new appreciation 
of some word already spoken. That historic moment marking the larger 
conversion of Wesley in Aldersgate Street in 1738, and his singular endow- 
ment with well-nigh apostolic power to strengthen the brethren, was struck 
on the evening of May 24 
at a quarter before nine, when the good Moravian brother was reading from 
Luther’s preface to Paul’s Romans, where he was describing the change which 
God works in the heart through faith in Christ. I felt my heart strangely warmed 
. . . . and an assurance was given me that He had taken away my sins, even 
mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death. 


In reading the recent reprint of this preface,' possibly the strongest 
impression one receives is that of the entire sanity and balance of the reform- 
er’s mind respecting the matter of good works. He recurs so frequently to 
the subject that it needs to be noted and borne in mind. 

O this faith is a living, busy, active, powerful thing! It is impossible that it 
should not be ceaselessly doing that which is good. It does not even ask whether 
good works should be done; but before the question can be asked it has done 
them and is constantly engaged in doing them. But he who does not do such 
good works is a man without faith. 

Luther’s notes on chaps. 4 and 5 are especially full and clear to the same 
end. Again, Luther is right in claiming that Paul desired in this epistle 
to arrange in brief form the entire doctrine of the gospel and to prepare an 
introduction to the whole old Testament, “‘for, beyond doubt, he who has 
this epistle well treasured in his heart has within him all the light and all 

*the power of the Old Testament.” 

A flood of light is being thrown in these days upon the early condition 
under which Christianity developed in Greece and Asia Minor. No single 
community deserves, or has received, more careful study than Corinth, 
and no brief study of conditions in Corinth exceeds in value Dr. Holl- 
mann’s recent Vortrag.? It was inevitable that sooner or later the mightiest 
spiritual force of the future should absorb the mightiest spiritual force of 
the past. In the Corinthian church the issue between them was conspicu- 

tPrejace to Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by Dr. Martin Luther (A. D. 1522). 
Translated by Charles E. Hay. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1903. 
iv+28 pages. $0.10. 

2Urchristentum im Korinth. Von G. Hollmann. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 
32 pages. M. 0.50. 
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ously joined, and the battle raged all along the line, no quarter being asked 
or given on either side, until the triumph of the cross was manifest. The 
thesis of the pamphlet, “‘die Korinther die Christen warden blieben trotzdem 
Korinther,” is well sustained. Probably no church of the first century was 
located in a community so thoroughly cosmopolitan, and the diverse elements 
entering into the problem of its evangelism taxed the genius of the apostle Paul 
to the utmost. Intellectualism was the leading characteristic of the Grecian 
mind. The spirit of the age was scientific, and no document ever recog- 
nized or met it more ably than the first Corinthian epistle, the subtle clever- 
ness of the apostle in the opening chapters being paralleled only by that 
employed in his masterly argument as to the possibility and method of the 
bodily resurrection in chap. 15. The breadth and charity of Paul through- 
out the intricate involvements of every question raised or suggested are 
finely set forth, till the climax reached in the thirteenth chapter is recog- 
nized as one of the highest notes in the world’s literature. The phenomena 
of spiritual gifts, especially those accompanying the gift of tongues, in its 
relations to the dogma of verbal inspiration, suggests one of the most 
original passages of the entire paper. 

On the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians nothing has appeared 
recently more fresh and suggestive than a Studie by Professor von Dob- 
schiitz, dedicated to his colleague Professor Hilgenfeld, at the University 
of Jena, on his eightieth birthday, Whitsuntide, 1903.3 Paul lays down 
four events as fundamental to the historical discussion of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion—his death, burial, rising again, and manifold appearances. The 
gospels and the creeds emphasize the first three, and place in the room of 
the fourth the fact of the ascension. Paul, however, places five times as 
much emphasis upon the fact of Christ’s appearance as upon the resurrec- 
tion itself, and allows the ascension to fall entirely into the background. 
The stress of discussion follows these facts, making much of the evidences 
which Paul presents from his three double groups of witnesses to whom the 
Savior appeared. It is noteworthy that these appearances were in every 
case to those closely allied to Jesus and ‘‘not unto the world.” Moreover, 
it is strangely true that the friends of Christ were much slower of heart to 
believe in the fact of the resurrection, though it was borne in upon them 
in every possible way, than were his enemies, when once the latter received 
the truth though at second hand. The apostles’ groups are dominated in 
each case by a great personality. Peter is supported by the Twelve; James 
is backed by the church of the circumcision; while Paul stands as first- 


3Ostern und Pfingsten: eine Studie su 1 Korinther 15. Von E. von Dobschiitz. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 54 pages. M. 0.80. 
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born, though as one out of due time, of the gentiles. The testimony to the 
fact that Christ was seen after his resurrection by many men of diverse 
sorts still stands unmatched and unbreakable. 

The early date and Pauline authorship of the epistle to the Galatians 
have again been questioned and again satisfactorily settled.4 The present- 
century hypotheses of the Netherland school so far outstrip those of the 
nineteenth-century Tiibingen that the righteous soul of Pastor Schultze is 
sorely vexed. But while his spirit glows, his mind muses to good effect, 
and he adds telling blows to those of Schmidt and Gloél. He insists that 
the Paul of the Galatians must precede the Paul of the book of Acts; that 
the conditions subsisting in the Galatian churches belong to the earliest 
period of their development; that no one, unless Paul, short of ‘‘an angel 
from heaven” could have dealt so authoritatively and completely with 
them; and that the supposition of other origin, and that in the third decade 
of the second century, lays far too great strain upon right reason. Such a 
genius could in no wise have remained anonymous nor have restricted his 
talents to so narrow a field. Our author is confident that not only was 
Galatians written prior to Acts, but to almost every other book of the New 
Testament, including the epistle of James. His most ingenious contention, 
however, is that the farewell address of Paul to the elders of the church of 
Ephesus, as it appears in Acts 20:13 ff., is a mosaic woven together from 
scattered expressions taken out of First Thessalonians and other Pauline 
writings, thereby meeting, as he thinks, the opposite opinion, the use of 
émoxérovs in Acts 20:28 for mpoicrayévovs in 1 Thess. 5:12, among other 
things, clearly favoring his view. 

Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians has called forth another new commen- 
tary based on a fresh translation and interpretation of the Greek text.s 
It is a brief, well-poised, and scholarly handbook written with a view to 
helping practical Bible teachers and students. Superintendent Kruken- 
berg holds that this letter could not have been written from the Cesarean 
imprisonment, since Paul evidently had no opportunity while in Cesarea 
to preach the gospel openly as at Rome (c/. Eph. 6:19, 20). Though inti- 
mately related to the epistle to the Colossians in time of writing and in con- 
tents, yet it differs from that epistle in its lack of all personal greetings and 
of criticism of heretics or heretical teachings. These facts are held to go well 
with the opinion that the Ephesian epistle was intended by Paul to serve as 


4Die Urspriinglichkeit des Galaterbriefes: Versuch einer Apologie auf literar- 
historischem Wege. Von Hermann Schultze. Leipzig: Wélpke, 1903. 88 pages. 

SDer Brief Pauli an die Epheser: Der griechische Text iibersetst und erklart. 
Von Emil Krukenberg. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1903. 117 pages. 
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an encyclical for the circuit of churches in the vicinity of Ephesus. The 
epistle divides into two nearly equal parts, chaps. 1-3 being doctrinal, and 
chaps. 3-6 hortatory. 

An interesting fragment of a New Testament Greek-Latin text, con- 
taining a good part of the first two chapters of Ephesians, has just been 
published. It consists of two sheets and was accidentally discovered by 
Professor Schultze in the state archives of Mengeringhausen wrapped about 
a package of seventeenth-century manuscript notices of a local shooting 
club. The finder’s plausible speculations as to its checkered career are 
equaled only by his scientific conclusions as to its paleographical relation- 
ships. These latter he shows to be most intimate with Codex Claromon- 
tanus of Paris and Codex Sangermanensis of St. Petersburg. The collation 
indicates the closest kinship with the ninth-century redaction of Claro- 
montanus, and in this conclusion Professor Schultze quotes the favoring 
opinions of Professor Gregory, of Leipzig, and M. Henri Omont, of Paris. 

Nothing is so calculated to stir the admiration of the careful student 
of the New Testament text for its original writers as their constant habit 
of quotation from the Old Testament both in Greek and in Hebrew. It 
is paralleled only by the painstaking labors of some German Pjarrers. 
Five years ago Pastor Dittmar brought out the first half of his unique work 
on the Old Testament in the New, covering the gospels and Acts. Now 
he completes his praiseworthy task.’ It is at least a curious fact that Paul 
the apologist quotes from the Old Testament not quite so frequently in 
Romans as does Matthew the evangelist in his gospel, though each quotes 
forty-five and fifty-nine times, respectively, in the first seven chapters of the 
books named. Every Old Testament book is freely quoted in the New, 
but Isaiah is far the favorite, being followed by the Psalms, Genesis, Exodus, 
and Deuteronomy in that order, the Pentateuch as a whole about twice 
exceeding the Psalms and nearly twice Isaiah. Of Paul’s epistles only 
Philemon fails to use the Old Testament, while among the other New Tes- 
tament epistolary writers Peter and James present data most worthy of 
study. A useful flood of light, and one that has not been made enough of, 
is thrown upon such questions as composite origin and authorship of New 
Testament books, notably in the case of the Johannine writings. As 
would be anticipated, the Apocalypse is especially indebted to the Old 
Testament. 

SCodex Waldecensis (Dr. Paul). Herausgegeben von Victor Schultze. Miin- 
chen: Beck, 1904. 23 pages; 8 plates. 

7Vetus Testamentum in Novo: Die alttestamentlichen Parallelen des Neuen Testa- 


ments. Von Wilhelm Dittmar. 2. Halfte: “Briefe und Apocalypse.” Géttingen: 
Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. iii-vii+285 pages. M. 5.80. 
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Professor Gustav Kriiger during the past year has filled the office of 
rector to the University of Giessen, and at his installation, in July last, 
delivered an utterance which has called to itself wide attention.* Starting 
from Harnack’s Chronologie, he shows that the tendency of modern criti- 
cism, in the matter of New Testament literature, is distinctly conservative, 
despite the peculiarly slipshod delivery of Ernst Hickel, “‘der im Ton des 
Diktators aller Welt verkiindet, die neue Kritik halte nur drei Briefe des 
Paulus fiir echt, die an die Rémer, die Galater und die Korinther!’? Hiackel’s 
oversight or ignorance of the fact that there are two letters of Paul to the 
Corinthians extant and included in every Bible is quite akin to the fatuous 
and final conclusion of certain Holland professors that not one book of the 
New Testament belongs to the first Christian age. The threadbare theory 
that Christianity was the free creation of Greco-Roman antiquity, and the 
later contention that it sprang from an apocalyptic Judaism, are alike set 
aside by the true historian. Evangelical and apostolic tradition has its 
seed within itself, implanted from above, and can be adequately explained 
on no other theory. The trenchant and uncompromising tone of Rector 
Kriiger is characteristically seen in his salutation to his earthly lord: ‘‘ Wir 
schauen hinauf zum Thron und rufen: Landgraf, bleibe hart!’ 

Ernst von Dobschiitz is one of the strong, untrammeled present-day 
writers in the field of primitive Christianity. He claims for his opinions a 
perspective and balance which have not characterized all modern histori- 
ans. He thinks that the strictly literary side of critical problems is destined 
to fall somewhat into the background, while new recognition is paid to the 
spontaneity and naturalness of the early records. The tendency factor 
has been greatly overworked. A course of five lectures delivered between 
semesters at Hannover in October last has just come to hand.® The titles 
suggest the scope and progress of the thought developed: (1) “The Origin 
of the Primitive Church;” (2) “Jewish Christianity and Judaism,” (3) 
“Gentile Christianity and Paganism,” (4) ‘The Relation of Jewish to 
Gentile Christianity;” (5) ‘‘Early Christianity and Catholicism.” The 
question as to the origin of the early church has been rarely, if ever 
raised, much less fully discussed. It has been taken for granted and) 
taught that Jesus founded the church, and that Pentecost was the church’s 
birthday in the sense that the already organized society on that day stepped 
forth full-fledged and endowed with the spirit for a militant career. But 


8Kritik und Ueberlieferung auf dem Gebiete der Erforschung des Urchristentums. 
Von Gustav Kriiger. Zweiter Abdruck. Giessen: Ricker, 1903. 32 pages. M.o.60. 


9Probleme des apostolischen Zeitalters. Von Ernst von Dobschiitz. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1904. 138 pages. M. 2.70. 
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we find, on reading the gospels, no account of any such action on the part 
of Christ, and only twice. does he use the term éxxAnoia at all. Jesus’ 
entire teaching was concerning the kingdom of God; with the actual found- 
ing of the church he had nothing to do. As Batiffal finely expresses it: 
‘Jesus promised the kingdom; the church, however, came.” Whitsuntide 
was the birthday of the church only in the sense that a great national festi- 
val brought together and welded into one an unusual number of believers, 
and strengthened thereby their influence upon their time and people. As 
to the nature of Judaism, and so of Jewish Christianity, we have had but 
little real knowledge hitherto. But now, thanks to Schiirer, Dalman, 
Schlatter, Kautzsch, and others, the treasures of rabbinical life and lore 
have been brought to light and the Judaism of Jesus’ day is revealed. But 
the relation of the early church to Judaism is still only dimly realized, and 
here our author raises questions and brings his researches to bear with 
striking effect. Facts rather than philosophy are of first importance with 
him. But the common opinion that paganism was inoperative, if not dead, 
in the first century is especially combated by the late finds in the papyrus 
heaps and tomb inscriptions of Mediterranean lands. A flood of con- 
firmatory light is thrown thereby upon the experiences of Paul in his tours 
‘ through Cyprus, Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece. Paul did not find 
paganism dead or dying, any more than he did Judaism, but his method 
of meeting it was entirely different. The fourth lecture, that on ‘“The 
Relation of Jewish to Gentile Christianity,” is one of the strongest discus- 
sions of that subject yet written. Here again the center of the whole situa- 
tion is Paul. Himself a Jew of the straitest sect, tradition, and training, 
who could be Jew to Jews and yet persona grata in the most exclusive 
gentile communities, he had “‘learned the secret” and ‘‘ knew how to become 
all things to all men that by all means he might save some.” Here fall such 
questions as the character of the early Roman church, the influence of 
Essenism, the epistle to the Hebrews, and all the intricacies involved in 
the diaspora; while the writing and spread of the New Testament books 
and their relations to Jewish and pagan literature are also ably handled. 
Finally, the historical development of primitive Christianity into catholic 
Christianity is traced with rare skill. The death of James in 62 A. D., of 
Paul in 63 A. D., and of Peter in 64 A. D. marked the passing of the first 
generation. The death of John marked the passage of the second genera- 
tion, and the war of Barkochba the passage of the third generation and 
the end of the first epoch of Christian history. Catholic Christianity first 
gained the right to a local habitation and a name about the end of the 
second century. An unworldly enthusiasm was the chief characteristic 
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of the early epoch; ecclesiastical organization and a ritualistic system of 
worship were the keynote of the period which followed. In the place of 
the Lord arose the gospels; in the place of the apostle, the epistles; and in 
the place of the spirit, the letter. 

The New Testament has always possessed great advantage over the 
Old from the fact that in the field both of the lower criticism and of external 
evidence it has rested upon a much broader basis; and it would appear from 
the frequency and importance of the discoveries made during the last few 
decades in these same lines as though it were not to be robbed of its pre- 
eminence. New light is constantly breaking upon the New Testament, 
and that it is having its inevitable effect is manifest from the attitude of the 
writings just passed in review. For the inquiring novice an excellent book 
has been written focusing the principal contributions of these last days, by 
a Maryland pastor.'® 

Frederick Palmer has written a much-needed “appreciation” of the 
Apocalypse."? With this as with every other book of the Scripture canon, 
only more’so, a recognition of the literary and political circumstances of 
its time is essential to any right knowledge of its meaning or message. A 
large percentage of the problems of biblical criticism would be self-solved 
if the western world could only learn once and for all that it is dealing with 
an oriental literature. But to attempt to square the apocalypse of a 
prophet with the ideas and ideals of an occidental logician is of all things 
most preposterous. Professor Moulton’s dramatic scheme is in some 
respects preferable to Mr. Palmer’s, but the subjects of the six prelimi- 
nary studies of the latter—and these comprise the body of his book—have 
nowhere been more strongly and sanely developed. 


CHARLES F. SITTERLY. 
Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Madison, N. J. 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS 


There is perhaps no other book in the Old Testament which, in regard 
to the modern view of it, interests laymen and students alike as much as 
the book of Genesis. It presents peculiar problems which demand the 
attention of all educated people; for those ancient questions .are ever 
asked again: How was the world created? What is the origin of sin and 

1oNew Light on the New Testament. By Parke P. Flournoy. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1903. xxi+193 pages. 


1tThe Drama of the Apocalypse. By Frederick Palmer. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1903. viii+192 pages. 
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misery ?—to say nothing of the deluge and Abraham and the patriarchs, 
What position shall we take, in the light of modern science, physical and 
historical, in regard to these problems? Can the Old Testament still 
be regarded as giving dogmatic and absolutely reliable information about 
all these things ? 

In view of the many problems which, to modern readers, the book of Genesis 
suggests, it will be a satisfaction to me if I may have succeeded in making my 
volume a contribution, however slight, to that adjustment of theology to the new 
knowledge of the past which has been called a “crying need” of the times. 

Thus says Driver in the Preface to his new commentary on Genesis 
(p. xi).* That he has succeeded in this, and has made an important con- 
tribution, need hardly be said; for we have here again a ripe fruit of 
years of patient, painstaking research, characterized by that same calm 
and deliberate weighing of evidence for which Driver is famous. He is 
never hasty, always accurate, and invariably sane. 

The starting-point of the whole work is stated in the Preface, p. xi. 

The critical and historical view of the book of Genesis—which extended to 
Scripture generally appears to me to be the only basis upon which the progressive 
revelation contained in the Bible can be properly apprehended, and the spiritual 
authority of the Bible ultimately maintained—has been assumed throughout. 

Now, there is no book which teaches the student the main principle of 
modern Old Testament study better than the book of Genesis—the one 
great principle, that we must determine, first, what the Old Testament 
itself says, independently of our own religious convictions; secondly, 
what our own conceptions are; and, thirdly, in how far the Old Testament 
ideas and our own ideas can be brought into relation, and if possible har- 
mony, with each other. Let us take as an illustration the story of creation. 
The first duty of the exegete is to get a clear idea of the teaching of the 
first chapter of Genesis, and as vivid an impression as possible of the 
biblical idea of the universe and of how it came into existence. When this 
is done, he ought to recognize frankly that the modern scientific conception 
is entirely different from this biblical conception, and that the two cannot 
be harmonized. If he now tries to relate the two, he is confronted by several 
problems. The first is that we have two accounts of the creation in the 
book of Genesis, the one in chap. 1, the other in chap. 2, not to mention 
here the various hints in other Old Testament books which point to a 
still different story. He recognizes that Hebrew tradition is not entirely 


t The Book of Genesis, with Introduction and Notes. By S.R. Driver. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1904. xxii, lxxiv, 420 pages. It belongs to the “ Westminster 
Commentaries” series, edited by Professor Walter Lock. 
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harmonious in regard to the creation, and that the first chapter of Genesis 
is the great end of a long development of speculations as to the creation 
of the world. The second is that the Old Testament conception, as far 
as the scientific part of it is concerned, is essentially the conception which 
the Semitic world in general possessed, and that it is not peculiar to the 
Hebrews. The Hebrew picture of the universe is the same as, for instance, 
that of the Babylonians, in whose literature we find important parallels. 
The natural science of the Old Testament is then the science of its own 
time; its astronomy, its geography (I refer here to Gen., chap. 2), and its 
ethnography belonged to the ancient world. There is no “inspired” natural 
science in the Old Testament authoritative for all time. If this is once seen, 
the strife between natural science and the Old Testament is at an end. 
In scientific matters the Old Testament had ifs ideas—i. e., those of its 
own times—and we have our ideas—i. e., those of modern science. The 
earth was not created in seven days; the sky is not a firmament, a heavy 
expanse; etc. These ideas are antiquated and no longer tenable. 

But the very comparison with other literatures which has brought us 
to this conclusion forces upon us another profound impression, namely, 
that of the uniqueness of the religious element in the story. Over against 
polytheism, with its mythology, we have here monotheism. God is the 
creator and ruler of the universe, and is deeply interested in its welfare. 
We marvel at the power of this religion which could transform such material 
in this way. We recognize that we modern Christian people still believe 
this to be true. It is no matter of scientific controversy; natural science 
proper has nothing to say on this point. It is a matter of theistic belief, 
a metaphysical problem, a question of theism over against pantheism, 
materialism, etc. But modern theists agree in this question with the 
Old Testament. The religious element, therefore, has a permanent 
value. One must, of course, not jump to the conclusion that this religious 
truth was really all that the author of Gen., chap. 1, meant to teach, or 
that the scientific part was altogether nonessential to him; for he certainly 
wished to teach, not merely the creatorship of God, but also the mode 
and order of creation. We may not easily be too precise on this point. 
Thus, for instance, Driver says in another connection: 

The account given of the formation of woman is, naturally, not to be under- 
stood literally; but under a symbolical form, it teaches . . . . the deep ethical 
and social significance which underlies the difference between the sexes. (P. 56.) 


This statement may easily be misunderstood. The narrator meant it 
literally; he believed that woman had been created thus and in no other 
way. For him it is no symbol. We do not believe so any more. But 
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we still believe in ‘‘the deep ethical and social significance which underlies 
the difference of the sexes.” The dress changes, but the underlying 
truth is permanent. It is significant that it is the religious element which 
is unique in the Old Testament; it is that which the other nations did not 
possess. The exegete need, of course, not answer the question where 
the author got this eterna] truth. After he has shown which element the 
Old Testament has in common with the records of other nations and pointed 
out its own unique element, his task is done; for that question is not an 
exegetical, but a theological one. The theologian must answer it, and his 
answer will depend on his own individuality—whether he believes it to be 
due to revelation, or to the peculiar fitness of the Hebrew, in the evolution 
of religion, for carrying religion farther and higher. But even though we 
do not any more believe that the Hebrews had a monopoly of religious 
truth, we must declare, as the result of purely historical study, that the 
central line of the religious development of the race runs through Israel. 
The religious supremacy of Israel is unimpaired. How the above consid- 
erations have affected our ideas of inspiration is well known. Driver has 
golden words on this topic in sec. 4 of his introduction on ‘The Religious 
Value of the Book of Genesis.” 

If we take as another illustration the famous fourteenth chapter, we 
find two different historical elements—the world-historic and the Abra- 
hamic element. Now, granted for the moment that the monuments had 
proved that this confederacy of kings made this campaign against the 
cities of the plain—and I believe we shall some day find that all of this is 
historically correct—we should have here painted on this true historical 
background the romantic figure of Abraham conquering the army of great 
empires with but 318 men! It is this Abrahamic element that is historically 
the most troublesome, for, according to our modern historical conception, 
that part of the story is simply impossible. Now, whether we bring it into 
harmony with our modern ideas by trimming it as Driver does, or by 
resolutely regarding it as a late romance intended to glorify Abraham, the 
essentially religious element we Christians still believe to be true: with God 
we can conquer the whole world. That truth holds good, whether it is 
taught here in a romance or in exact history. 

Truth is unchangeable, though it ever varies in the form in which it is. 
expressed. But truth is not given all at once. Men learn little by little. 
The profoundest and most fundamental is, paradoxically enough, the sim- 
plest, and becomes axiomatic after it is once seen. But it takes a long time 
till men see it. ‘‘ Progressive revelation” is the theological phrase for this. 
The trurth is seen at first dimly and expressed in such forms as men use at 
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the time. The great spiritual seers do not consciously adapt their message 
to the capacity of the people, as if they knew the truth far better than they 
now state it; they express it in the best way of which they are capable. 
The expression is often clumsy, and to our mind even wrong. We should 
not shrink from stating this frankly, that even in the spiritual element 
we have to repudiate a good deal as being, to our minds, untrue. But 
there is always somewhere a ray of truth—very little it may be—even in 
the crudest belief. What could seem to us more simple than that God 
cannot be pleased by animal sacrifices? But what a long, long time it 
took before the great seers even recognized this! The little ray of light 
is here, the great religious conviction—but how crude and how misdi- 
rected! It is therefore not merely the scientific and historical part that is 
affected by “progressive revelation,” but the religious element as well. 
The progress of truth is still going on. A hundred years from now men will 
wonder, not only at the amount of truth we possess, but also at the amount 
of contradictions implied, which we do not perceive assuch. But they will be 
grateful, no less than we, that some of the profoundest and most fundamen- 
tal truths have been seen so clearly and expressed so finely already in the 
book of Genesis, and that they have been lights in the history of human 
endeavor, pointing men upward and leading them onward to the Truth itself. 

Driver has earned the gratitude, not merely of theologians or theological 
students, but of everybody interested in modern religion, by frankly looking 
at the various problems, and stating the results of his investigation in his 
usual calm and dignified manner. That he has “always endeavored, as 
occasion offered, to point out the main religious lessons which the book of 
Genesis contains, and the position taken by it in the history of revelation,” 
even though ‘‘the commentaries in the present series are not intended to be 
homiletic or devotional” (Preface, p. xi), will be valued very highly. This 
is usually not done, but it is really just the thing that students need; for it 
is so easy for them to get lost in the mass of literary and historical questions 
that they are prone to overlook the religious. None can help admiring the 
marvelous power of the Hebrew’ religion when he has once seen it at work 
in transforming the crudest conceptions and mythological tales into deeply 
ethical and theistic stories. 

A great deal of wisdom has been displayed in the selection of the 
material. 


A minute discussion of critical questions has not seemed to me to be necessary. 
(P. xi.) It has been my endeavor, while eschewing theories and speculations, 
which, however brilliant, seem to rest on no sufficient foundation, to place the 
reader, as far as was practicable, in possession of such facts as really throw light 
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upon Genesis, and in cases where, from the nature of the question to be solved, 
certainty was unattainable, to enable him to form an estimate of the probabilities 
for himself. (P. ix.) 


This evidently accounts for the omission, e. g., of Stade’s interesting sug- 
gestion in regard to the sign of Kain, and of so many of Gunkel’s daring 
propositions. Sometimes, indeed, one rather regrets this, and may be 
inclined to feel as if Driver were too cautious; but when, for instance, his 
treatment of Jacob’s struggle at Penuel is compared with Gunkel’s, one is 
grateful for his wise moderation. In a commentary like this such specula- 
tions would defeat the aim of the author. 

The Introduction, pp. i-lxxiv, contains four important essays. The 
first section on the ‘‘Structure of the Book of Genesis, and Characteristics 
of its Component Parts” is as masterly and concise a treatment as can be 
found anywhere. I do not know how it is in England, but in this country 
the impression prevails among many theological students that the separation 
of the different sources is extremely difficult and can be made only by 
expert Hebraists. It is recognized well enough that there are doublets and 
contradictions which lead one to the conclusion that the narrative is com- 
posite, but that is about all. In view of this, it would seem as if it might 
have been a capital thing if Driver had expanded his remarks in the Intro- 
duction, say on the deluge story, and had shown in detail how to go about 
separating the entire narrative. It would at once remove the impression 
that the whole procedure is extremely subjective and arbitrary, and that 
scholars differ much when it comes to the detail work of separation. Fora 
man will not be thoroughly convinced until he has made the experiment 
himself, at least at some one given point, to his own satisfaction. I do not 
mean to say that Driver has not given all the material for this, but nothing 
is better than an example, just as in mathematics a problem is all the more 
readily grasped by the student if an example is given which shows him 
exactly how to go to work. 

In the second section ‘‘The Chronology of Genesis”’ is shown in detail 
to be of no historical value. The third section treats the “Historical 
Value of the Book of Genesis” in two divisions—(a) the prehistoric period, 
(6) the patriarchal period. In the former, Driver states the conclusion as 
follows: 


The writers to whom we owe the first eleven chapters of Genesis report faithfully 
what was currently believed among the Hebrews respecting the early history of 
mankind . . . . yet there was much they did not know, and could not take cogni- 
zance of: these chapters . . : . contain no account of the real beginnings either of 
the earth itself, or of man and human civilization upon it. (P. xlii.) 
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The second division is an extremely careful and valuable résumé of Driver’s 
position on the important questions of the historicity and the tribal charac- 
ter of the patriarchs. On the latter he concludes with characteristic frank- 
ness and caution: 

The explanation may be adopted reasonably in particular instances (pp. liv, lx); 
but, applied universally, it would seem to create greater difficulties and improba- 
bilities than it removes. (P. lvii.) 

On the former he says: 

Although . . . . the evidence for the historicity of the patriarchs is not such as 

will satisfy the ordinary canons of historical criticism, it is still, all things con- 
sidered, difficult to believe that some foundation of actual personal history does 
not underlie the patriarchal narratives. And, in fact, the view which on the 
whole may be said best to satisfy the circumstances of the case is the view that the 
patriarchs are historical persons, and that the accounts which we have of them are 
in outline historically true, but that their characters are idealized, and their biog- 
raphies not unfrequently colored by the feelings and associations of a later age. 
(Pp. lvii, lviii.) 
That this is the most satisfactory view is also my conviction. The fourth 
section, on ‘‘The Religious Value of the Book of Genesis,” will undoubt- 
edly for some be the most valuable part of the Introduction; and, indeed, it 
should be read by everybody, no matter how many other essays on the sub- 
ject are not read. 

Only a few of the many “Additional Notes” which are scattered all 
through the book can be named. They are on such subjects as the cos- 
mogony of Genesis, the sabbath, the cherubim, the historical character of 
the deluge, Nimrod and Babylon, Ur and the Hebrews, the angel of Jehovah, 
circumcision, land-tenure in Egypt, etc. At the end of the volume there 
are two full excursuses: (1) on ‘The Names of God in Genesis,” pp. 402-9; 
(2) on “Gen. XLIX. 10 (‘Until Shiloh come’),” pp. 410-15. Everything 
is characterized by that thoroughness, clearness, and fairness which stamp 
all of Driver’s work. 

When it is considered that no real commentary on Genesis has appeared 
in English since 1882, it is a matter of profound gratification that this new 
commentary is one of the first rank, and that it leaves no reasonable demand 
unsatisfied. It does what it aims to do: (1) explains the text of Genesis, 
and (2) acquaints the reader with the position held by the book, in accord- 
ance with our present knowledge, from both a historical and a religious 
point of view (p. ix). And it does it admirably. 


Jutius A. BEwer. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York, N. Y. 
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RECENT BOOKS OF PREACHING AND PASTORAL 
THEOLOGY 


Mr. Campbell' is the successor of the late Joseph Parker in the City 
Temple, London. This of itself is sufficient to compel attention to his 
published utterances. Then, Mr. Campbell made a tour of this country, 
preaching in the principal cities, and made a favorable impression by the 
earnestness of his address and the fine spiritual quality of his manner. 
To those who have seen and heard Mr. Campbell, and have felt the sub- 
duing quality of his personality, it is easy to imagine the immediate inter- 
est of these discourses. But of themselves they are not remarkable; there 
are poorer sermons which read much better. These need the personality 
of the man to give them their proper value. It is a mistake to think that 
a great preacher is necessarily a great sermonizer. Whitefield was unques- 
tionably one of the greatest preachers that ever lived; but his sermons 
give no hint of it. Martineau is one of the greatest of sermonizers; as wit- 
ness his “Endeavors after the Christian Life;” but he had no popular 
following whatever. These sermons of Mr. Campbell deal with funda- 
mental things: ‘‘What Is God?” “‘What Is Man?” ‘Personal Com- 
munion with God;” “Can God Answer Prayer ?”—these are specimen 
titles. Here is a characteristic utterance: 

Prayer is that in which the soul looks up; it must be the expression of noble- 
ness in the man who prays. You stand upon the tableland of character when you 
pray. It is the utterance of the soul’s highest to God. He will be content with 
nothing less. 

Mr. Campbell prefaces his volume with some views of the mission of the 
pulpit and the conditions of successful preaching. He thinks, and truly, 
that the day for mere cleverness in the pulpit is over, and that the prevail- 
ing temper in the audience is that of 

a hunger for something strong, and deep, and true, suggestive of heaven and holi- 
ness and the living and loving Christ. The more direct and simple the style and 
the more rich and real the spiritual experience of the preacher, the more the people 
welcome the message. 

Lovers of Robert Louis Stevenson (and who that has read him has 
not become a lover?) will have large gratitude for Mr. Kelman’s inter- 
esting and thoroughgoing presentation of their favorite’s serious vein.” 
Mr. Kelman’s endeavor is to show that Stevenson had a conscience about 

t City Temple Sermons. By R. J. Campbell. Chicago: Revell, 1903. 286 pages. 
$1, net. 

2 The Faith of Robert Louis Stevenson. By John Kelman, Jr. (Chicago: 
Revell, 1903. 298 pages. $1.50, net. 
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everything—work, reading, recreation, etc.—and that Stevenson steadily 
maintained this to be religion itself. That Stevenson could not be classed 
with current religious schools is not to the point. The real issue is whether 
he viewed life as the providential opportunity for the development of high 
character under the sense of responsibility to God. Religion has to be 
studied in its twofold aspect: the individual aspect as between the man 
himself and God, concerning which all human judgments are precarious; 
and the formal or official aspect, as between a man and religious institu- 
tions. As related to the second aspect, Stevenson is not to be regarded as 
a model. His temper toward institutional Christianity is cool, often 
cynical, at times unworthy. Nor is this offset by the literary beauty and 
devotional quality of his Vailima prayers, his tender and moving references 
to early religious teachers and associations, his actual but fitful Sunday- 
school teaching. Taken as a whole, Stevenson’s work must be reckoned 
at the best but a negative quantity in this regard. If he has not actually 
weakened respect for institutional Christianity, he certainly has not quick- 
ened or promoted it. As related to the other, the individual aspect, the 
balance is all in Stevenson’s favor. Stevenson, being Scotch, could hardly 
help being religious, even theological. Preaching is in the blood of all 
Scotchmen; Stevenson is always reminding us that he “would rise from 
the dead to preach.” Deeper and worthier than this, however, is Stev- 
enson’s richly optimistic view, nourished by the belief in God’s personal 
ordering of the universe to righteous ends. Out of this comes his char- 
acteristic message of love and joy. No writer of our day, not even the 
professional writer of devotional books, has more persistently urged the cul- 
tivation of these essentially religious tempers. In the spirit of abounding 
gratitude with which he regards the common mercies Stevenson is a model 
for any Christian. To see the day break or the moon rise, to meet a 
friend, or to hear the dinner-call when he is hungry—all these things fill him 
with surprising joys. Read his prayers—than which, if we abate some 
traces of conscious literary effort, there is scarce anything more exquisite 
out of Scripture—and one finds there recurring catalogues of the daily 
happenings which are cause for gratitude—work, friends, food, and laughter. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that Stevenson’s was not an easy or 
comfortable life. During his early manhood he fought single-handed and 
uncomplainingly against poverty; all his days he bore the depressing bur- 
den of ill-health. And yet, as Mr. Kelman says and shows, “the duty 
of joy, the ethical value of happiness,” that is, par excellence, the message 
of Stevenson. “Not that one may himself be happy, but that he may 
make others happy.” ‘‘Gentleness and cheerfulness,” says Stevenson, 
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“Care the perfect virtues.” Again, “‘the kingdom of heaven is of the child- 
like who are easy to please, who love and give pleasure.” Again: 

There is an idea abroad among moral people that they should make their 

neighbors good. One person I have to make good—myself. But my duty to my 
neighbor is much more nearly expressed by saying that I have to make him happy 
—if I may. 
If it be asked why a book like this be treated as “‘pastoral theology,” the 
answer is simple: It shows the working of a typical human heart to under- 
stand which is the first duty of the preacher. Every man reflects some- 
thing of the spirit of the time in which he lives; the man of genius reflects 
it in greater degree. Biography has all the value of an experience meeting. 
The preacher who understands men best will be best understood of men, 
and this is a prime condition of any successful ministry. 

Dr. Perren’s work? merits attention for one thing. It has brought 
together the experience of many successful evangelistic workers whose 
teaching ought to carry weight. Many a well-intentioned pastor fails for 
lack of a little suggestion as to method. Sincere as he may be, he is not 
as resourceful as some of his neighbors; but, given a hint, he can work 
the suggestion out. There is, of course, nothing so perilous as trying to 
fit oneself into another person’s method. A man is at his best only as he 
is working his own gifts in a thoroughly congenial way. Nevertheless, 
many a man has found himself through another man’s experience, and the 
wise man is never above learning from his neighbor. In addition to this 
matter which is good, Dr. Perren has brought together a lot of other mat- 
ter not quite so good. In the section given to anecdotes and other kinds 
of ‘‘illuminating” material there is little that is fresh or original. A man 
of ordinary parts could do better for himself by reading the daily papers 
with a pair of scissors and an analogical eye. The selection of sermons 
has been made with reference to distinct classes, adults and youth, and 
serve well enough for models of the kind of preaching they are intended 
to represent. If a man must have helps of this kind, Dr. Perren’s book is 
as good as any and better than most; but the best of such books is a poor 
substitute for the power and joy of original creation. 

Dr. Breed is professor of practical theology in the Western Theological 
Seminary. Among other things, he is responsible for the courses in 
hymnody. Not finding a suitable book on the subject for use in the class- 
room, he made haste to write one; this is the result.4 The book traces in 

3 Outline Sermons and Plans for Evangelistic Work. By S. Perren. Chicago: 
Revell, 1903. 473 pages. $1.20, net. 

4The History and the Use of Hymns and Hymn Tunes. By David R. Breed. 
Chicago: Revell, 1903. 364 pages. $1.50, net. 
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broad lines the history of hymnody from the song of Miriam (Exod. chap. 
xv) to the hymns of Frances Havergal. From the period of the Reforma- 
tion the treatment is chiefly biographical, and that, too, with special ref- 
erence to the authors of hymns which have become historically famous. 
A chapter is given to the consideration of qualities essential to a good 
hymn. According to Dr. Breed, the good hymn is scriptural, devotional, 
lyrical; in proof of this he cites the list of “‘Best Hymns” compiled by 
Dr. Benson, from those appearing in the largest number of standard 
hymnals. If one were to criticise this ahalysis it would be to mark the 
absence of the Jiterary quality, which in our age is as necessary as that of 
the other qualities mentioned. We venture to say that it is this quality 
which most strongly marks the difference between the hymns of our day 
and those of the earlier period. It is not now enough that a hymn should 
be piously worded and metrically sure; it should have that quality of lit- 
erary distinction to which our generation has been disciplined by the 
poetry of Wordsworth and Tennyson, Lowell and Longfellow. The 
unusual feature of Dr. Breed’s book is the history of the tunes. Concern- 
ing the origin and history of these there is no such popular knowledge as 
about the hymns. The information is, of course, in circulation; but it is 
scattered through many works. Apart from Mr. Butterworth’s Story of 
the Tunes, we know of no other work which pretends to make this infor- 
mation generally accessible. From Dr. Breed’s account one learns how 
important a part the tune plays in securing popular attention to the hymn; 
and how important, too, the tune is as an aid to remembering and inter- 
preting the hymn. The subject of hymnody is one to which the pastor 
can well afford to give special attention. Psalmnody has a place in every 
public devotional service, and many a service has had its power abridged 
by a careless and unintelligent selection of hymns. A careful reading of 
Dr. Breed’s readable and interesting work will be a means of grace alike 
to the pastor whom it instructs and the people who will benefit by the 
pastor’s instruction. 

There is a fine, bracing, militant smack to the title of Dr. Clay Trum- 
bull’s volume of sermons.’ One takes up the book with a degree of eager- 
ness. Dr. Trumbull was for years editor of the Sunday School Times. 
Under his supervision it became the best thing of its kind in print, and a 
distinct force in religious journalism. Not least among its attractions were 
the editorial paragraphs, and certain applications of the lesson, both from 
Dr. Trumbull’s pen. Their pungency, wit, and searching truthfulness 


5 Shoes and Rations jor a Long March. By H. Clay Trumbull. New York: 
Scribner, 1903. 353 pages. $1.50, net. 
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gave them a quotable value which brought to the paper widespread recog- 
nition and fame. It was, and everybody felt it to be, ideal paragraphing. 
A selection with Dr. Trumbull’s name attached was sure, everywhere, of a 
reading. Remembering this, one could not but be eager to read Dr. 
Trumbull in more formal discourse. Well, the sermons are of his own 
selection; they represent him on occasions when he was likely to give the 
best he had; the circumstances of their delivery are duly set forth, so that 
one has, in a measure, the atmosphere; but, somehow, the volume does 
not meet expectations. As the product of almost any other man they 
would be respectable, quite above the average book of sermons; but one 
misses the sparkle, the salient wit, the fine compression of statement, the 
suggestiveness of phrase, which characterized Dr. Trumbull the editor. 
In a preface Dr. Trumbull apologizes for apparent neglect of homiletic 
form. The outlines are as formal, and almost as commonplace, as if he had 
been solemnly molded by the oldest of old-fashioned schools. Take the 
opening sermon. The title is that of the volume. The text is Deut. 
33:25, ‘Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; and as thy days so shall thy 
strength be.” The introduction elaborates the thought that life is a march 
and that God promises suitable equipment for the journey. This thought 
he enforces as follows: (1) All the teachings of nature enforce this truth; 
(2) the experiences of mankind bear constant witness to it; and (3) the 
Word of God is pledged in confirmation. In the schools of his day the 
third point would have been first; aside from that, the categories are stereo- 
typed. If, however, the sermons are not Dr. Trumbull at his best from 
the standpoint of literary felicity and power, they bear the stamp of his 
fully earnest spirit. Would that all preachers would learn the secret of 
his power. For this is it. ‘I never did,” he says, “nor could I ever, 
preach a sermon except as a truth or a message possessed me which I 
desired to have possess those before whom I stood.” 

Mr. William J. Dawson® is a sermonizer of a high degree of attractive- 
ness. He has the gift of being interesting—the first gift of all; and then 
of being interesting to edification and religious profit. Moreover, Mr. 
Dawson is conscious of having a message to deliver, and he is not above 
taking pains to present it with what literary charm he can command; 
which, by the way, is considerable. Mr. Dawson, too, has his own ideas 
about the content of his message; nor does he seem to be afraid of those 
ideas just because they are his own. In matters of interpretation, as in 
his treatment of the Parable of Dives and Lazarus, he “gangs his ain gait;” 


6 The Reproach of Christ. By W. J. Dawson. Chicago: Revell, 1903. 281 
pages. $1, net. 
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but then, who is there to say him nay? In matters which have been hid 
from the wise and prudent, “‘babes” must be free to say what has been 
revealed to them. One could not find a better exhibit of the difference 
between the old and the new school of pulpit exposition, and of ways of 
religious thinking, than to compare Mr. Dawson’s exposition of that par- 
able with that of the late Mr. Finney, who under his first general division— 
things implied in the text—found specific revelation on nearly every prob- 
lem of eschatology. Mr. Dawson has not the fear of standards before his 
eyes; but he is never wanton in what might be considered by his coreligion- 
ists as variations from the traditions of the Fathers. On the contrary, 
he is considerate in a high degree and always makes a fair show of reason 
in behalf of his contentions. One may not always agree with him—which 
is a small matter; but one must respect and admire his candor and ability. 
To this volume a commendatory notice of Mr. Dawson is attached, the 
writer being Dr. Hillis, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The good-will 
of Dr. Hillis cannot hurt Mr. Dawson, but the sturdy good sense and 
theological independence of the sermons, together with their freshness 
and grace of expression, are commendations in themselves. 

Dr. Bushnell’s was a rare character. He was no less interesting as a 
man than influential as a theologian, and in theology he is rated as per- 
haps the greatest single force the American church has yet produced. 
The present work’ was originally issued in 1880; its appearance now is 
due to the desire of the publishers to include it in the centenary edition of 
Dr. Bushnell’s works. It is a liberal education to know such a life even 
through the imperfect medium of its literary record. The many-sidedness 
of the man was remarkable; if theology was his ruling, it was not his only 
passion. Beyond many of the craft he was skilled in mechanics, and 
was an inventor. He could plan a house and lay out parks, design bridges, 
and solve puzzling problems of construction. This passion for the prac- 
tical had its influence in determining his theology. The genius of what 
is called ‘‘Bushnellian” in theology is its ethical efficiency. The atone- 
ment in and of Christ means a power in men and women making them 
better, or it is nothing. It is not a small matter to open the way of holi- 
ness; it is a much more important matter to prevail upon a man to walk 
in the way of holiness. Character is the final end of all suffering, whether 
in Christ or in Christian disciple. Jesus both showed man the way of 
holiness and was in man to lead him and keep him in that way. These 
letters of Dr. Bushnell have manifold suggestion for the ministry of our 


1 The Lije and Letters of Horace Bushnell. Edited by Mary Bushnell Cheney. 
New York: Scribner, 1903. 6o1 pages. $3. 
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day. They reveal what should be the temper and spirit of the controver- 
sialist. In the most trying days Dr. Bushnell never feared either for God’s 
cause or for himself; and if he said frank and outspoken things, they were 
against ideas and not men. Bushnell’s contention was for the truth wher- 
ever found. There is, perhaps, no nobler deliverance in the history of 
polemics than this from him: 

The effect of my preaching never was to overthrow one school and set up the 

other; neither was it to find a position of neutrality midway between them; but, 
so far as theology is concerned, it was to comprehend, if possible, the truth con- 
tended for in both. 
Not enough emphasis has been laid upon Bushnell’s gift as a letter-writer. 
The critics generally have rated him as a preacher first and theologian 
after; but had his gifts in these directions been much less than they are, 
he would still have margin enough left for perpetual reputation in his 
letters. In them he speaks of the deep things of God and in man with a 
freedom and vivacity, a raciness, relish, and quality of deep emotion, not 
to be found in his more formal and public utterances. And it is to his 
letters and not to his sermons that we must go for that sublime declara- 
tion of his faith in God which can never be quoted too often. In a letter 
to his wife he says: 

How little do we know, my dearest earthly friend, of what is contained in the 
word God! We put on great magnifiers in the form of adjectives, and they are 
true; but the measures they describe, certified by the judgment, are not realized, 
or only dimly realized, in our experience. I see this proved to me, now and then, 
by the capacity I have to think and feel greater things concerning God. It is as 
if my soul were shut in within a vast orb made up of concentric shells of brass or 
iron. I could hear, even when I was a child, the faint ring of a stroke on the one 
that is outmost and largest of them all; but I began to break through one shell 
after another, bursting every time into a kind of wondrous and vastly enlarged 
heaven, hearing no more the dull close ring of the nearest casement, but the ring, 
as it were, of concave firmaments and third heavens set with stars; till now, so 
gloriously has my experience of God opened his greatness to me, I seem to have 
gotten quite beyond all physical images and measures, even those of astronomy, 
and simply to think God is to find and bring into my feeling more than even the 
imagination can reach. I bless God that it isso. I am cheered by it and encour- 
aged, sent onward, and in what he gives me begin to have some very faint impres- 
sion of the glory yet to be revealed. 

The Scottish Church Society must be nearly seven years old; at least 
its fifth conference was held in 1902, and the charter provides for annual 
conferences. The special objects of the society, as set forth in the con- 
stitution, are twenty-two in number, among them being: the fostering 
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of a due sense of the historic continuity of the church from the first; the 
assertion of the efficacy of the sacraments; the restoration of the holy 
communion to its right place in relation to the worship of the church, and 
to the spiritual life of the baptized; the revival of the daily service; the 
reverent care and seemly ordering of churches and churchyards; the deep- 
ening of a penitential sense of the sin and peril of schism. The motto of 
the society is: “‘Ask for the Old Paths . . . . and walk therein.” From 
this one may judge the general direction of the lectures and addresses of 
the Fifth Confereuce which appear in a volume® with the general title, 
The Pentecostal Gift, or the relation of the Holy Spirit to the ministries of 
the church as the body of Christ. The lectures vary in value, of course, 
but there is nothing revolutionary in any of them. The addresses on the 
sacraments, for instance, where high-churchism is most exacting, contain 
nothing to which any devout Evangelical could object. Two sacraments 
are recognized as having been specifically ordained by the Master; but the 
sacramental character of any agency in which God comes sensibly into the 
lite is recognized. 

The inward operations of the Spirit are not ignored, the extraordinary opera- 
tions of grace are not excluded—in one sense each Christian life is a continuous 
illustration of them, the grace of God meeting each in a providence wholly peculiar 
to the individual. But the obvious and habitual method of education and nutri- 
tion in the household of God is by ordinance The efficacy of all ordinances 
is through the Holy Ghost. In themselves they are channels only; we resort to 
them only for their content of grace. 


In similar spirit and with equal latitude are treated the issues of church 
continuity and ministerial ordination. Indeed, if we may judge of the 
work of the society by the tenor of these lectures, it exists only to revive 
an emphasis upon teachings and practices for which the entire Christian 
church stands, but from which attention has been temporarily diverted by 
new and apparently more pressing problems of church life. 

Dr. Gladden publishes a series of lectures® given at Harvard on the 
William Belden Noble foundation in 1903. The lectures are six in number 
and deal with leaders of thought in different fields with a view to showing 
that each one’s life-work was but a confession of faith in God. The char- 
acters selected are: Dante, the poet; Michelangelo, the artist; Fichte, the 
philosopher; Victor Hugo, the man of letters; Richard Wagner, the musi- 


8 The Pentecostal Gijt. By Various Writers of the Scottish Church Society. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 


9 Witnesses of the Light. By Washington Gladden. Bosto. and New York: 
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cian; Ruskin, the preacher. Like all of Dr. Gladden’s work, the treatment 
is intelligent and sympathetic, and the study, while amply sustaining the 
lecturer’s chief contention, is generous enough to furnish a readable and 
inspiring introduction to the field in which the special “witness” was 
supreme. 

Mr. Bridgman’s book*° is a Pilgrim’s Progress in terms of the twentieth 
century. In a simple, straightforward way the author discourses of the 
Christian way—the start, the foes, the helps, the waymarks, the rewards, 
the wayside ministries, the Guide, and the goal. The counsels are wise 
and helpful, moderate in the best sense of that term, interestingly presented, 
and cogently urged. On the matter of Sunday observance, for example, 
concerning which much ill-advised sermonizing is done, he says that 
Sunday should be distinguished from the other days by 


the direction which our thoughts take, in the general tone and atmosphere of the 
home. Jesus and Paul took issue with the Pharisees on the Sunday question 
because the difference which they made between Sundays and week-days was one 
of externals only. They were no more open to God, they were no more just 
and merciful on the sabbath, than on Monday and Tuesday. They were just 
as crafty, domineering, and hypocritical. Let us change the current of our 
thinking and of our desires, if we would keep Sunday rightly. 

Dr. DuBois’ ‘‘ Natural Way”? in moral training is to regard education 
as “‘nurture” with its ministries of atmosphere, light, food, and exercise. 
The analogy is suggestively followed, and the result is a book wonderfully 
interesting and informing, a perfect mine of illustrative fact and incident, 
and of judicious and illuminating comment. A chapter of unique interest 
is that on “Nurture by Atmosphere,” in which the author treats of the 
education of the feelings. Feeling practically ‘rules the world,” and is 
the fundamental constituent of character. Among the other faculties the 
feelings occupy a premier place. It is of the first importance, therefore, 
that they should be so educated that they will exercise their sovereignty 
wisely. The method, says Dr. DuBois, following Professor John Dewey, 
is that of indirect approach or development by atmosphere. A child is not 
to be turned upon himself to analyze or explain his feelings, but is to have 
put before him on some plane of contact the concrete examples of the 
things which are true, honorable, lovely, and of good report, and he is to 
breathe constantly the atmosphere which is rapturous and enthusiastic about 


10 Steps Christward: Counsels for Young Christians. By Howard Allen Bridgman. 
Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim Press. 

11 The Natural Way in Moral Training. By Patterson DuBois. Chicago: 
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the worth of these things. We know of no work which will be more welcome 
to parents and teachers; if the facts and principles themselves are not new, 
the method of handling is sufficiently fresh and original to compel an 
absorbed attention in the work from beginning to end. Without the 
burden of an academic terminology, the book has the twofold virtue of 
a popular presentation and a scientific method. 
Dr. Mathews is the author of the widely popular work Getting on in 
the World. The same point of view, the same clearness of literary style, 
and the same prodigality of anecdote and example characterize his latest 
work.'? He touches entertainingly and instructively upon the whole round 
of human expression—energy, thoroughness, decision, self-reliance, pluck, 
endurance, etc., and he must be an odd genius who does not find a bit of 
helpful correction and inspiration in these pages. As a “homiletic aid” 
the work is worth the whole output of so-called cyclopedias of anecdote. 
Dr. Matheson’s Representative Men of the Bibles is a study of Bible 
characters from the standpoint of the artist. Whether historic or not, 
what do they suggest as they appear in the record? How has the writer 
portrayed them? This is the question Dr. Matheson asks himself in 
restricting his mode of treatment. Dr. Matheson puts aside questions of 
“documents;” he will have nothing to do with critical theories of the 
record. Luckily Dr. Matheson is an artist. He has imaginative quality 
of a high order; and these portraits of his, some of them worked out from 
the most meager of hints, are done with a penetration, fidelity to the material, 
and delicacy of feeling which put the books in a class by themselves as 
aids to interpretation. It remains true, however, that one cannot even 
in such studies altogether ignore the results of criticism. Criticism deter- 
mines the relative value of sources and points of view. The earlier story 
of Balaam is a vastly different affair from the later additions and inter- 
pretations, and one has to determine whether he will give any value what- 
ever to these latter before he can hit him off as does Dr. Matheson, ‘‘ Balaam 
the Inconstant.” So far two volumes of these “studies” have appeared, 
and both are of standard quality. 

Dr. Burrell is pastor of the Collegiate Church on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, New York city. It is a large and impor- 
tant church, and.Dr. Burrell has maintained an enviable popularity as min- 
ister there through many years. Of recent years Dr. Burrell has taken to 
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publishing his sermons in book form; those given to sermonic reading have 
become acquainted with his excellences and limitations. The present 
volume’ has apparently a controversial emphasis, there being an opening 
series of three on “The Religion of the Fathers,” with these suggestive 
titles: ‘‘A Mummy on its Travels,” ‘‘Throwing Things Overboard,” and 
‘Cutting Down Fruit Trees.” Dr. Burrell’s doctrinal position is conserva- 
tive to the point of pugnacity, and he has small use for “mediating” posi- 
tions. His sermon on the atonement is a contention for the “‘substitution- 
ary ” theory on the ground of its being (a) biblical, (b) rational, (c) effective, 
(d) simple. The very arrangement of his argument shows how untouched 
he is by modern methods of investigation. Most men would find it advisable 
to show that its simplicity and effectiveness made it “rational,” and then 
that reason and Scripture were at one in regard to it. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Burrell’s sermons have form and quality; the style is oratorical rather than 
conversational; the illustrations are “‘bookish,” but pertinent and memor- 
able; and there is always relish for his sturdy directness of thought and 
speech. 
CHARLES M. STUART. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The Lowell lecturer for 1903 was Professor Edward C. Moore, of 
Harvard University, who has now published his eight discourses without 
essential change.* The work has many of the merits as well as the defects 
of printed popular lectures. In the first lecture Dr. Moore discusses the 
“‘authorities” of the early Christians. Prior to the middle of the second 
century there were, according to our author, but two; viz., the Old Testa- 
ment and the Words of the Lord. This is stating the case rather strongly, 
since Peter, James, and Paul during their active ministry exercised “‘author- 
ity” over the churches which they had founded or where they dwelt; and 
in a less degree their successors in the various churches—i. e., those whom 
the churches acknowledged as leaders—were authorities in matters of faith 
and practice. Witness the Ignatian epistles. And after Paul and the rest 
had laid down their lives for the faith there is little question but what the 
letters they had written to this or that church were authorities in the respec- 


4 Christ and Progress and Other Sermons. By David James Burrell. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20, net. 
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tive communities; else how did these letters come to be canonized? The 
average Christian made no sharp distinction, for example, between Paul’s 
interpretation of the mind of Christ and the traditional Words of the Lord. 
Of course, when Justin attempted to argue the case before a pagan or 
Jewish tribunal, he could not assume that the apostles would be recognized 
as final authorities. The great undercurrent of Christian life and thought 
was guided throughout the early generations by apostolic example and pre- 
cept, as well as by the Words of the Lord and the Old Testament. Dr. 
Moore recognizes this fact when he says: 

It is certain that the formal canonization of the New Testament writings, when 
it did finally take place, was not felt, in the large, by the Christian worshipers to 
command anything new and strange. It did but commend and confirm something 
which was already old and familiar in the attitude and practice of believers con- 
cerning the great mass of these writings. (P. 26.) 


Indeed, the immediate and main effect of the canonization of the New 
Testament writings was not to augment the authority of those writings, 
but to discredit certain other writings which were clamoring for recognition. 

Lecture II is entitled “The Witness of the Earliest Christian Literature 
to the New Testament,” but it really consists of a brief description and 
classification of this literature, inclusive of the New Testament writings. 
Dr. Moore is in essential accord with Harnack on the points covered by 


this lecture, the title of which is so misleading. 

In the third lecture our author takes as his theme the New Testament 
at the end of the second century. After characterizing the work of the 
Apologists in general terms, he describes the attitude of Justin, Tatian, 
Aristides, Melito, and others toward the writings which were gradually 
being gathered into a New Testament. Then the Gnostics, Marcion, and 
the Montanists are brought forward as witnesses. Dr. Moore declares 
that it is Marcion ‘‘to whom is ascribed the first collection of New Testa- 
ment writings under the apprehension of them as his sole authoritative 
document for reference” (p. 101). Irenzus, Tertullian, the Muratori 
Fragment, Clement, Origin, and Theodoret complete the list of witnesses 
appealed to. 

A sketch of the closing of the canon in the West, the closing of the canon 
in the East, the Renaissance, and the Reformation claims our attention in 
the next two lectures. In discussing the Muratori canon Dr. Moore 
asserts that 


the author does not perceive, what is to us so obvious, that, in the large, the Chris- 
tian church accepted these books because of its feeling for their spiritual content, 
and only afterward reasoned about their authorship, their original destination, 
and other concrete facts of the same sort. 
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This statement is hardly true of the whole of the New Testament literature, 
as, for example, of the undisputed epistles of Paul, whose name and service 
were never lost sight of. But it is a fair characterization of the instinct 
that guided the church in its choice of Scripture, though we need not assume 
that the question of authorship was not likewise a potent consideration. 
The sixth lecture, on the canonization and the origin of church govern- 
ment, is one of the best in the book. Dr. Moore accepts Sohm’s theory of 
the organization of the primitive church, but he develops the subject in 
his own way. He says that Jesus instituted no form whatever of church 
government, and neither did his apostles, save in a very rudimentary way. 
The synagogue and the many gentile societies were important external 
influences, but the real sources of the organization of the church were 
inward and spiritual. Both the teaching and the executive functions were 
exercised at the call of God and according to the measure of his grace. 
But after the opening of the second century courage and faith began to 
wane, and organization soon came in to supply their place. This was 
inevitable under the circumstances. The disappearance of the apostles 
and their coadjutors gave to the presbyters and bishops increasing prestige 
and power. The presiding officer of the mother-church retained his posi- 
tion of leadership in the city, and the outcome was the monarchical episco- 
pate. It was then only a short step to the federation of the bishops and 
the consolidation of the scattered communities into the Catholic church. 
The lecture on the canonization and the beginnings of the history of 
doctrine epitomizes Harnack’s treatment of the subject and adds nothing 
new. Indeed, the range of treatment is so wide and the details involved in 
the discussion are so numerous that the restilt is confused and confusing. 
Perhaps this was inevitable under the circumstances. One lecture is 
scarcely adequate for the presentation of so manifold and intricate a theme. 
The final lecture of the series discusses the idea of authority in the 
Christian church. Our author begins with the word “authority” as used 
concerning Jesus himself. Mark 1:22 and 12:28 form the basis of the 
discussion, and we naturally assume that the treatment will be historical. 
But Mr. Moore does not go on to trace the rise and development of the idea 
of authority in the Christian church. Instead, he sets about defining the 
term ‘‘authority” as used in connection with the Christian church, the 
Christian Scriptures, and Christian doctrine. The authority of these, he 
declares, is that of Christ himself whom they enshrine, or rather of God 
whom Christ incarnated. ‘Authority is only and always of persons.” 
‘The authorities of Scripture, church, and dogma are operative always and 
only through persons” (p. 317). It would be fair to ask whether conviction 
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of truth and acknowledgment of authority ever come from study of the 
printed page. Cana man embody his teachings and inspiration in a book ? 
Do the epistles of Paul ever work within the reader today an authoritative 
conviction, such as his words once wrought in his hearers? Can the Christ 
use a book, a formula, or a rite as a vehicle through which he may transmit 
his truth and his grace? If such is the case, then authority is detachable 
from living human personalities, though not from the living divine per- 
sonality. Dr. Moore would seem to agree with this conclusion, for he says: 

It is this authority of God which has seemed to us to lie behind and to be 

manifested in the authority of sacred books, of Christian institutions, of doctrines 
and ritual, and, it is no irreverence to say also, of Christ himself. (P. 327.) 
Our author goes on to explain the various conceptions of authority that 
have prevailed in the church, and then takes issue with Professor Briggs in 
ascribing co-ordinate authority to the Bible, the church, and the reason. 
This leads to a resurvey of the whole field under discussion, which serves 
as a final summary. 

Dr. Moore filled his appointment to the Lowell lectureship with distin- 
guished success and thereby accomplished his main purpose. The publi- 
cation of the lectures is of secondary importance. It is impossible to 
compress within the compass of this book an adequate treatment of so 
many themes, each one of which is the center of a vast literature. 

E. K. MITCHELL. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


SOME RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 


The method of teaching Hebrew has been as notably improved as that 
of any other branch of linguistic science. Each teacher, however, who is 
a teacher, gradually works out the method which he can most effectively 
use in the classroom. Fagnani* says of his book: “‘The work is a growth; 
it has been the slow result of ten years of experience in teaching elementary 
Hebrew.” If this volume is to be followed lesson by lesson as herein 
arranged, the fundamental method is the old one—that of beginning with 
the alphabet and proceeding through a mass of difficult problems before 
any reading is done. This was the method pursued forty years ago in 
teaching Greek and Latin. To most students it is essential that they be 
given the easiest and most effective method of acquiring the first of the 
group of Semitic tongues. That method for the large majority of minds 


tA Primer of Hebrew. By Charles Prospero Fagnani. New York: Scribner, 
1903. viii+119 pages. 
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is the inductive, where the work actually begins, not with a statement of 
principles, but with the memorizing of a portion of the Hebrew text. From 
this text the instructor can gather up illustrations of principles which can 
be so presented as rather to be absorbed than learned by sheer efforts of 
the memory. While this Primer may be an advance over Davidson’s 
Introductory Hebrew Grammar, it is not, in our opinion, such a book as 
modern methods of teaching languages require, nor such as greatly to 
lighten the task in comparison with the presentations in the older Hebrew 
grammars. In thus pronouncing our opinion, we do not lose sight of the 
fact that the most successful use of any method depends almost wholly on 
the personality and teaching ability of the instructor. For the author, 
and for those who cling to his methods, the results may justify the scheme 
though modern pedagogical methods in teaching languages are not adopted. 
Time and experience with various classes of pupils will determine the 
questions at issue. 

As long ago as 1861 Olshausen conjectured that the upright line found 
here and there in the Hebrew Scriptures served to point out’marginal glosses 
subsequently interpolated. Ortenberg in 1887 treated the same question 
elaborately in Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. Others at later 
dates have discussed the theory at considerable length. Kennedy’s book? 
shows that he purposed to make an exhaustive study of the whole problem. 
With that end in view he noted every occurrence of the upright line, or 
“‘note-line,” as he names it in his title, from Genesis to Malachi. This 
line is said to have been introduced long ago by observant and scrupulous 
scribes who sought to conserve the text of Hebrew Scriptures as correctly 
as possible. The mere insertion of this line calls attention to some reading 
that is unusual or peculiar, and to assure the reader’that the text before 
him is what the scribe found in the original from which he copied it. Fur- 
thermore, it is thought to have had its origin in pre-Massoretic times, when 
the text consisted merely of consonants. It seems largely to have lost its 
significance when the Massoretes did their work, for it was called Péséq, 
and, combined with a Munaj, formed an accent called Legarméh. It 
was thus incorrectly reckoned as part of the system of accents. We shall 
mention a few cases only to indicate the comprehensive character of Ken- 
nedy’s work. This “note-line” may be inserted: (a) with unusual divine 
names; (b) between the same letter repeated in different but adjacent words; 
(c) when the same is not repeated, but expected; (d) between two words 
identical in form; (e) between adjacent words similar in form; (/) with con- 


2 The Note-Line in the Hebrew Scriptures, Commonly Called Péséq, or P*siq. 
By James Kennedy. New York: Imported by Scribner, 1903. 129 pages. 
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flate readings; (g) between similar expressions which are adjacent; (4) with 
superfluities which may be considered variously; (¢) with omissions; 
(7) peculiar forms of words; (k) abnormal constructions in grammar; 
(1) remarkable order of words; (m) startling statements, thus noted as 
questionable; (m) anthropopathic expressions; (0) suspected readings; 
(p) unsolved difficulties. A very detailed examination of passages under 
each of these divisions convinces the reader that the classification has 
sufficient grounds for its existence. The results of the investigation point 
out particularly that the ‘“‘note-line” is a sign of textual difficulties of 
some kind. The careful observance of its presence at any rate must 
prove of value to the textual critic and the exegete. An appendix gives 
a complete list of passages in which the “‘note-line” is found. 

Professor Cheyne develops very largely in this number’ of the Critica 
his views concerning the lost Jerahmeel. The entire history of the North- 
ern Kingdom is practically transferred to the Negeb. Thus Judah 
becomes the real “Northern Kingdom.” The capital of the kings of 
Israel is Shimron in the Negeb, not Shomeron in the north. We are given 
a southern Bethel, a southern Ephraim, a southern Gilgal, a southern 
Aramean kingdom of which Naaman was a native, with many other such 
discoveries. So also the scene of activity of Elijah and Elisha is trans- 
ferred to the southern highlands of Jerahmeel. Amanah and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, become Jerahmeel and Perath, rivers of Aram-Cusham, 
a north-Arabian district. But we confess that our breath is somewhat 
taken away by the discovery that Hiddekel, the river of the “‘Gan-Eden” 
is really Jerahmeel. “‘Asshur” lies in this region; also “Ishmael;” it 
was “a man of Ishmael” whose arrow slew Ahab. But a complete list 
of the discoveries made by Cheyne cannot be given here. In view, how- 
ever, of the real need of a careful criticism of the text of the Books of Kings, 
it could be wished that Cheyne had omitted the pseudo-historical sugges- 
tions that occupy the larger part of his space, until he had given us a 
satisfactory textus receptus. 

Principal Marshall¢ accepts the general modern view of the composite 
authorship of the book of Job, though emphasizing unity of purpose. But 
he does not find reasons for believing the book to be composite in the 
linguistic peculiarities, or in variations in style, but in the diversity of its 
theological positions. In the latter there is unmistakable evidence of 

3 Critica Biblica. Part IV, “First and Second Kings.” By T. K. Cheyne. 
London: Black. 


4American Commentary on the Old Testament: Job. J.T. Marshall. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society. xxii+131 pages. 
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much development. Marshall would find in the book every answer that 
has been offered as a solution of the problem of evil. In some details, 
the commentator parts company with the majority of critics. Zophar is 
not the commonplace man he is usually deemed, but the profoundest 
philosopher of the interlocutors—the true sage. The lost third speech of 
Zophar he would find in the reconstructed third speech of Bildad, 25; 26: 
7-14, while the actual third speech of Bildad he would deem to be 24: 18-21. 
This is made plausible by its use of phrases and ideas occurring in the other 
Bildad speeches. Marshall regards Elihu as unfairly treated by most 
critics. He was the real advocate of the view that moral discipline is the 
reason for the tribulation of the righteous. This doctrine other recent 
critics usually find in Eliphaz. ‘Elihu touches more on the immanence 
of God than any other Old Testament writer.” In the speeches of Jehovah 
Marshall discovers decidedly more than most can’see. They are great 
expositions of the divine love—to be classed with Hosea. The line of 
argument found in Matt. 6:26 ff. is used. It is to be feared, however, 
that in this interpretation the critic has been influenced by a desire to find 
in the book all the solutions offered for the problem of suffering. Touch- 
ing the recognized development of the idea of God in Israel, Marshall 
seeks to combine old and new. “Ethical monotheism was deeply ingrained 
into the Hebrew consciousness. By Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah it was resus- 
citated, not created.” Job himself is regarded as an early historic per- 
sonage whose history was widely known among Semitic peoples, and who 
thus furnished a figure about which to group late theological speculations. 
The terminus a quo for the composition may be placed in the period of the 
captivity of the eastern tribes under Tiglath-pileser III. The terminus 
ad quem cannot be fixed; it may be, though Marshall apparently thinks 
it improbable, as late as Malachi. 

The latest volume’ in the series containing the “‘ Messages of the Bible,” 
edited by Professors Sanders and Kent, of Yale University, contains the 
Psalms of the Old Testament and the Book of Lamentations, presented 
in groupings according to subjects and paraphrased according to the plan 
of the series. The introduction deals with the general divisions of the 
subject, such as the religious value of the Psalms,.the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry, and some of the problems of the Psalter. Professor 
McFadyen has displayed admirable tact and insight in his treatment of 
these themes. Excellent work has also been done in the groupings of the 
psalms, where a compromise has been made between the difficult and 


5 Messages of the Psalmists. By John E. McFadyen. New York: Scribner, 
1904. 329 pages. $1.25, net. 
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probably impossible method of chronological arrangement, on the one 
side, and a purely topical division, on the other. The groups adopted 
include psalms of adoration, of reflection, of thanksgiving, the celebra- 
tion of worship, the historical, imprecatory, and penitential psalms, those 
of petition, the royal psalms, psalms concerning the universal reign of 
Jehovah, and the Book of Lamentations. At only one point, therefore, 
has an attempt been made to arrange any of the material in historical 
order. This is in connection with the psalms of thanksgiving, where 
three groups are presented—those relating to the deliverance from Sen- 
nacherib, those referring to the release from the exile, and those which relate 
to the Maccabean victories. Each group is preceded by a brief intro- 
ductory section summarizing its contents and characteristics, and footnotes 
treat of the more important items of textual criticism or exegesis. In an 
appendix there are brief hints regarding the superscriptions of the Psalms, 
an alphabetical arrangement of the material, and a list of helpful books 
of reference. The work is an admirable modernization of the Psalms, 
and presents briefly the attitude of modern scholarship toward the collec- 
tion. Especially good is the work that has been done in the modernization 
of the language of the Psalms. 

A new edition® of the Psalms bears the strong commendation of a leading 
Roman Catholic official in a letter to the cardinal archbishop of Paris, 
and presents, as its preface, a complimentary note from Cardinal Mathieu. 
The author has shown his allegiance to the traditions of his church in his 
treatment of the Psalms. At the same time, the work presents an admi- 
rable review of the criticism of the Psalter, and is a serious effort to reach 
a satisfactory position in regard to it. The Introduction deals with the 
titles, authorship, dates, literary character, theology, and present value 
of the book. The positions taken throughout are strongly conservative. 
The titles are regarded as genuine for the most part, and the date of the 
collection is placed in the period from David to Ezra and Nehemiah. 
The Davidic character of a large section of the Psalter is assumed. The 
work of biblical critics like Vogel, Ewald, de Wette, Olshausen, Reuss, 
and Cheyne is cited only to be dismissed as unconvincing. Little help 
for a sound study of the book can be got from such a treatment. Yet 
there are two features in the volume that are worthy of praise. The 
section of the Introduction which deals with the literary character of the 
Psalms is admirable. The author treats his theme in an enthusiastic 
spirit that kindles a like interest in the reader. Similarly the version into 


6 Les Psawmes. Traduits de l’Hébreu par M. B. D’Eyragues. Paris: Lecoffre, 
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which he has rendered the poems is full of dignity and grace, and reveals 
in an unusual degree the meanings of the original. Without adding much 
to exegetical material through the footnotes, which leave much to be 
desired, the translator has reproduced in large measure the spirit and 
form of the Psalms. Special attention has been given to the metrical 
nature of the poems, and the results are helpful. 

The superscriptions of the Psalms have been a kind of sphinx to biblical 
students. Their origin and purpose have given rise to many theories and 
interpretations. Thirtle? happily has made a step in advance by an 
observation that curiously enough has escaped the attention of scholars 
in all the past. He noted that the third chapter of Habakkuk is preceded 
and followed by expressions that seem to be united in the superscriptions 
of the Psalms. ‘A prayer of Habakkuk the prophet, set to Shigionoth,” 
precedes, and, ‘For the Chief Musician, on my stringed instruments” 
follows that poem. The same division of the superscriptions of the Psalms 
would put a new face on most of the Psalter. When we remember that 
the Psalms were probably first written continuously without a break of 
any kind, it is easy to see how the superscription matter was sandwiched 
between any two. If now the true arrangement of the so-called titles is 
that now found in Habakkuk, we can see how when the Psalms were 
separated it was possible for the extraneous matter to be grouped into 
one mass. That, indeed, is just what took place, for from the first to the 
last of the Psalter all the title matter stands at the head of each psalm to 
which any such matter belongs. Now, Thirtle’s plan, on the basis of the 
observation made in Habakkuk, is to split the superscriptions, placing at 
the end of each preceding psalm generally all the matter placed before the 
statement of the authorship or literary character, and at the head of each 
psalm the authorship statement, and the items that follow it. Such a 
rearrangement quite revolutionizes our conception of the superscriptions 
or titles. It raises many questions regarding the age of the Psalter, its 
original composition and transmission, its inner character, the grammar 
of the psalm titles, and the interpretation of the many whose readings and 
content have been hitherto a riddle to exegetes. This was a happy observa- 
tion of Thirtle, and one that promises good results in the future. Some 
of his own explanations of the obscurities of the Psalter are convincing, 
while others are still very questionable. The Al-tashheth put at the conclu- 
sion of Pss. 56, 57, 58, and 74, as descriptive of the one great feature of those 
documents, is very enlightening. But the proposed explanation of Aijeleth 


1 The Titles of the Psalms: Their Nature and Meaning Explained. By James 
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hash-shahar (Ps. 21), or of gonoth elem rehokim (Ps. 55), gives slight satis- 
faction. We are convinced that Thirtle is on the right track, and that his 
discovery will ultimately make for a larger and fuller knowledge of the 
Psalter. The volume embraces the entire Psalter of the Revised Version, 
with the titles rearranged on the new basis, and with notes that are helpful 
in understanding them. 

Principal Marshall accepts the theory of the late date of the book of 
Ecclesiastes,’ considering that 250-200 B. C. is the most probable period 
for its origin. The title he regards as chosen with reference to the words 
“‘goads” and “‘stakes” in 12:11. The Revised Version “‘masters of assem- 
blies” should be read, according to Marshall, “those skilled in gathering.” 
“The Preacher” is a “skilful gatherer”’ of stimulating and edifying things. 
Since familiarity with the Greek learning is admitted, it might have been 
well to consider whether this passage were not a deliberate imitation of a 
Greek method of announcing a decree or conclusion. In The Suppliants 
of Zischylus the king replies to the demand of the envoys by quoting the 
law upon the subject, introducing the law thus: “It hath been solemnly 
decreed by the popular assembly, and the nail hath been driven through 
that it may remain firmly fastened: it is not in tablets or the folded leaves 
of books, but you hear it from my mouth” (Suppliants, 922 ff.). But 
Marshall would have us find in the parallel Hebrew passage a veiled 
warning against much reading of Greek books, coupled with a preference 
for the oral instruction of Jewish teachers. Marshall thinks the writer 
actually considered himself as ‘‘destined to some extent to live over again 
the life of Solomon, and thus to be qualified to speak to his contemporaries 
in the name of Solomon.” The literary personation so familiar in Jewish 
literature does not detract from the value of the book. As to the auto- 
biographical question, the author thinks that Plumptre’s work has much 
that is fanciful, ‘‘but I regard it as indisputable that there is much auto- 
biography in the work before us.” Koheleth, once rich, and a traveler, 
had come home old and poor; a species of returned prodigal, though not 
expressing any penitence for sin. As to the question of the Greek element, 
Marshall finds himself diametrically opposed to Tyler and others, who 
think the book is permeated with Greek philosophy; he would consider it 
designed to conserve Judaism from the tide of Greek influences. But 
he does not indicate the specifically Judaic things that Koheleth would 
preserve, nor does he point out passages that assail things essentially and 
solely Greek. The position taken lacks definition and detail. 


8 American Commentary on the Old Testament: Ecclesiastes. By J.T. Marshall. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
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Genung’s The Words of Koheleth® is a fitting companion to his Epic 
of the Inner Life, published some years ago. After a careful consideration 
of all the arguments for division, the Book of Ecclesiastes is regarded as a 
unity. Nor does the author share the prevailing views in regard to the 
pessimistic attitude of the work. It is rather the effort to voice a certain 
spirit of protest which has come to possess a considerable section of the 
thoughtful community about 200 B. C., in the time of the later Ptolemies. 
It utters the dissent of such a group against the prevailing legalism of the 
age, which was more and more hardening the Mosaic institutes into a fixed 
and unalterable tradition. Koheleth sets forth first the discouraging 
features of his age. There is no progress in life. Its force is not suffi- 
ciently abundant to overflow its environment and demand freer sphere 
for its exercise. There is no overplus of vitality—no “profit,” as he phrases 
it. The round of life reveals no rewarding experiences. Against two 
tendencies of the time he lifts his voice in negation. The first is to find 
satisfaction in mere discussion and talk. The second is to postulate a 
future life for which, as it seems, there is no adequate reason. A future 
life-is worth while only when there is something left over in the present. 
In his day experience “‘has not reached the vital exuberance, the spiritual 
masterfulness whose logic is immortality.” Koheleth’s solvent, according 
to Genung, is the gospel of work, and this thesis is developed with great 
skill and beauty. None the less, at the end the author is compelled to 
confess that ‘“‘after all that reactive and re-enforcing vigor can rescue from 
a universe of law, the fact of vanity remains as palpable as ever, and the 
book, one of the bravest books in the world, is one of the saddest.” But 
that it issues in character is also a part of the contention, and it fitted into 
its place in the discipline of the last pre-Christian centuries. The second 
part of Genung’s volume is taken up with a new and helpful rendering of 
Koheleth into English. This is divided into a series of seven surveys 
with a proem and an epilogue. The structural idea which Genung places 
on the title-page of this portion is this: ‘‘Life is an ultimate fact. It has 
no equivalent; it will accept no substitute. In whatever allotment of work 
and wage, in whatever experience of ease or hardship, in whatever seen 
or unseen range of being, life, utterly refusing to be measured by anything 
else, must be its own reward and blessedness, or nothing.” Genung’s 
thesis is admirably set forth and strongly buttressed by references to modern 
literature. But the impression remains that he has rather read into Kohe- 
leth a view which one would like to discover there, than revealed the actual 
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nature of the book itself. When one turns from these fascinating pages 
to the book itself, even in Genung’s version, its pessimism stands revealed 
in lines too clear to be misinterpreted. Nor does the view of single author- 
ship seem a satisfactory treatment of the literary problem. 

Reviewing the efforts hitherto made to determine the date of the Book 
of Proverbs, Gasser?® suggests that the usual data considered are not 
sufficiently definite, and involve the movement, chronologically, of the 
entire wisdom literature. Hence the task has proved a veritable stone of 
Sisyphus; and he proposes that the mountain be attempted from the other 
side. Knowing the epoch from which the Wisdom of Sirach comes, and 
the apparent effort of the author to imitate the Book of Proverbs, it may 
be possible to determine whether the two productions can be at all near 
each other in point of time. Considering the historical background, the 
writer finds that the political, civic, social, and cultural circumstances of 
the two books are totally unlike. The conception of God and the religious 
elements are also unlike in the two books: Proverbs showing what may be 
called the classical Israelite idea of God; Sirach a much later and very 
complex conception. The conceptions of piety and stress of the cult 
likewise differ. The distinctive cult of Israel hardly appears in Proverbs. 
There is little trace of a constructive religious philosophy in Proverbs as 
compared with Sirach. Examination of literary characteristics also points 
to a wide interval of time between the works considered. References to 
religious writings and to national history give further aid. Sirach is full 
of quotations or references to various Old Testament books; it extols various 
national heroes; the national hope of Israel, the aspirations of the nation, 
its belief in itself as the medium through which wisdom is to be given to the 
world—all these things are peculiarly prominent in Sirach, and as notably 
absent from Proverbs. The latter has no national spirit or atmosphere; 
nothing that could mark the spirit of the compilation as provincial rather 
than cosmopolitan. With regard to the essence and development of wisdom 
itself, the two works differ. The Book of Proverbs seems entirely independ- 
ent, in all its peculiarities, of any known product of post-exilic literary 
activity. Sirach, furthermore, does not seem to be the product of partisan- 
ism, the portrayal of the views of a single faction or element of society. 
The writer concludes that the two works come from periods so widely 
separate historically that we are warranted in questioning whether Proverbs 
can be even post-exilic. Perhaps the ardent national ideals and aspirations 


10 Die Bedeutung der Spriiche Jesu Ben Sira fiir die Datierung des alt-hebraischen 
Spruchbuches. Untersucht von Joh. Konrad Gasser. Gutersloh: Bertelsman. 270 
pages. 
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of the religious Jew had not come into the national consciousness at the time 
of the compilation of Proverbs. Certainly, he thinks, the book cannot be 
placed anywhere near the Greek period; and, if post-exilic at all, we might 
expect some trace of complaint at the frustration of national hopes. 

A treatise" on the historical geography of Palestine in Persian and 
Hellenistic times by Gustaf Hélscher shows characteristic German thor- 
oughness. It is a perfect mine of information. Its conclusions on a multi- 
tude of points will have to be reckoned with, and the facts it contains will 
be drawn upon by all future students in this field. Unfortunately it 
possesses neither maps nor index. 

Dr. Peters’ book’? consists of a series of lectures delivered at Bangor 
Theological Seminary in 1903. They are six in number beginning with a 
presentation of the critical view of the sources of Genesis and discussing 
in order the origin of the twelve tribes, the patriarchs and the shrines with 
which the traditions concerning them were associated, the survivals of 
legend and myth in the traditions, the cosmogony of Genesis and the 
primeval history, concluding with a discussion of the moral value of early 
Hebrew story. Asa summary of the results of investigation on the frontier 
line of scholarship the book is of great value. It reveals many difficulties 
and the hypothetical character of many of the conclusions of recent advanced 
criticism, and fails to do justice to the historical element in the traditions. 
It dissects and analyzes, but does not sufficiently reconstruct—a common 
failing in many books of its type. In his exposition of the moral grandeur of 
the stories of Genesis the author has done an admirable piece of work. 
It is clear, evangelical, and inspiring. 

A number of important additions have been made by Guthe in the 
new edition of his history of Israel.73 It is increased from 326 to 354 
pages and enriched by two excellent maps. The changes have been made 
chiefly in the sections discussing the relation of Israel’s religion to the 
culture of Canaan, those dealing with Assyria’s relations with Israel and 
Judah, and those covering the Persian period. A new section on Winckler’s 
mythological theory of early history is added in which the verdict is ‘not 

11 Quellen und Forschungen zur alten Geschichte und Geographie. Herausgegeben 
von W. Sieglin. Heft 5, ‘‘Palastina in der persischen und hellenistischen Zeit: eine- 
historisch-geographische Untersuchung.” Von Gustaf Hélscher. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1903. 99 pages. M. 3. 

12 Early Hebrew Story: Its Historical Background. By John P. Peters, D.D. 
New York: Putnam, 1904. 307 pages. $1.50. 

13 Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Von Hermann Guthe. (=“Grundriss der 
theologischen Wissenschaften,” XIV.) Tiibingen and Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. xv+ 
354 pages. M. 6. 
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proven.” All the changes are necessitated by the new literature which 
requires discussion. The book remains a model of ssc eaaaeal and 
sobriety with the added advantage of being up to date. 

Dr. Fries, of Stockholm, in a clever pamphlet** argues with much 
cogency for the view that Deuteronomy has nothing to do with the reforms 
of Josiah, described in 2 Kings, chaps. 22 and 23. That reform did not 
contemplate the centralization of Jahwe worship, but only the destruction 
of non-Jahwistic worship. What was found in the Temple was a leaf or 
two containing directions for the proper keeping of the Passover, warnings 
against idolatry, and the like. Fries has a theory of the origin of Deuter- 
onomy, and holds that it was made up of the oral decisions of local and travel- 
ing judges, chiefly Levites, such as Jehoshaphat is reported to have sent out. 
These were gathered into the final form in Hezekiah’s time. These con- 
clusions are rather revolutionary, but the author presents strong proofs. 

The Babel-Bibel controversy has driven many German pens to work 
on popular lines. Jeremias is one of the practical Assyriologists whose 
work as a pastor has led him to see the full value of archeology for 
the study of the Old Testament. We judge from his Preface that that 
German contest led him to project and complete this work.'5 It differs 
from the third edition of Schrader’s Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament 
in that it deals with the subject from a popular and picturesque point of 
view, and includes in its material light from other than Babylonian-Assyrian 
sources. The first two chapters are rather introductory to the whole 
volume. They discuss (1) old oriental teachings and the old oriental 
picture of the world; (2) the chief figures and localities of the Babylonian 
pantheon. In this second chapter twelve of the prominent divinities of 
the Babylonian pantheon are discussed, and partially illustrated by cuts 
of seals and other monumental representations. Thereafter, the author 
takes up matter parallel with the Old Testament text, beginning with the 
extra-biblical cosmogonies and proceeding down through the Minor 
Prophets. The whole book is delightfully illustrated with 145 figures 
large and small, in half-tones and zinc etchings—all in the text. The 
author shows that he is strictly up to date in his treatment, for he has 
several new illustrations representing German discoveries in Babylon, 
American discoveries at Nippur, and French discoveries at Susa, and his 
references are to the latest literature on each theme. The character of 

14 Die Gesetzschrift des Kiénigs Josia: Eine kritische Untersuchung. Von D.S. A. 
Fries. Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 78 pages. M. 1.80. 

1s Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients: Handbuch zur biblisch- 
orientalischen Altertumskunde. Von Alfred Jeremias. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 
xiv+383 pages. M. 6.50. 
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the book may be just what would meet the needs of a popular audience in 
Germany, but its detail and numerous references, and broken text, would 
quite bar it from popular use on this side of the sea. While an American 
public demands just as high and accurate scholarship, it requires that such 
material be put in a less broken form, and that the references be trans- 
ferred from the text either to footnotes or to a special appendix. For 
semi-specialists, for those particularly interested in archeology and the 
Old Testament, with the latest utterances, set forth in a matter-of-fact 
form, this work is both reliable and commendable. 

The popularization of the work of specialists is receiving large attention. 
This kind of service is usually performed in series of brochures or volumes. 
The work?® here mentioned is the seventh in Kleine Texte fiir theologische 
Vorlesungen und Uebungen. Bezold’s work is merely a new translation of 
the creation-legends through the seventh table*. It follows in time, and 
hence takes advantage of, the work of Jensen, King, and Winckler. It 
improves here and there the work of its predecessors, and is, we are gratified 
to see, marked by that scrupulous care so characteristic of the author. 
Doubtful passages, or those supplied, are noted by special marks, so that 
the reader may understand what is in the original text, and what is not. 
Each new translation of a scholar brings us nearer to the actual thought 
of the original writer. 

The Babel-Bibel controversy has deluged Germany with pamphlet 
literature of every grade of value. And the flow does not seem to abate. 
Zimmern is one of those who maintained silence until the mass of brochures 
by persons who could not speak at first hand threatened to carry the day. 
This little document?’ does not take up the cudgel and use it on such writers, 
but does a saner thing. It aims to recite in as succinct form as possible, 
and often in the very language of Babylonia, the Babylonian and Assyrian 
light on the Bible. To be explicit, this brochure is a kind of condensation 
of the author’s part in the third edition of the admirable Keilinschrijten 
und das Alte Testament. The topics treated are the deluge, the early 
patriarchs, the creation of the world, Paradise, the Gilgamos epic, cultus 
rites, the sabbath, hymns and prayers, polytheism, the Christ, Jesus, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, the book of life and judgment, predestination, 
angel and devil, kingdom of the dead, and the belief in the future. In 


16 Babylonisch-Assyrische Texte. Ubersetst von Carl Bezold. I, “Die Schép- 
fungslegende.” Bonn, 1904. 20 pages. 

17 Keilinschrijten und Bibel, nach ihrem religionsgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang: 
ein Leitjaden zur Orientirung im sog. Babel-Bibel-Streit. Von Heinrich Zimmern. 
Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1903. 54 pages. 
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other words, Zimmern discovers a religio-historical connection, not only 
between the literature of the cuneiform inscriptions and the Old Testament, 
but also between that great realm of science and the New Testament. He 
deals with next to no speculation, but points out the facts in such a simple 
way as to interest any humble reader. His sane treatment is the best thing 
we have seen on that blood-heating discussion among the German biblical 
and archeological students and investigators. A few choice illustrations 
add to the value of the pamphlet. 

K6nig has still another weapon*® to use in the Babel-Bibel controversy. 
This is a plea for a scientific treatment of the questions involved. He 
pleads for the comparative method in the study of all the facts, as the true 
method of acquiring correct results. He charges Delitzsch with the fault 
of dealing with fragments of records, and of passing over gaps without even 
mentioning them. He denies with great vigor the so-called parallel between 
the Hebrew and Assyrian-Babylonian prophets and prophecy. Again he 
pleads for the historical method in investigating the relations of those 
ancient peoples. He would apply the same principles in studying the 
elements common to both of them that he would use in the pursuit of any 
similar problem between other peoples. The latter part of the brochure 
falls into personalities between Konig and Delitzsch, such as do not quite 
become the dignity of scholarship. This entire Babel-Bibel discussion is 
carried on, not only to the weariness of the reader, but to a waste of time, 
talent, and temper. We shall welcome its passing that readers may not be 
obliged to waste any more time in following up such endless talk. 

Weber’s discussion’? is an attempt to review all the literature on the 
Babel-Bibel contention. Then he contributes some of his own thoughts 
to the contention. He thinks that the whole discussion broke out prema- 
turely, that many of the most important issues are not ready for controversy, 
because of the meagerness of our information about them. Again, the 
majority of those who have sprung to the front to take part in the discus- 
sion are incompetent, so that the real gain for science from all the elabora- 
tions is not great. There was great expectation that from the agitation of 
the question there would be important scientific developments for the treat- 
ment of the Old Testament. Assyriology has rather suffered than gained 
confidence by the vigor of the contentions. But when this storm shall have 


18 Die Babel-Bibel-Frage und die wissenschaftliche Methode. Zugleich Kritik 
von Delitszch’s U1lter Babel-Bibel-Schrift. Von Eduard Kénig. Gr. Lichterfelde- 
Berlin: Runge. 45 pages. 


19 Theologie und Assyriologie im Streite um Babel und Bibel. Von Otto Weber. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 31 pages. 
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all blown over, we shall again recognize the real value of the Orient, and 
not discount it at every step, as have many of the papers that have taken 
their place in the line of defense of the Bible. Weber’s words have a 
sensible ring to them, and bespeak more coolness and better judgment for 
such controversies in the future. 

The first edition of Jeremias’s work was noticed in this Journal, Vol. 
VIII, p. 192 (January, 1904). This edition?° is slightly enlarged by the 
insertion of new matter here and there, and by the extension of some of the 
discussions, especially that comparing the Torah with the codex of Ham- 
murabi. Such additions are only marks of the increased emphasis which 
must be placed upon the Hammurabi code, as scholars look more and 
more into its merits for the settlement of different critical problems of the 
Old Testament. 

A series of studies with an extraordinary title?" is devoted to exegetical 
purposes. The author is energetically seeking to ascertain the facts regard- 
ing the sense of some passages in two chapters in Job. To reach this end 
he compares the Massoretic text, the Septuagint, and the Vulgate; and 
makes large use of the material and positions of Friedrich Delitzsch in. his 
edition of Job (1902). His real purpose in the treatise, as indicated in the 
title to the series, is: rather biological than philological, for he is searching 
out the true rendering of the words, Behemoth and Leviathan, treated 
separately in the second pamphlet. Kautzsch’s translation of 40: 1-18 is 
declared to be so unsatisfactory that it is rejected, and the entire chapter 
is taken up verse by verse, and with painstaking detail followed through 
to the end. His conclusion is that Behemoth is an anthropoid animal, and 
a remnant of the early cohabitation of man and animals. In the second 
part Origen’s Hexapla is brought into use, and such quotations as are 
valuable in the argument are set forth. Other quotations of Scripture that 
seem to substantiate the idea of anthropoid creatures in the minds and 
words of the writers are made prominent in the discussion. When we find 
that ‘“‘Rahab” (Josh., chap. 2) in Isa. 30:7 is to be understood as anthropoid, 
and the “sons of Belial” (=‘‘worthlessness”) are bastards of men and 
cattle (p. 105), and that Hab. 2:17 is a proof-text that the beasts therein 
mentioned are anthropoid, we are ready to consider the proofs of such 
comprehensive statements. That there were anthropoid animals is inferred 


20 Moses und Hammurabi. Von Johannes Jeremias. Zweite verbesserte und 
vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 64 pages. 

at Anthropozoon Biblicum. Von J. Lanz-Liebenfels (Wien). Aus Véerteljahr- 
schrift fiir Bibelkunde, talmudische und patristrische Studien, I. Jahrgang, 4. Heft: 
Job XL und XLI; II. Jahrgang, 1. Heft: Behemoth und Leviathan. Berlin: Calvary. 
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from the many figures preserved in ancient mythology. But that the 
writers of the Old Testament refer to them in the many passages cited in 
these two short treatises is to be doubted. The prohibitions in the laws of 
Exod., chaps. 21-23, that refer to the cohabitation of man and beast can 
scarcely have reference to anthropoid animals. After much elaborate argu- 
mentation, where assumption plays a large part, he asserts: ‘‘ Christ was like 
Daniel and the three children imprisoned in a dungeon, but by his own 
strength kept off the beasts. For that reason we find Christ in the cata- 
combs as Orpheus charming the animals. For that reason also, Christ as 
Odysseus bound to the mast is surrounded by seductive sirens.” Such far- 
fetched deductions play quite a réle in the author’s conclusions, and rather 
discount the better phases of his work. We do not doubt the mythical 
existence of such beings as he everywhere finds, but must have argumen- 
tation with fewer breaks before we can be convinced that they are so 
numerous as he would have us believe. 

Gressmann’s pamphlet?? deals with the origin and character of music 
among the Hebrew people, and with the instruments which have found 
place in the services of the sanctuary. The author well insists that Israel 
was never a master of arts, but rather its place in world-history rests upon 
its religious and moral interests. He traces the growth of such musical 
elements as they appear in the history to an origin more or less connected 
with magic. He would regard, for example, the tinkling bells on the 
garments of the high-priest as having the value at some remote period of 
driving away evil spirits. The trumpets employed in the temple services 
were a sort of echo of the thunder-voice of God. His discussion of the 
instruments employed in the temple worship throws new light upon the 
origin of the terms employed. He refers the word Kinnér to a root referring 
to the lotus tree, and thinks that the Sea of Chinnereth was so named, not 
from its resemblance to a harp, but from a certain Lotosstadt situated near 
it. Interesting derivations are proposed for other terms. 

A pamphlet,?3 by Davies is a reprint from the Baptist Magazine. It 
deals with the important place which music and art have always had in the 
life of the church, and then proceeds to a brief discussion of the poetry of 
the Bible, the music of the temple, and the instruments which were employed 
in the service. The author shows himself familiar with the literature of 
the subject, and rightly emphasizes the need of a balanced relation between 
instruction and worship in the conduct of Christian services. 

22 Musik und Musikinstrumente im Alten Testament. Von Hugo Gressmann: 
Giessen, Ricker, 1903. 32 pages. M. 0.75. 

23Sacred Music among the Ancient Hebrews and in the Christian Church. By 
T. Witton Davies. London: Alexander & Shepheard, 1904. 3d. 
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Professor Arthur S. Peake, of the University of Manchester, delivered 
the Hartley lecture*4 last year. His subject was the old problem of 
suffering. His book is divided into eight chapters, which trace the 
problem from its rise at about the time of Josiah’s reformation, down 
to the end of the Old Testament period. The ground traversed is 
familiar, and the conclusions reached do not differ materially from those 
held by most Old Testament students. The mystery of suffering is not 
solved. The discipline of suffering is found to be helpful, provided it be 
accepted with confidence in the divine order and an effort to realize through 
it the divine presence. Only in the New Testament and in the life of 
Christ as the revelation of God’s love is the solution to be found. The 
value of Peake’s book consists chiefly in its careful review of critical 
opinions upon the various biblical sections treated. In three appendices 
he deals with recent criticism on Habakkuk, the critical problems of Isa., 
chaps. 40-66, and the Servant of Yahweh. Habakkuk he would place in 
the closing years of the exile rather than before the fall of Jerusalem. A 
new and suggestive translation is given of the Servant passages in Isa., 
chaps. 42-53, which will be found an improvement upon the generally 
received versions. Job, the Psalms, Ecclesiastes, and Daniel are all 
reviewed, and a final chapter sets forth the conclusions already noted. 
Peake writes with earnestness and conviction. His style is attractive, and 
one welcomes a fresh treatment of Old Testament literary problems, even 
though the work is not a striking contribution to Old Testament theology. 

Every new translation of the Bible, if it represents scholarship, is 
heartily welcomed by the Bible-studying public. Fenton claims for his 
work?s “‘that it is the only one ever translated into our language absolutely 
direct from the original Hebrew and Greek of the sacred writers, without 
any intermediate translation, whether ancient or modern, intervening 
between the English and the original languages used by the biblical writers’’ 
(Preface to the New Testament). Through forty years of commercial life 
he arduously studied the original tongues of the Bible, and finally began 
to realize his hope of rendering the Bible into modern English. He issued 
(in 1883) the Pauline epistles. The remainder of the New Testament 
and the Old followed in rapid succession until the whole was completed. 
The different parts have now been bound together and issued under the 
above title. The Old Testament is split up into four parts or volumes, 


24 The Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament. By Arthur S. Peake. London: 
Bryant, 1904. 193 pages. 2s. 6d. 

25 The Complete Bible in Modern English. ‘Translated into English direct from 
the original Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek languages. By Farrar Fenton. London: 
Partridge & Co., no date. 
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arranged after the order of the Jewish canon, except that the Jewish 
“Prophets” is divided into Vols. II and III. The chapter or paragraph 
divisions are provided with descriptive headings, and through the historical 
books, with the dates. The author’s independence shows itself in his 
adoption of his own method of transliterating the proper names. In part 
he strikes out independently, as when for “‘Elisha” he reads “Alisha;” 
for “Tyre,” ‘‘Tzur;” for ‘‘Jehoshaphat,” ‘‘Jhosphat;” for ‘Uzziah,” 
“‘Vzihu.” But in the case of most proper names of well-known persons 
he follows the form which was borrowed from the Vulgate by King James’s 
translators. But we could forgive him some of these aberrations if his 
translations faithfully represented the original texts. Examination of 
many passages shows that, particularly in the Old Testament, the transla- 
tion is not to be relied upon. The author has not kept up with the new 
philological progress that should be exhibited in every new translation of 
Scripture. Betimes he gives us a pithy, pointed rendering of the original, 
but its lack of regard for the simple rules of syntax destroys its value, and 
discounts our confidence in the general reliability of the work. It is a 
pity that so much laborious toil could not have been wisely employed, by 
the assistance of a modern scholar, in giving us a real contribution of a 
scholarly character in the matter of a translation that would have com- 
manded the instant recognition of capable scholars. In case the author 
should ever revise his work, he can do a great service, if he will, for the very 
people for whom the book is said to have been prepared, as well as for the 
better-trained Bible students. 

The students of Hebrew Union College have brought together in an 
Annual matter from a wide range. It is not merely the statistical, nor 
chiefly that, but contributions of merit from many pens inside and outside 
of the college. There are three departments of the book. The first or 
‘“‘general department” comprises twenty-five literary contributions of 
varying degrees of excellence, mainly on Jewish life and literature, by 
authors in America and Europe. They are mostly brief, but comprehen- 
sive, embodying some one or two points that are the kernels of the subject. 
Among the most notable foreign writers we note the names of Professor 
Bacher, of Budapest; Mr. Montefiore, of London; and Dr. Karpeles, of 
Berlin. Dr. Deutsch, of Hebrew Union College, gives an admirable 
summary of ‘‘The Year 1903 in Jewish History;’’ Morris Rosenfeld con- 
tributes a poem entitled “Frankel,” written in Yiddish, which describes 
“*Viddisches sweat-shop Leben in New York;” and Dr. E. G. Hirsch has 


26 Hebrew Union College Annual. Published by the students of the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1904. 503 pages. 
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a live article on “In What Does the Originality of Judaism Consist ?” 
Part II, the encyclopedic department, the most useful and permanent 
in the volume, was compiled by Dr. Deutsch. It cites for each day of the 
calendar year the memorable dates in Jewish history. This with its index 
covers 153 pages. Part III is Hebrew Union College department. Here 
we find the important events of the college recited; together with excellent 
portraits of the faculty, and graduates of 1904. 


GEoRGE S. GOODSPEED. 
Ira M. PRICE. 
HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS ON EARLY CHRISTIAN AND 
TALMUDIC LITERATURE 


Volume X of the great Berlin edition of the Greek Fathers of the first 
three centuries contains the fourth volume of the works of Origen." Lic. 
Dr. Erwin Preuschen, the well-known collaborator of Harnack in his 
monumental History of Early Christian Literature, was charged by the com- 
mission with the editing of Origen’s commentary on John.? The editor has 
discharged his duties most acceptably and admirably. His work shows 
the same excellences, critical acumen, and philological discrimination’ so 


noticeable in the volumes edited by P. Koetschau and Erich Klostermann. 
Like its predecessors, the volume consists of the Introduction (pp. ix—cviii), 
the text (pp. 3-574), and indexes (pp. 575-667) ; augmented by a page and 
a half of ‘Additions and Corrections.” To the reviewer as well as to the 
general reader the introduction is, of course, the great attraction. Here 
the editor discusses in two long chapters the manuscripts and the history 
of the printed text, and the origin of the commentary, the exegesis and 
text of the church father, and Heracleon’s notes on the gospel of John. 

Of the extant eight manuscripts six (fifteenth to seventeenth century) 
are mere copies of the two earlier ones, viz., the Monacensis (= M.) graecus 
1g1 (thirteenth century) and the Venetus (graecus 43 = V.) (of the year 

t Reviews of Vols. I, II, and III of Origen’s works are printed in this Journal, 
Vol. IV, pp. 839-44 (October, 1900), and Vol. VII, pp. 336-38 (July, 1903). 

2 Origenes’ Joh k tar. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Kirchenvater- 
Commission der kénigl. preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften von Erwin 
Preuschen. [=“Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderte,” Vol. X.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. cviii+668 pages. M. 24.50; bound, 
M. 27. 

3In which Paul Wendland has been of the greatest help to the editor, almost 
four hundred out of the one thousand or more emendations being credited to him alone. 
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1374). A. E. Brooke was the first scholar to declare V. a copy—or rather a 
revised edition—of the Monacensis.¢ In Harnack’s Litteratur-Geschichte, 
Vol. I, p. 391, .Preuschen assumed, in addition, a second exemplar for V., 
thus accounting for the many changes and corrections found in V. He 
now agrees with Brooke and characterizes V. as the first critical edition 
of the commentary on John, the work of a philologically well-trained scholar 
(pp. xxxviii, and xl-xliv). The only direct source for our text is, therefore, 
M., whose defects and excellences are minutely described (pp. xliv-—Ivii). 

The first printed edition of the Greek text, by Huet, appeared in 1668. 
It is based on the late codex Parisinus 455, but contains numerous textual 
corrections and emendations. This edition was preceded by two editions 
of the Latin translation, of which only the first, that of Ambrogio Ferrari, 
1551, is noteworthy. It is based on the text of V., showing, however, 
many still valuable corrections and changes. The first attempt at a critical 
edition was made by A. E. Brooke in 1891. Brooke also enjoyed the 
valuable help and advice of Wendland. The section (pp. lxi-Ixxvi) on 
the catenz to the gospel closes this first chapter of the Introduction. 

Books 1-5 of the commentary were written in Alexandria during the 
twelve or fourteen years preceding Origen’s departure from Alexandria to 
Cesarea, in 232, in consequence of his severe controversies with Deme- 
trius, bishop of Alexandria. The other twenty-seven books were com- 
posed, probably, during the five years following his settlement at Czsarea. 
He dictated the work to his secretaries, to whom he also intrusted the exact 
copying of biblical references, indications of which we meet with in the text. 
The whole work, consisting of thirty two books, was deposited in the library 
at Caesarea. A selection from nine books is all that is extant. Origen’s 
work is the first complete commentary on the gospel of John, and its author 
is justly called the founder of scientific exegesis. Prior to it we find only 
commentaries on individual passages or sections, such as the H ypotyposes 
of Clement of Alexandria,’ and the notes of Heracleon (pp. cii-cvii). 

Origen follows, on the whole, the exegetical method of the Alexandrian 
school. His philological interpretation is due to the influence of Philo. He 
does not even attempt to explain the discrepancies of the gospel narrative 
(X, 2 ff.); and thus gives up the historic accuracy and character of these 
reports, insisting merely on maintaining the underlying general idea. The 

4 The Fragments of Heracleon[ =“ Texts and Studies,” Vol. I, Part 4]. Cambridge, 
1891; and The Commentary of Origen on S. John’s Gospel, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1896. 


s On which see now also Giov. Mercati, Un frammento delle Ipotiposi di Clemente 
Alessandrino.—Paralipomena Ambrosiana con alcuni appunti sulle benedizioni del 
cereo pasgale [=“Studi e testi,” 12]. (Roma, 1904; 148 pages.) 
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commentary is very diffuse and extremely verbose, the entire first book 
containing theexegesis of only the first five words of the gospel. Book VI 
begins with the commentary on chap. 1:19, and in the whole thirty-two 
books only thirteen chapters are commented upon. The tradition that the 
commentary consisted of thirty-nine books Preuschen declares worthless 
(p. lxxxi). The text of but eight books is preserved (1, 2, 6, 10, 13, 20, 28, 
32); of Book g only a part; and fragments of the remainder. Like most of 
the later productions of Origen, the work was dedicated to Ambrosius, 
whom, in fun, he once calls épyodu«rye;6 but Preuschen’s conclusions, 
based thereon, go somewhat too far (p. Lxxvii). 

The text (pp. 3-480) is very carefully printed. It is impossible to 
enter into a detailed criticism of many readings preferred and emenda- 
tions proposed by Preuschen, Wendland, and Wilamowitz-Méllendorff. 
Those especially interested in this feature of the editor’s work will find 
excellent supplementary material in such reviews as Erich Klostermann’s.? 
Pp. 481-574 contain fragments gathered from catene. The material 
printed is somewhat meager, but the editor explains this satisfactorily by 
the statement that he was not able to travel from library to library and 
collate miaterials himself. As in the preceding volumes containing Origen’s 
writings, we find most copious indexes appended to the text (pp. 575-667). 

It is a distinct pleasure to call the reader’s attention to the successive 


brilliant discoveries of the indefatigable Dom Germanus Morin, who lately 
has specialized on the works of Jerome.® Vol. III, Part III, of the Anec- 
dota Maredsolana, under discussion, contains homilies on fourteen psalms, 
found in divers manuscripts, and now for the first time critically edited 
and explained. Nine of them, on Pss. 10, 15, 82, 84, 87, 89, 92, and 96, 
were found in the codex Vaticanus lat. 317 (of the year 1554); the codex 
Vaticanus Ottobon. lat. 478 (sixteenth century), of decidedly inferior 


6 The Septuagint word for “taskmaster,” Exod. 5:6. 

7 Gétlingische gelehrte Anzeigen, April, 1904, pp. 265-82. 

8 We mention here “Les monuments de la prédication de saint Jérome,” Revue 
d’ histoire et de littérature religieuses, Vol. I (1896), pp. 393-434; “Quatorze nouveaux 
discours inédits de saint Jérome sur les Psaumes,” Revue Bénédictine, Vol. XIX 
(1802), pp. 113-44; Amecdota Maredsolana, Vol. III, containing pars i, “Sancti 
Hieronymi presbyteri qui deperditi hactenus putabantur commentarioli in Psalmos;” 
pars ii, “S. H. P. tractatus sive homiliae in Psalmos; in Marci evangelium,” etc.; 
pars iii, “S. H. P. tractatus in Psalmos quattuordecim novissime reperti. Accedunt 
eiusdem S. Hieronymi in Esaiam tractatus duo, et graeca in Psalmos fragmenta: 
item Arnobii iunioris Expositiunculae in Evangelium: una cum praefatione et indicibus 
ad vol. III, part. ii et iii, Maredsoli apud editorem; Oxoniae apud Parker; 1903. 
xxiv-+203 pages. 75. 6d. 
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value; and the codex S. Marci Venet. lat., Class. I, xciv (twelfth century) 
which appears to be the best of the three, for it seems to be more directly 
based upon a still more ancient exemplar. The codex Laurent. Medic. 
Florentin. Plut. XVIII, xx (eleventh century) contains six of these nine 
homilies (82, 84, 87, 88, 89, 92) and, in addition, five more (on Pss. 83, go, 
91,93,and gs). Style, diction, vocabulary, and the well-known exegetical 
method of Jerome are clearly to be seen in these homilies, especially when 
compared with many other passages from Jerome’s authentic writings. 
From the point of view of oratory they present splendid specimens, if 
the defects naturally attaching to all improvised speeches are overlooked. 
Internal evidence of Jerome’s authorship is found, in addition, at the close of 
the homily on Ps. 15, where he mentions his “ book on the Hebrew Questions.”’® 

In these homilies also Jerome shows himself an ardent controversialist 
who spareth not his texts in order to confound his enemies and smite his 
adversaries. Never does he neglect an opportunity to combat most fero- 
ciously the Origenists.*° The closing words of the homily on Ps. 87 indicate 
that most of these addresses were delivered immediately preceding commu- 
nion services.** The text of the homilies (pp. 1-94) is followed by two 
homilies, by the same Father, on Isaiah 1: 1-6, and 6: 1-7 (pp. 97-122). The 
second discourse was pronounced by Jerome at the time of his most bitter 
fight against the Origenists (402 A. D.).'* Some Greek fragments by Jerome 
on the Psalms are printed on pp. 122-28. That the Father is the author 
of all, or any, of these is very difficult to prove or disprove. See the editor’s 
acute remarks in the Preface, pp. xix, xx. 

The fragments of notes on the gospel by Arnobius (pp. 131-51) are good 
specimens of the ultra-spiritual exegesis for which the writer is known to 
history. Five indexes, to Vol. III, Parts II and III (pp. 155-203), close 


9 “SABA enim verbum, ut in libro quoque Hebraicarum Quaestionum diximus, 
quattuor res significat: plenitudinem et satietatem, iuramentum et septem” (p. 31). 

10 See pp. 54, 56, 62, and Morin’s notes. 

11 “Si voluerimus totum psalmum exponere, videmur nobismetipsis moram 
facere, quos iam hora compellit ad carnes Salvatoris veri agni et immaculata con- 
scientia in unitate pacis accedere, ut possimus digne caelesti pane saturari, per Chris- 
tum-Jesum Dominum nostrum” (p. 50). 

12 See Preface, pp. xviii, xix. Date, as well as genuineness, is maintained, on the 
one hand, against Ambrosius M. Amelli (S. Hieronymi Stridononsis presbyteri Trac- 
tatus contra Origenem de visione Esaia, etc., 1901), dating it to the year 381, when, 
Jerome was still a youth; and, on the other hand, against Giov. Mercati (Revue biblique, 
July, 1901, pp. 385-92), who doubted the genuineness of Jerome’s authorship of this 
treatise. See Morin, “Le Nouveau Traité de S. Jérome sur la Vision d’Isaie édité par 
Dom A. Amelli,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, October, 1907, pp. 810 ff., and 
“Pour l’authenticité du Traité sur la Vision d’Isaie,” ibid., January, 1902, pp. 30 ff. 
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this volume of the Amecdota Maredsolana. May it be our pleasure to wel- 
come many more volumes of these studies by the erudite Benedictine author, 

Adolf Biichler’s name is well known to students of Jewish history 
immediately preceding and following the time of Jesus Christ. He has 
chosen a subject's on which much has been published by Jewish and 
Christian scholars.'¢ The author, in contrast to many of his predecessors 
makes use principally of the tannaitic tradition in talmudic and midrashic 
literature, which he considers as wholly reliable so long as convincing 
proof to the contrary is not adduced. He deplores and deprecates the 
unscientific and prejudiced attitude to the Talmud of such scholars as 
Kuenen, Wellhausen, Schiirer, and others, who reject talmudic reports 
whenever those of Josephus and of the gospels differ from them. 

In the first of the four chapters the author discusses the PY°T37 now), 
the hall Gazzith, or hewn-stone chamber, the place where the Great Sanhe- 
drin, called beth-din, assembled. It was located on the west side of the 
inner court of the temple and had two exits—one leading from the court 
of the priests, for purposes of sacrifice, and another from the water-gate, 
for the people. Josephus, assuming that the BovAy was located in the 
city or on the west side of the temple mount, is proof of the fact that the 
BovAy and the beth-din, in the hall Gazzith, are distinct and different 
councils. Later on the Great Sanhedrin or beth-din was transferred 
from the hall Gazzith to the east hall of the temple, and, still later, had its 
meeting-place in the city proper. 

Chap. 2 is concerned with the nature and constituency of the council 
or tribunal, meeting in the hall Gazzith. This body is by no means identical 
with the Sanhedrin mentioned by Josephus and in the gospels, although 
both have the same name, existed at the same time, and represented them- 
selves as the supreme Jewish authority of city and land. As a matter of 
fact, the one is a religious tribunal, regulating the work of temple and 
priests, of religious life, sacrifices, etc. ;?5 the other, a civic authority, having 
charge also—in a limited manner—of criminal affairs and judicial matters 
in general, and regulating civic observances peculiar to the Jewish nation 

13 Das Synedrion in Jerusalem und das grosse Beth-Din in der Quaderkammer 
des Jerusalemischen Tempels. Wien: Hélder, 1902. viiit+252 pages. M. 6. 

4 See Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes3, Vol. II, pp. 188 ff. 

ts “Die Verfiigungen des beth-din befassten sich zum grossen Teile mit dem 
Opferdienste und mit allem was mit den Personen und Gegenstinden desselben 
zusammenhangt: dann mit der Erfiillung der an den Bodenertrag sich kniipfenden 
Satzungen, der tiber die Feldecke, den zweiten Zehnt, das Brachjahr, die gemischten 


Arten; schliesslich auch mit der Uberwachung der Beobachtung des Religionsgesetzes 
iiberhaupt”’ (p. 98). 
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(see Sanhedr., xi, 2-4). The reports that this latter tribunal at times met 
in one of the halls of the temple, probably the par-hedrin hall, does not 
militate against the view expressed. The civic Sanhedrin in Jerusalem 
—that body to which Josephus and the gospels refer—consisted of high- 
ranking priests and the old aristocracy of the city. Their reserved, aristo- 
cratic character was always preserved, only a small portion of it being 
ever pharisaic-democratic. The priests originally controlling the beth-din, 
in the hall Gazzith, were for a time supplanted by the Pharisees, whose 
influence can be seen on many occasions. It is true that even during the 
decade or two preceding the destruction of the temple the Sadducean 
teachings were predominant, though on public occcasions due regard 
was taken of the pharisaic interpretation of the Law. The beth-din replaced 
the individual priest. This fact proves that it was originally composed 
of the chief priests; and when the Pharisees gained control in the beth-din, 
we find, at the same time, the D°3715 existing as a corporate body, 
maintaining their authority independent of the beth-din. It is very probable 
that, instead of the reputed number of seventy-one, the beth-din numbered 
in reality only twenty-three members. In addition to it there were meeting, 
at times, on the temple mount two other bodies, each numbering twenty- 
three members.*° The number seventy-one referred to the joint-meeting 
of the three bodies. 

Chap. 3 discusses the president of the great beth-din, the Great Council 
in Jerusalem. In four sections the author speaks of Gamaliel I., ha-zakén, 
and his son Simon; of Hillel and the title of ruler (&"0]=ndsi); and of 
Shemaiah and Abtalion*? and their predecessors. These men were legal- 
religious authorities, leaders and presidents of that highest body—the 
successor of the biblical "7¥—governing and directing the religious 
affairs of Jerusalem and the nation, identical, not with the Sanhedrin of 
Josephus, but with the powrraw Sim vy ma. They are called 
ND) and PT M3 AN (ab-beth-din), the former title, adopted probably 
by the Pharisees; the latter indicating a pre-eminent position in that body— 
next to the ndsi, perhaps the leader of the college under the supervision 
of the beth-din.*® This perhaps explains the statement of Paul in Acts 


16 See pp. 109, 110, 128, 129, n. III. 


17 Also called Pollion or Ptollion; a leader of the Pharisees in the middle of the 
first century B. C., and by tradition vice-president of the Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem; 
teacher and predecessor of Hillel. 

18 Jelski, Die innere Einrichtung des grossen Sanhedrions, pp. 22-28, however, 
states that the dst was the high-priest, while ab-beth-din was a pharisaic tanna (see 
Emil G. Hirsch, article “High priest,” in the Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. VI, p. 593, 
col. 2, below). 
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22:3, that he had sat at the feet of Gamaliel. Hillel, Gamaliel, and 
Simon were never presidents of the Great Sanhedrin of Josephus, but 
only of the beth-din in Jerusalem, the highest court in religious matters. 
In their capacity as religious leaders of the nation they were, at the same 
time, members of the Sanhedrin, in which they exercised great influence 
owing to their learning and force of character, but never held any office. 

Chap. 4 takes up the position of the high-priest in temple and nation. 
Biichler denies that the high-priest was ever the political representative of 
the nation in the administration of the province of Judea. He was merely 
the ecclesiastical leader in the Jewish temple at Jerusalem. It is true that 
he belonged to the political body of the dpyxepeis, but he was simply one 
of them, and only, as presiding officer, at times primus inter pares.'9 It is 
usually assumed that this body is identical with the Sanhedrin, the supreme 
court of justice, because in the gospels the same groups are mentioned as 
parts of the Sanhedrin which in Josephus hold the political leadership in 
Jerusalem. Reports, however, are too scanty and fragmentary to yield an 
accurate knowledge of the position and character, the work and influence, of 
the Sanhedrin, mentioned by Josephus and in the gospels. The Roman proc- 
urator, but never the Jewish king, granted the Sanhedrin and its presiding 
officer, the high-priest, some sort of power or influence.?° Only so long as 
the beth-din in the hall Gazzith was composed of high dignitaries of the 
temple, i. e., Sadducean in character, did the high-priest have influence with 
and power over this ecclesiastical body. As soon as the beth-din became 
pharisaic in its composition, the high-priest and his followers had to submit 
to their decisions, and the sacrifices and the worship of the temple were per- 
formed in accordance with the pharisaic interpretation of the Law. 


W. Muss-ArRNOLT. 
BELMONT, MAss. 


19 Hirsch, loc. cit., says: “The high priest was the presiding officer in the San- 
hedrin. This view conflicts with the later Jewish tradition, according to which the 
Pharisaic tannaim (the Zuggim) at the head of the academies presided over the 
great Sanhedrin also. However, a careful reading of the sources, as well as the fact 
that in the post-Maccabean period the high priest was looked upon as exercising in all 
things political, legal, and sacerdotal supreme authority, shows it to be almost certain 
that the presidency of the Sanhedrin was vested in the high priests.” 

20 “The high-priesthood had changed greatly in character, in so far as it ceased 
to be a hereditary and a life office. High priests were appointed and removed with 
great frequency. This may account for the otherwise strange use of the title in the 
plural (dpxcepets) in the New Testament and in Josephus. The deposed priests 
seem to have retained the title and to have continued to exercise certain functions.” — 
Hirsch, Joc. cit. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE GERMAN REFORMATION 


We have several books pertaining to the sources of our knowledge of 
the German Reformation. 

The first? brings us a careful study of the mediating policy of Erasmus, 
and of his contributions to the more evanescent controversial literature of 
the early Reformation period. It contains also a document, hitherto 
unpublished, giving some account, by a personal witness, of the Regens- 
burg Colloquy of 1541. It is a pity that these papers, with subjects so 
wide apart, should be bound together in a single volume. 

The next of these books? brings together in a convenient form the 
ninety-five theses of Luther, and the literature for and against them which 
they at once occasioned. These documents have been published often, 
but they are assembled here in a form which renders it especially easy to 
study them. The text has been edited critically. 

The third of these books,3 containing the earliest ethical disputations 
of Luther, shows that the German Reformation sprang from moral, rather 
than from doctrinal, considerations, and that the theological revolt came 
later. 

The most interesting and novel of these books‘ is a portrayal of Wit- 
tenberg as it was in 1507, shortly before Luther became connected with 
its university. The basis of the book is another book, hitherto not known 


to the world, but discovered by the editor in 1898 in the library of the 
University of Jena. The auther of this forgotten book was Andreas 
Meinhard, a graduate of Leipzig, who had found employment at Witten- 
berg as an instructor, and naturally thought well of his new home. His 
book was intended to be romantic and popular, but it is only fantastic. 


1 Die Vermittlungspolitik des Erasmus und sein Anteil an den Flugschrijten der 
ersten Reformationszeit. Von P. Kalkoff. Antonius Corvinus’ ungedruckter Bericht 
vom Kolloquium su Regensburg 1541. Von Paul Ts¢hackert. Berlin: Schwetschke & 
Sohn, 1903. 97 pages. M. 4.40. 

2Luthers 95 Thesen samt seinen Resolutionen sowie den Gegenschriften von Wimpina- 
Tetzel, Eck und Prierias und den Antworten Luthers darauf. Kritische Ausgabe mit 
kurzen Erljuterungen. Von W. Kohler. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. vii+211 pages. 
M. 3. 

3 Die dltesten ethischen Disputationen Luthers. Herausgegeben von Carl Stange. 
Leipzig: Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachfolger (Georg Béhme), 1904. 
xiv+75 pages. M. 1.60. 

4 Die Universitat Wittenberg vor dem Eintritt Luthers. Nach der Schilderung des 
Mag. Andreas Meinhardi vom Jahre 1507. Von Johannes Haussleiter. Zweiter 
Abdruck mit Textbeilagen. Leipzig: Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachfolger 
(Georg Béhme), 1903. 88 pages. M. 1.60. 
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It has for machinery a terrible storm, a wonderful dream, and various gods 
and goddesses. He tells us more about the city and the collection of relics 
in the castle church than about the university. He reaches the conclusion 
that, 
through the labors of the Christian princes, Frederic and John, the place has 
advanced from a village to a city, from a village of clay to a city of stone, from 
an unholy village to a holy city, from an intellectually indolent village to an 
intellectually active city, from a poor village to a rich city, from a drunken village 
to a sober city, from an ignoble village to a noble city, from a peasant village to a 
city of free citizens, from ap ignorant village to a learned city, from a weak village 
to a strong city, from an unknown village to a famous city, and perhaps to the 
most famous. 
It is time to take breath. As we do so, let us be grateful both to the author 
and to the editor for this amusing yet faithful picture of the cradle of the 
Reformation as it was when Luther was about to begin his stormy career 
=a. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE ACTS OF PAUL 


Scholars have long wondered how it happened that so important a 
document as the Acts of Paul should have failed to survive among the 
remains of early Christian literature. The work was of early date, as 
references to it in Origen, if not in Clement, testify. It was held in high 
honor, as Eusebius, Augustine, and several early lists of the New Testament 
books abundantly prove. And it was much longer than most of the other 
early Christian writings, as is shown by the number of stichoi given in the 
Codex Claromontanus and Nicephorus. What became of this important 
apochryphon? During the past seven years everyone has been made 
aware that it had not completely perished, after all, but that considerable 
sections of it existed under other names. It was in 1897 that Dr. Carl 
Schmidt announced his discovery of a Coptic version’ of the Acts among 
the Reinhardt papyri at Heidelberg.? He informed the world that the 
original work contained three ancient Christian documents, viz., the well- 
known Acts of Paul and Thecla, the apochryphal correspondence with 
the Corinthians, and the Martyrdom of Paul. Enough of the Cootic text 

t Acta Pauli aus der Heidelberger koptischen Papyrushandschrijt Nr. 1. Heraus- 
gegeben von Carl Schmidt. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. Textband: Uebersetzung, 
Untersuchungen und koptischer Text, viiit+240+80 pages. Tafelband: xii+80 
pages. M. 36. 

2 Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, Vol. VII, pp. 117 ff. 
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was recovered to prove the unity of the whole, which was soon strikingly 
verified by Harnack through his critical study of the Caena Cypriani.3 
Meanwhile Zahn had the satisfaction of knowing that, in the case of the 
Corinthian letters and the Martyrdom, his own conjectures had been 
verified.4 The title of the work is found subscribed on p. 58 of the papyrus, 
and reads (if we accept Schmidt’s restoration) “Acts of Paul according to 
the Apostle””—that is, they are based on his authority, if not indeed written 
by him. 

It is very interesting to follow the successive steps by which the editor 
was led to identify the various fragments, and to arrange them in order, 
on the basis of the stichometries and the texts of Lipsius. The manuscript 
had suffered grievous mutilation, being torn into more than two thousand 
pieces, many of which were so small as to make their identification prac- 
tically impossible. Only one sheet remained nearly enough intact to 
show the size of the original pages (Plates 21 and 22). Schmidt estimates 
that about one-third of the entire work has been recovered. Obviously 
much of the arrangement must at present be regarded as provisional. 
Clemen has gone over the ground independently, in connection with his 
recent work on the apostle Paul,’ and has reached results which differ 
considerably from Schmidt’s.© He thinks that in the general course of 
the apostle’s travels, the apochryphal Acts follow the canonical more 
closely than does Schmidt. 

Of historical information respecting Paul, in the strict sense, there is 
none in the Acts now published. Persons and places otherwise known 
do certainly appear, but the account of Paul’s missionary journeyings, 
preaching, and miracles is invented. The author apparently tries to give 
verisimilitude to his narrative by making use of data contained in the New 
Testament, but in free and arbitrary combination, and he is particularly 
fond of the miraculous. His Paul heals the sick, raises the dead, contends 
with demons and overcomes them, casts down idols, and destroys heathen 
temples, as if these were every-day occurrences. He journeys from the 
Syrian (?) Antioch, through Iconium, Myra, Sidon, Tyre, Philippi, and 
(probably) Jerusalem, ending at Rome, where he suffers martyrdom. 
Clemen throws doubts upon the view that the Syrian Antioch is intended, 
and argues in favor of the Pisidian city. It is to be regretted that the 
manuscript should be in comparatively good condition in the portions best 

3T. U., Vol. XIX (1899), p. 33 Vol. XX (1900), p. 3. 

4 Geschichte des neutest tlichen Kanons, Vol. II, pp. 611, 877. 

5 Paulus: Sein Leben und Wirken (Giessen, 1904). 

6 See Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. III (1904), pp. 228 ff. 
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known to us, and in poor condition in parts otherwise unknown. For 
example, following p. 40 of the manuscript there is a long section of which 
only fragments remain, from which it appears that Paul’s attitude toward 
the Jewish law is under discussion. We are able to make out a sort of 
diluted Paulinism. ‘Man is not justified through the law”—that sounds 
like Paul—‘‘but he is justified through the works (!) of righteousness.” 
To find parallels to that kind of teaching one must look, not to the canonical 
epistles, but to such documents as JJ Clement.?, We can only lament that 
so little remains to show how a second-century writer really conceived of 
Paulinism. 

Eager but fruitless search has been made to identify the quotations which 
Origen preserves from these apochryphal Acts. Clemen thinks the words 
dywOev péAXw oravpwHjvar perhaps stood at the end of the speech on p. 60 
of the plates. Itseems to me not improbable that the quotation from “‘the 
apostle Paul” given by Clement of Alexandria,® thus far unidentified, may 
have come from the neighboring context, where Paul (?) says: “Truly 
God is One, and no God but He exists... .” (Plate 59). The words 
which follow relate to Jesus Christ. In Clement the passage reads: “Take 
also the Hellenic books. Read the Sibyl, how it is shown that God is one, 
and how the future is indicated, And, taking Hystaspes, read and you 
will find the Son of God much more clearly described,” etc. But neither 
the Sibyl nor Hystaspes is to be read in the mutilated text of our Acts. 

The “‘talking lion” of Commodian?’° has not been located, nor has the 
‘baptized lion” of Jerome.*t Rolffs thinks he has solved the riddle of 
the latter by his theory that Jerome misinterpreted Tertullian’s bestia,*? 
and Schmidt accepts Rolff’s explanation.’ According to this view, the 
story of a lion’s being baptized was Jerome’s invention. Kriiger has 
conclusively shown that Rolffs and Schmidt are wrong.'4 He stoutly 
maintains that both the “lion” stories are taken from the Acts of Paul, 
and would be found there, if the complete work were before us. Another 
subject on which our Acts are silent is the Spanish journey. After a conflict 
with Nero, Paul is put to death in Rome. There is certainly room enough 
in the unrecovered portions of the book for a trip to Spain (as Clemen 

7Cf., e. g., II Clement, 19, 3, ‘Let us therefore practice righteousness, that we 
may be saved unto the end.” 

8 Origen, Commentarium in Johannem, XX, 12; De Principiis, I, 2, 3. 

9 Stromata, VI, 5. 10 Carmen A polog., 627 f. 11 De Vir., III, 7. 

12 De baptismo, 7; cf. Hennecke, Neutestamentliche A pokryphen, pp. 358 f. 

13 Acta Pauli, p. 153. 

14 Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. V (1904), p. 166. 
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maintains against Schmidt), yet it is difficult to see just where, in the story 
as we know it, such a missionary journey would fall. While not perhaps 
excluded by our Acts, that hypothetical chapter in Paul’s life is not rendered 
any more probable by them (cf. Clemen). It is evident, however, that 
there is still room for hypothesis and conjecture respecting parts of this 
interesting document. 

In view of what has already been ascertained by Schmidt and other 
scholars we may without hesitation follow our editor in the view that when's 
Tertullian speaks of “writings wrongly passing under Paul’s name,” he is 
referring to the Acts of Paul. Tertullian says the work was written by an 
Asiatic presbyter, out of love for Paul, whose fame he wished to augment, 
but that, instead of gaining credit by his performance, he was removed 
from office. This settles, within reasonably narrow limits, such questions 
as those of date, place, and authorship. To be sure, we do not know the 
presbyter’s name, but we do know that the Acts were written by an orthodox 
and not by an heretical writer, as Lipsius persistently maintained. It is 
something also to know that the author was in priest’s orders, for just then 
the presbyters were very influential in the churches of Asia and of the west. 
The date cannot be long before Tertullian’s De baptismo. Schmidt assigns 
the book to about 180 A. D. That “Asia” was the place is not any too 
definite. More suggestive, and by no means improbable, is the theory 
which Schmidt puts forward on the basis of his study of the Asiatic inscrip- 
tions gathered into Boeckh’s Corpus, where he finds that a large proportion 
of the names mentioned in, the Acts occur in inscriptions from Smyrna.*® 
Smyrna may well have been the place of composition. 

With regard to the character of our document, all that need be said is 
that it is fiction. Schmidt vehemently denounces the author as a “‘beispiel- 
los geschickter und scrupelloser Falscher” (p. 202). The value of his 
work consists in the light it casts upon popular Christianity in the latter 
part of the second century. From the Acts of Paul and from II Clement 
one may gain a fairly definite view of the ideas current among the adherents 
of growing catholicism. In extending Christianity through missionary 
channels, Schmidt regards the influence of our Acts as far more potent 
than that of the doctrinal works of Irenzus, Tertullian, and Origen, so 
dear to the hearts of the historians of dogma. That the Acta enjoyed full 
canonical authority in some sections of the church is beyond reasonable 
doubt. Harnack has shown that in southern Gaul (probably), and about 
the fifth century, they were sometimes appealed to from choice, rather 
than the canonical Acts of the Apostles. It was probably about this same 

ts De baptismo, 17. 16 Acta, p. 205, note. 
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time that the book was divided up, and began to circulate in parts under 
other names—a fact which may be partly accounted for by the popularity 
the apochryphal books of acts enjoyed among Manichzans and Priscillian- 
ists, which tended to destroy their favor among the orthodox. 

All scholars will unite in congratulating Dr. Schmidt on the completion 
of his laborious task, and in thanking him for rendering such patient 
service to the common cause, knowing all the while that his results were 
bound to be fragmentary and his conclusions in part only tentative. 

JoHN WINTHROP PLATNER. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. e 


c 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS 


Christian literature in our day is exceedingly rich in excellent treatises 
on the life and ministry of Jesus, written from almost every conceivable 
point of view. Some of these books, like Weiss’s Leben Jesu, or Eders- 
heim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, or Keim’s Geschichte Jesu 
von Nazara, are monuments of painstaking industry and erudition. Many 
of these lives of Jesus mark an advance in our knowledge of the time in 
which Jesus lived, and lead to a better and fuller understanding of his 
recorded words. The question may, therefore, not be deemed inappro- 
priate when a new book’ on the life of Jesus comes up for review, whether 
it is an addition to what we already have. Dr. Barton’s book will not 
take the place of the more scholarly treatises just mentioned, but it has 
several features which will win for it a large and grateful class of readers. 
It is written in an attractive style, fresh and picturesque, by a clergyman 
who has had much opportunity during his pulpit ministrations to acquaint 
himself with the gospel records of Jesus’ life. The evidences of this pulpit 
preparation are very marked in the book. Thus, for example, in chap. xx, 
“the boy with the basket” is the starting-point for an interesting tale on 
the general usefulness of the small boy. The special feature of the book, 
however, is the richness of its illustrations. The author has succeeded in 
bringing together with good judgment about 350 half-tone pictures, the 
greater number from the masters in Christian art. To these are added 
illustrations taken from photographs on the spot. These illustrations are 
calculated to make the life of Jesus and the scenes of his ministry seem 
real, but they may also confuse the imagination by their very great number 

1 Jesus of Nazareth: The Story of His Lije and the Scenes of His Ministry. With 
a chapter on “The Christ of Art.” By William E. Barton. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1903. 558 pages. $2.50, net. 
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and cause the text to be left unread. In the last one hundred pages of the 
book the author has added a popular excursus on the influence of Jesus 
on art. The text in this chapter is too brief to be of any special service to 
one who has no previous knowledge of Christian art, but the illustrations 
which accompany the text are among the finest in the book. 

Quite in contrast with the book just noted is a volume? which might 
not inappropriately have been entitled a ‘‘Jewish Life of Jesus.” The 
book is an imaginative sketch of Jesus as he appeared to a member of the 
Sanhedrin which condemned him to death. Thirty years after this occur- 
rence this sanhedrist recalls for the benefit of a Greek friend of his the 
incidents of the rejection of Jesus by the Jews. The book is cleverly writ- 
ten, but with such a naive confidence in the “conclusions” —which very 
often are only ingenious guesses—of some radical critics on the question 
of the sources for the life of Jesus, that one questions whether the author 
himself knows anything at all about this great historical question. In the 
opinion of the author, the canonical gospels contain too much that is mythi- 
cal and legendary, and cannot tell us the “‘story” of Jesus; oftentimes the 
apocryphal gospels follow, according to Jacobs, a more primitive tradition 
than do our gospels; it is probable that ‘‘the majority of speeches placed 
in Jesus’ mouth by the fourth evangelist were obviously concocted ad hoc.” 
These are some of the author’s ‘‘conclusions.” The less one knows of the 
synoptical problem or of the Johannine question, the more readily does 
this way suggest itself of settling the question as to the relation of the canon- 
ical gospels to the other contemporary literature of the apostolic age. 
The author’s bland assertion that it remained for a Jew to call attention 
to the only reliable ‘‘sources” from which the “‘story”’ of the life of Jesus 
ought to be written is only an added evidence of his lack of knowledge of 
the important critical question with which Christians have concerned 
themselves. The book hardly merits the extended notice we have given it. 

It is stimulating to mark the positive, aggressive, and yet discriminat- 
ing note which characterizes the apologetic literature of our day. Mr. 
Ballard’s pamphlet’ is a reprint of chap. viii of his larger work entitled 
The Miracles of Unbelief, which has just passed through its fourth edition. 
The gospel literature portrays Jesus as the ‘‘purest, sweetest, and noblest 
character in all human history.” He must have been such a man, or a 
conscious liar, or a self-deluded fanatic. But it is impossible to believe 

2 As Others Saw Him: A Retrospect, A. D. 54. By Joseph Jacobs. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1903. 230 pages. $1.25. 


3 Jesus Christ, His Origin and Character. By Frank Ballard. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. 32 pages. $0.20, net. 
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that the mightiest movement toward all that is purest and best in the 
spiritual uplift of the race could have been originated either by a wilful 
deceiver or a deluded fanatic. 

Dr. Sachse’s pamphlet,* while having the same apologetic end in view, 
lays emphasis upon the reasonableness of faith in a supernatural Christ. 
This faith he describes as a mighty impression of God on the soul and a 
fact in the believer’s experience. In the case of the disciples of Jesus this 
faith was of gradual growth, from trust in him as a worker of miracles to 
the grateful achnowledgment of him as the giver of eternal life. Christians 
today are not obliged to pass through these several processes, because the 
glory of Jesus is now apparent to all who will take interest enough in per- 
sonal religion to find out. The object of the believer’s faith is the Christ 
whose matchless life attests the claim he made to be the Savior of the 
world. He could not at one and the same time be the Savior of mankind 
and a self-deceived dreamer. 

To Christian apologetics belongs also a volume by Dr. Faunce,’ which 
defends the proposition that a belief in the reality of Christianity presup- 
poses as its basis the credibility of the historical records respecting Christ’s 
virgin birth, his resurrection and ascension. Dr. Faunce’s definition of 
Christianity is noteworthy: ‘‘that series of events belonging to the earthly 
career of Jesus Christ which began with his advent and closed with the 
ascension.” 

On the teachings of Jesus there lie before us three volumes, the first 
of which embodies the class lectures of the late principal of Manitoba 
College, at Winnipeg, Dr. King. The title’ acccurately defines the 
scope of the book. It is not a biblical theology of the entire New 
Testament, but a systematic presentation of the doctrinal, ethical, and 
eschatological teachings of Jesus Christ. Dr. King uses the word “theol- 
ogy” in its broadest sense, as a setting forth of all of God’s relations to 
man. The method of the book is not the one usually employed, at least 
not in the older treatises on dogmatic theology. All doctrinal statements, 
while broadly used at first as propositions, are nevertheless conclusions 
derived from a careful, and at times somewhat lengthy, exegetical study 
of relevant Scripture passages. This makes the book very serviceable for 

4 Wesen und Wachstum des Glaubens an Jesum Christum. Von Eugen Sachse. 
Barmen: Wappertaler Traktat-Gesellschaft, 1903. 23 pages. M. 0.30. 

s Advent and Ascension; or, How Christ Came and How He Lejt Us. By D. W. 
Faunce. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1903. 215 pages. $0.75. 

6 The Theology of Christ’s Teaching. By John M. King. Chicago: Revell, 1903. 
xx +484 pages. 
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class-room work. The field of inquiry, by being limited to the study of 
the four gospels, makes the teaching of Jesus stand out more prominently 
than in treatises which operate on a wider basis. The author does not 
argue the question as to whether we have trustworthy accounts of the 
teaching of Jesus in our canonical gospels, nor does he recognize any 
variations of conceptions as to Christ’s teaching between the synoptists 
on the one hand and the fourth gospel on the other. He blends the teach- 
ing of the four gospels. At this point criticism may assail the book. It 
is not to be expected either that Dr. King’s interpretation of every passage 
from the gospels will have the assent of New Testament scholars. Indeed, 
we have come across entire sections in which a preconceived doctrinal, and 
once a sectarian, bias is plainly discernible; but these are minor blemishes. 

The second book’ contains the Cole Lectures for 1903, delivered before 
the Vanderbilt University by Bishop Hendrix, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and are on the general subject of the teaching of Jesus. 
The course comprises six lectures, to which is prefixed a short ‘‘ Foreword,” 
in which the bishop states his position, in a general way, toward Christ and 
his teaching in these words: ‘‘ Christ is the true realized religion for human- 
ity; . . . . he alone can solve all the perplexing questions as to the possi- 
bilities or even permanence of our race Less than a divine child 
means less than a redeemed race.” This general attitude finds amplifica- 
tion in the lectures which deal respectively with ‘‘The Person of Christ,” 
“The Human Life of Jesus,” ‘The Immanent Christ,” ‘‘The Atonement,” 
“The Church,” and “‘Christ’s Ascension into Heaven.” 

The title of the third book® suggests another volume on dogmatics, but one 
finds on opening the book that it contains sixteen sermons on some of the 
greatest themes of the gospels. The author is a believer in a supernatural 
gospel, and he wants others to believe also. He speaks with great emphasis 
on the divinity of Christ, on the atonement, and on future retribution; 
but he does not become polemic, nor does he once defend any one theory 
in preference to another. 

Any new treatise on the atonement must expect to be asked the question 
in our day whether in subject-matter or in manner of treatment there is 
that in it which will justify an addition to the already bulky and scholarly 
tomes we now possess on this important Christian doctrine. There is, we 

1The Religion of the Incarnation. [The Cole Lectures for 1903.] By E.R. 
Hendrix. Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, 1903. xii+270 pages. $1. 

8 The Teaching of Jesus. By George Jackson. New York: Armstrong, 1903. 

xii+252 pages. $1.25, net. 
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believe, room for Dr. Terry’s new book.® It is a volume of moderate pro- 
portions, yet sufficiently full and accurate to make it acceptable to both 
the Bible scholar and the general reader. The author approaches his 
subject, not from the dogmatic, but from the exegetical point of view, and 
endeavors to give us an exposition of what the Bible writers have taught 
on the mediatorial work of Jesus Christ. The first four chapters are of a 
somewhat introductory nature: the ideals of the Incarnation as they are 
met with in the great ethnic religions, the fact of mediation as it is seen in 
the priestly service and the levitical ritual of the Jews, and in the thought 
of the Psalms and the Prophets. With chap. v the author takes up the 
conception of Christ’s mediatorial work in the synoptic gospels, in the 
fourth gospel, in the other Johannine writings, in the letters of Peter and 
Paul, and in the epistle to the Hebrews. He is of the opinion that we must 
not look for any doctrinal statements on the significance of the death of 
Christ in the gospels, because in these writings we have the simple announce- 
ment of the fact of suffering by the Savior himself, and not the reflection of 
the disciples on these words. In the epistolary literature we may expect to 
find this fuller and more dogmatic treatment. The author devotes the 
major part of his volume to this literature. Some of the author’s conclu- 
sions may be noted: On the significance of Christ’s sacrificial death all 
the writers of the New Testament are in substantial agreement; they describe 
this death in symbolic and metaphoric language, which needs careful 
translation; the necessity for the atonement lies not only in the nature of 
God, but also in that of man, yet the sufferings of Christ were not penal; 
Christ’s mediation was a continuous process rather than a finished work; 
it was essentially spiritual, and becomes personally effectual through faith. 
ALBERT J. RAMAKER. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SOME RECENT MISSIONARY LITERATURE 


Les Contem porains is an illustrated weekly periodical published in Paris, 
each issue being made up of a short biography of some great man of the 
century. In this particular collection" of the issues of Les Contemporains 
the saints have been sorted out from the sinners, and twenty-four lives of 

° The Mediation of Jesus Christ. By Milton S. Terry. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1903. 208 pages. 


« Les religieux et missionaires contemporains. Premiére série. Paris: Maison 
de la Bonne Presse. 400 pages. 
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monks and missionaries of the Roman Catholic church in France, written 
by different hands, are brought together. Among these French ecclesias- 
tics, one Englishman has found a place—Frederick William Faber, of 
Oxford, the writer of hymns sung today in all our churches, whose “sub- 
mission” to the Roman Catholic church preceded by about a year that of 
John Henry Newman. Two names beside, familiar to Protestants, are 
found in the list—those of Lacordaire and of Pére Damien, the apostle to 
the leper colony of Molokai. These lives appear, in general, to be written 
by ecclesiastics for the edification of the faithful, and for that purpose they 
are admirably adapted. For readers who are not already in sympathy 
with the Catholic church, and prepared to accept without question its 
miracles, their interest is not great. The student of missions, however, 
will find information of some value regarding the work of the Catholic 
church in Africa and China not easily accessible elsewhere. 

The “Standing Committee” to which we are indebted for these reports? 
was organized at the third General Conference of Missionaries in Japan, 
held at Tokyo in January, 1902, with representatives of the various evan- 
gelical Christian missions, “‘to serve” in the words of its constitution, ‘“‘as 
a general medium of reference, communication, and effort for the co- 
operating missions in matters of common interest and in co-operative 
enterprises.” In the two successive pamphlets published by the Standing 
Committee a comprehensive ‘‘General Survey” of the political situation 
and the business world of Japan is followed by a report in considerable 
detail of its Christian activities, educational, social, evangelistic. ‘The 
Christian Movement,” as defined by the Standing Committee, includes 
not only the work of the evangelical churches and the schools under their 
control, but that also of the Russo-Greek and Roman Catholic churches, 
together with philanthropic endeavor in many forms—orphanages, hos- 
pitals, temperance, and social-purity work, and attempts to better the 
social and moral condition of factory operatives. Two significant facts 
appear in these reports. First, there are plainly in Japan an increasing 
impatience with sectarianism in any form and an increasing demand for 
the largest possible ecclesiastical co-operation. Witness the movement 
for the compilation of a “union hymnbook” and the recommendation on 
the part of the Standing Committee of methods by which the transfer of 
members from one church to another, “‘among denominations whose faith 
and practice it is to interchange transfers,” may be facilitated. Secondly, 


2 The Christian Movement in its Relation to the New Life in Japan-Yokohoma. 
Published for the Standing Committee of Co-operating Christian Missions, 1903. 
157 pages.—The same, second issue, 1904. 245 pages. 
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the Kumaian churches and the Church of Christ in Japan, the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian bodies which are not only self-supporting, but 
quite independent of missionary control, set at naught by their unabated 
prosperity the fears of some of the friends of missions at home when these 
Japanese Christians insisted that they were competent to manage their 
own affairs. Christian missionaries in Japan will see to it, let us hope, 
that The Christian Movement, of which this brief account has been given, 
gets a wide circulation at home. These pamphlets, and in particular the 
latest of them, contain a store of trustworthy, first-hand information, not 
readily found elsewhere, concerning the Christian life of a country which 
the Christian world is watching today with solicitude and with hope. 

The four books which have been the outcome so far of the movement 
for a system of united study among all the women’s foreign missionary 
societies in the world—Via Christi, Lux Christi, Rex Christus, and Dux 
Christus—are fairly good, somewhat better, and very good indeed in the 
order named. Via Christi has already been noticed in this Journal. 

Lux Christi: An Outline Study of India,’ begins with the Aryan inva- 
sion and ends with the Student Volunteer movement. Out of its two 
hundred and eighty pages, it gives eighty-five to the geography and history 
of India, forty-four to a description of the people and the religions of 
India, fifty to the general history of Christian missions in India, Catholic 
and Protestant, and forty-seven to the chapter entitled “‘A Century of Work 
for Women.” This would appear to be disproportionate treatment, even 
in a book professedly written for women students. The account of the 
beginnings of Protestant missions in southern India under Ziegenbalg is 
very meager, and Schwartz, one of the great names in the Christian annals 
of India, does not even appear in the index. Henry Martyn is dismissed 
in a sentence. The most interesting and significant story of the struggle 
of the missionary societies and the Christian public of England with the 
East India Company for the toleration of missions, and the abandonment 
of ‘‘government support of idolatry” in the early part of the last century, 
is obscurely told, if it can be said to be told at all, in a page and a half. No 
adequate account is given of Dr. Duff and his educational policy and 
achievement. A small book must omit something; but the author of this 
small book which omits so much can afford to give no less than forty pages 
to scrappy “‘illustrative selections” in prose and verse. It should in justice 
be added that Lux Christi is well equipped with tables of dates and statistics, 

3 Lux Christi. By Caroline Atwater Mason. Rex Christus. By Arthur H. 


Smith. Dux Christus. By W. E. Griffis. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902- 
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and with lists of the most accessible reference-books. In the hands of a 
judicious teacher it may be of service as a textbook for mission-study 
classes. 

Rex Christus can be heartily commended to mission classes. It offers, 
in two hundred and fifty pages, a clear, readable account of China—the 
land, its people, its religions, the history of the mission enterprise, present- 
day missions, and the “‘Open Door of Opportunity.” Dr. Smith knows 
China at first hand. He writes of people among whom he has lived, of 
religions he has studied in their home, of events he has witnessed, of a New 
China he has himself helped to make. Like its predecessors in this series 
of textbooks, it is provided with bibliographical and statistical tables, and 
with “significant sentences” furnished, presumably, for quotation in 
missionary reports and addresses. 

Dux Christus again is the work of an expert. Dr. Griffis has long 
been recognized as an authority upon Japan. Here he writes, of course, 
under the limitations of the series to which his book belongs. Thus chap. 
5, ‘‘Woman’s Work for Woman,” occupies nearly as many pages as chap. 
4, “Modern Christian Missions.” But the first half of the book, treating 
of the beginnings of the island empire, its political history, and its religions, 
shows the firm touch of one who has long been familiar with his theme, 
and would serve the abundant and multiplying students of literature con- 


cerning Japan with a satisfactory introduction to the subject. The index 
appears to have been made by one who does not understand at all what an 
index should be. 


Mr. Beach, in the preface to India and Christian O pportunity,4 describes 
it as one of ‘‘a series of textbooks prepared primarily for the use of volun- 
tary mission-study classes in the institutions for higher learning of the 
United States and Canada.” In the general arrangement of its material 
the book is well adapted to this purpose. It contains the elementary 
information with which every student of missions should be furnished. 
It is equipped besides with a very useful “‘annotated bibliography,” with 
statistics, and with a well-made index. But Mr. Beach has not taken his 
student of missions very seriously in offering him as a textbook a mosaic 
of quotations among which one searches in vain for an expression of the 
judgments and conclusions of the author himself even on important topics. 
The authorities, to be sure, are fairly cited, and in the main judiciously 
chosen. The unhappy result of this method, however, is a diffuse and 
scrappy compilation. It is not always easy to understand what principle 


4 India and Christian Opportunity. By Harlan P. Beach. New York: Student 
Volunteer Movement. Pp. 388. 50 cents, net. 
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of selection Mr. Beach has followed in the choice of his material. The 
Mutiny of 1857, for example, is properly called “‘an epoch in India’s his- 
tory.” It is, indeed, an event of the highest importance in the political and 
religious history of India, and deserves careful treatment—the more careful 
if it must be brief. But it receives hardly more than half the space which 
is devoted to the exposure of the pretensions of the Swami Vivekananda. 
The attitude of the East India Company toward the missionaries in the 
early part of the nineteenth century is nowhere clearly set forth by Mr. 
Beach, although the long and bitter conflict between the company and the 
friends of missions in England which ended in the removal of all barriers 
to the entrance of missionaries has a significance which forbids the omis- 
sion of the story from even the briefest survey of Indian missions. In the 
seven pages of the section entitled ‘Educational Work” Dr. Duff is men- 
tioned once as “the first great advocate of higher education,” and a single 
sentence from one of his addresses is quoted. The student would never 
guess from this brief and obscure allusion that Dr. Duff initiated, against 
adverse criticism and open opposition, a new educational movement in 
India. The leaders of the Volunteer Movement cannot afford to place 
hastily prepared and superficial books in the hands of earnest students. 
A. K. PARKER. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

The same consecration which creates the work of the Inner Mission 
carries the disciples to the ends of the earth. Foreign missions grow out 
of the same root as philanthropy at home, and when the missionary finds 
himself among an alien population, he wins friends and hearers, as Jesus 
did, not merely by words, but also by costly deeds of human helpfulness. 
This is finely illustrated in the beautiful books issued by the German 
Mission to the Orient, which supports stations in Turkey, Persia, and 
Bulgaria. The yearbook of this society* gives a popular account of Islam, 
biblical sites in Syria, the Bagdad road, work in Armenia and medical 
missions in the East. It is interesting to note a translation of the strong 
words of John R. Mott on the evangelization of the world. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

t Ex Oriente Lux: Jahrbuch der Deutschen Orientmission. Herausgegeben von 
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The present is the second of two volumes, the first having dealt with the subject 
from a historical and critical standpoint, the second containing a formulation of the 
author’s own theory. The latter, which includes a rather extensive system of psychol- 
ogy, is too complex to be given in detail, but in general the author follows the lines laid 
down by Kant, basing his system upon an analysis of the conception of duty, and tra- 
cing the authority of duty to the demands of reason and will. He is Kantian also in his 
style and method, offering an analysis of the logical presuppositions of ethics rather 
than an ethical system, and developing his point of view through a somewhat laborious 
analysis of abstract conceptions, which sometimes obscures the genuine value of his 
work. But, though a follower of Kant, he has passed beyond the strictly Kantian 
standpoint and more nearly approached that of the English “self-realization” school. In 
fact, it is his aim to bring about a reconciliation between the imperatives of duty, and 
the requirements of practical good, or between intuitionism and empiricism, through a 
more complete analysis of the meaning of reason and will. His psychology is thus in 
many respects representative of the most advanced phases of the apperceptional or 
“‘self-activity”’ theory. One point upon which he rightly lays emphasis is his formula- 
tion of the “relations of wills”—in other words, of the logical presuppositions of social 


obligatior.. ‘These presuppositions were to an extent defined by Kant in his conception 
of a “kingdom of ends,” but‘it is true that, as the author claims, they have on the whole 
received little attention from ethical writers. It is interesting to note that, though the 
author is a theologian, his book contains scarcely any direct reference to theology. 

W. F. 


Wrimer, R. My Struggle for Light: Confessions of a Preacher. New York: Put- 

nam; London: Williams & Norgate, 1903. Pp. 216. 

Under the title, My Struggle jor Light, we have a good translation of the author’s 
Kamp} um Weltanschauung, which has passed through a dozen or more editions in 
Germany, so great has been its popularity. There are six chapters, treating of 
“Morality and Religion,” “‘God and Nature,” ‘The Child and the Man,” “Time 
and Eternity,’”’ “Criticism and Pastoral Work,” “Christianity and the Sects.” Its 
morality is Kantian, its theology Ritschlian, and its religion that of liberal Protestant- 
ism. The author’s style is one of prismatic beauty. In illustration of his spirit, a 
paragraph from his treatment of the nature and function of prayer may suffice: “‘ Sup- 
pose only that we were allowed to influence the Almighty; could we imagine for our- 
selves a more oppressive burden? When my country goes to war, I wish for its 
victory—aye, with my whole heart. But if God were to say to me, ‘The decision 
shall be with thee; ask only, and it shall come to pass as thou willst,’ then I should 
fall trembling upon my knees and cry: ‘ Not mine, Lord, only thy will be done!’ For 
I should at once realize that I must undertake the responsibility for all the conse- 
quences of the event throughout the whole course of history; and I could not but faint 
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under such a burden as that.” Preachers would find much in the little book to give 

both stimulation and sobriety to their thought. 
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